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D«partm«nt  store  advertising  linoge 
placed  in  each  Chicago 
newspaper;  first  six  months, 
1955 


CHICAGO  TRIIUNE 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEYYS 

CHICAGO  SUN  TIMES 

CHICAGO  AMERICAN 

49.0X 

24.6% 

16.2% 

10.2% 

5,508,458 

2,773,672 

1,822,967 

1,147,721 

DURING  the  first  six  months  of  1955,  depart¬ 
ment  stores  placed  5.508,458  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Chicago  Tribune— practically  half 
of  all  the  linage  they  placed  in  all  four  Chicago 
newspapers  combined. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  carried  nearly  twice 
the  department  store  linage  placed  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  Chicago  newspaper,  more  than  three  times 
the  amount  placed  in  the  third  Chicago  news¬ 
paper.  and  more  than  four  times  the  amount 
placed  in  the  fourth  Chicago  newspaper. 


This  testimony  by  experienced  advertisers 
who  check  the  effectiveness  of  their  advertising 
every  day  makes  clear  that  you  sell  more  in 
the  multi-billion  dollar  Chicago  market  when 
you  make  the  Tribune  your  primary  adver¬ 
tising  medium. 

A  Tribune  representative  will  be  glad  to 
help  you  set  up  a  pro^am  which  wiU  make 
most  effective  use  of  Tribune  sales  power.  Get 
in  touch  with  him  today. 


TNC  WOaiO'S  CRIATSST  NEWSPAPER 


Working  for  you  everywhere  — 

Little  black  blocks . . .  called  brushes 


You  wouldn’t  touch  an  object  spinning  around  at  thou¬ 
sands  of  revolutions  per  minute.  But  just  such  a  contact 
is  necessary  to  transfer  electricity  between  the  moving 
and  the  stationary  parts  of  electric  motors  that  serve 
us  ail. 

HOW  DOES  ELECTRICITY  bridge  the  gap?  Through 
little  blocks  of  carbon  or  graphite  called  brushes. 

Nearly  500  brushes,  each  the  size  of  a  pack  of  cards, 
are  in  a  diesel-electric  locomotive,  while  a  tiny  pair  of 
brushes,  hardly  the  size  of  a  pencil  eraser,  do  the  job 
in  your  vacuum  cleaner. 

WHY  BRUSHES  OF  CARBON  or  graphite?  Because 
they  are  excellent  conductors  of  electricity  and  are  de¬ 
pendable  and  long-lasting,  despite  constant  pressure 
against  moving  parts. 

- -  L  ee's  Trade-marked 

National  Carbons  Electromet  Alloys  and  Metals  Haynes 
Acheson  Electrodes  LiNDE  Silieones  Dynel  Textile  Fibers 
Eveready  Flashlights  and  Batteries  Bakelite.  Vinylite. 


NEARLY  60  YEARS  AGO,  thepeopleof  Union  Carbide 
began  making  carbon  brushes.  Today,  UCC  makes  mil¬ 
lions  of  brushes  each  year,  in  thousands  of  different 
sizes  and  types.  Wherever  electricity  is  generated  and 
used  —  on,  above,  or  beneath  the  earth  and  water  — 
these  brushes  are  at  work,  your  dependable,  seldom-seen 
servants. 

FREE:  Learn  how  ALLOYS,  CARBOyS,  CASES,  CHEMICALS,  and 
Plastics  improve  many  things  that  you  use.  Ask  for  “Products 
and  Processes”  booklet  G. 

Union  Carbide 

AA'Z>  CARBOIV  CORPORATION 

30  EAST  :2ND  STREET  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 

In  Canada:  UNION  CARBIDE  CANADA  LIMITED 

Products  include  - - - - 

Stellite  Alloys  Prestone  Anti-Freeze  Linde  Oxygen 
Pyrofax  Gas  Union  Carbide  Prest-O-Lite  Acetylene 
and  KrENE  Plastics  .'SYNTHETIC  ORGANIC  CHEMICALS 


for  women  only... 

^nie  and  Fannie  ,  I 


Annie  and  Fannie 


^  KATE  MURTAH 

1  Annie  and  Fannie  ^ 


‘There',  nothing  more  refreshing 
than  a  nice  boat  ride. 


. - .1  « 

/  f  .  s  X  ^ 


“"■’  “  r.mji’"  a.,,,,  a.,. 

LAUCHL0ADEDF0RLADIE5-(A5KTHEM)A  REFRESHINGLY 
DIFFERENT PANEL . Phone,  wire  or  write 


UNITED  FEATURES «w“o.’n,';'V 


be  Sure  to 
I  SYRACUSE 


the  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

HERAID  JOURNAL  &  HER  AID  AMERICAN 
Fveniftq  Sunder 

THE  POSTSTANDARD 
Moinmq  &  Su'di 


Motor  Carrier  Ruling  wails  from  the  front  office 

To  THE  editor:  1  note  in  the  newsprint. 

August  6  issue  na^e  49  the  contribution  to 

.  ? ,  ..  j  iPc^  .1  ’<3  ttie  unhappy  state  of  a  make-un 

article  captioned  ^und.y  Sup.  1,  „ewaprint.  Th«“ 

plement  Part  of  Newapaper  commodlt.  mua 

This  exemption  m  the  Motor  „  J ,« 

Carrier  Act  was  obtained  by  ..  »  rr..  •  ~ 

the  Traffic  Department  of  ""  2“''  .'‘f 

ANPAinlPSS.  hTi^niaW, 

mines  but  it  s  nigh-carat  ma- 

The  decision  in  two  cases,  terial.  Therefore  a  man  on  the 

definitely  settles,  as  your  article  layout  must  devise  ways  of 

points  out,  that  Congress  when  cramming  more  and  more  ads 

granting  the  exemption  sought  jn^Q  ^  given  number  of  pages. 

by  ANPA  in  1935  did  not  intend  This  calls  for  the  same  mathe- 

to  make  a  fine-spun  distinction  matical  principle  which  permits 

between  the  distribution  of  o^e  to  pour  two  gallons  of 

newspapers  and  the  parts  or  water  into  a  one-gallon  bucket 

sections  thereof.  It  is  now  firmly  So  many  miracles  are  ex- 

settled  that  the  word  “news-  pected  of  layout  men  that  they 

papers”,  within  the  exemption  are  rapidly  approaching  the 

clause  of  the  Interstate  Com-  greatest  feat  of  all:  absolute 

merce  Act,  was  intended  to  em-  perfection.  On  a  few  newspa- 

brace  all  or  any  part  of  the  pers,  one  error  per  annum  is 

component  parts  of  a  modern  grudgingly  overlooked,  but  since 

newspaper.  any  error  represents  money 

R.  A.  Cooke  jost,  this  attitude  in  being  \\-ith- 

Manager,  Traffic  Department,  drawn.  Re-running  a  thousand 

.\NP.A.  *‘*'6  ad  has  the  same  effect  on 

the  adding  machine  crew  as 

Hiss  and  Make-Up  scalding  water  on  cats. 

To  THE  Editor:  Make-up  Then  there  s  the  P.P.  hazard, 

men  are  the  only  people  in  a  {Continued  on  page  5.j) 


*  Commeicial  cemei  o.  a  i.3  million  population  area,  Syracuse  is 
ranked  by  Sales  Management  as  America's  No.  1  Test  Market. 


$440  MILLION  was  spent  at  retail  last  year 
in  Metropolitan  Syracuse  alone  .  .  .  but,  in 
the  15-county  circulation  area  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Newspapers,  retail  sales  hit  $1.48 
BILLION! 


Headlines : 

Ike  Expecting. — Durham  <N. 
C.)  Sun. 


Ex-Test  Pilot  Slain  by  Big 
Stone  Father.  —  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Netvs-Sentinel. 


If  you  want  to  sell  all  that  big,  booming 
Central  New  York  Market,  there’s  just  one 
sure  and  economical  way  to  do  it. 


Mass.  Reports  Polo  Epidemic. 
— Saranac  Lake  (N.  Y.)  Adi¬ 
rondack  Daily  Enterprise. 


The  Syracuse  Newspapers  give  you  100% 
saturation  coverage  of  metropolitan  Syra¬ 
cuse,  and  effective  circulation  in  each  of  the 
14  surrounding  counties.  No  other  combi¬ 
nation  of  media  can  do  a  comparable  job  at 
a  comparable  cost. 


Train  Hits  Child,  Escapes 
With  Life.  —  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
Times. 


Parents  Refuse  to  Let  Doctor 
See  Their  Son  Hit  By  .\uto.  — 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times. 


CIRCUUTION:  Combined  Daily  223,103 
Sunday  Herald-American  221,954 
Sunday  Post-Standard  101,254 


screams  from  the  editorial  de-  Offi 
partment,  demanding  enough  dent, 
space  to  run  half-column  cuts.  Times. 
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The  United  Press  welcomes  Portland’s  Oregon 
Journal  to  its  Unifax’*  network. 

The  Journal  is  a  charter  client  of  the  United 
Press.  Since  the  day  U.P.  was  founded,  48  years 
ago,  it  has  been  publishing  United  Press  news. 

This  leading  Pacific  Coast  daily  has  been  an 
influence  in  the  decisive  trend  toward  U.P. 
among  Oregon's  publishers.  U.P.  has  more 
clients  in  the  state  than  the  other  major  agencies 
together. 

This  month  the  Journal  became  a  newspicture 
client  also.  It  is  now  receiving  the  U.P.  facsimile 
service. 

Countrywide,  more  newspapers  are  using  Unifax 
than  the  other  facsimile  systems  combined.  That 
the  Journal  is  among  them  suggests  that  U.P. 
news  photos  are  on  their  way  to  earning  the 
same  clear-cut  preference  in  Oregon  itself — to 
matching  the  established  preference  there  for 
U.P.  news  dispatches. 

•R.g.  U.  S.  Pat  Off. 
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UNITED  PRESS 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  CLIENTS  IN  OREGON 


Albany  Oemocrat-Herakt  La  Grande  Observer 

Ashland  Tidings  McMinnville  Daily  News-Register 

Astorian  Budget  Medford  Mail  Tribune 

Bend  Builetin  Oregon  City  Enterprise-Courier 

Ceos  Bay  Times  Portland  Journal  of  Commerce 

Corvallis  Gazette-Times  Portland  Oregon  Journal 

Eugene  Register-Guard  Salem  Capital  Journal 

K'amalh  Falls  News  Heiald  Salem  Oregon  Statesman 

The  Dalles  Chronicle 


Grants  Pass  Courier 


Corvallis  Gazette-Times 


Portland  Oregon  Journal 


TODAY’S  PICTURES  WITH  TODAY’S  NEWS  TODAY 
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Long  Island 

QUEERS  •  mSSAU  .  SUFFOLK 


NSW  CAR  SALES  EXCEED 
COMBINED  SALES  OF 
MANHAmN,  BROOKLYN, 
BRONX  &  RICHMOND! 

I^ng  Island  traly  moves  on  wheels  .  .  . 
during  the  fust  six  months  of  this  year,  more  than 
5  out  of  every  10  passenger  cars  sold  in  New  York 
City,  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties  were  sold  in 
Long  Island  (Queens,  Nassau  and  Suffolk).  In 
Queens  alone,  new  car  sales  for  the  first  5  months 
of  1955  topped  hy  a  big  margin  the  first  SIX 
months  of  1954. 

Substantially  increased  schedules  in  the 
Long  Island  Press  and  the  Long  Island  Star- 
Journal  have  made  a  major  contribution  to  these 
increased  sales. 

The  Long  Island  Press  and  the  Long  Island 
Star-Journal,  with  ever-increasing  circulations  go 
into  327,941-"  (mostly  car-owning)  homes  on  I^ng 
Island. 

*ASC  Publishers  SlalemenI,  March  31,  1955 
Long  Island  Press  -  240,743  Long  Island  Star-Journal  -  87,198 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  OFFICE 
NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS 
STAR  SQUARE.  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  I.  N.  Y. 


XJnDER  TITLE  of  “Take  These  Men  Away,  Doc,”  Charla 
McHarry  wrote  in  his  New  York  Daily  News  column:  “Not 
many  stories  are  written  about  newspaper  copyreaders.  His 
is  understandable  when  you  consider  that  the  men  who  logical¬ 
ly  would  write  these  stories  hate  copyreaders.  There  is  reasoo  i 
for  this  feeling,  too,  for  copyreaders  know  slick,  cheap  tricb 
like  spelling,  punctuation  and  headline  writing.  They  also  keep  ' 
an  embarrassing  file  of  facts  in  their  oddly-shaped  heads. 

They  have  the  final  say  on  almost  everything  that  goes  in  the 
paper  and  they  are  objectionable  guys  personally,  at  least 
until  you  get  to  know  them.  If  you  have  20  years  to  spetwl 
and  are  willing  to  work  at  it,  you  might  get  to  know  one.”  ' 

— Mississippi  is  breeding  a  notable  strain  of  the  hniui 
'  species  as  well  as  its  famous  ratfish.  Consider  the  roinridrm 
:  of  this  year’s  Pulitzer  Prizes.  The  Public  Service  Award  wrg 
I  to  the  Columbus  (Ca.)  Ledger,  whose  editor,  Robert  Brown,  «a 
I  born  in  Mississippi  and  started  19  years  ago  on  the  CreennUt  i 
(Miss.)  Delta  Star.  William  Faulkner  and  Tennessee  Willims, 

I  both  Mississippians,  won  the  awards  for  novel  and  play,  respcctirs 
'  ly,  and  the  play  deals  with  Mississippi  life.  Turner  Catlcd|^ 

I  ISetv  York  Times  managing  editor,  who  was  bom  in  Missmip^  I 
began  his  career  there  and  is  known  among  friends  as  “Minis 
!  sippi  Catfish”  Catledge,  was  elected  to  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Ai 
I  visory  Committee,  of  which  llodding  Carter,  editor  of  the  abets 
I  mentioned  Delta  Star  in  Mississippi,  was  already  a  member. 

—  V.  Y.  Dallman,  81,  editor  of  Springfield’s  Illinois  Stale 
Journal,  invited  Marilyn  Monroe,  who  claims  she  wants  to 
“commune  with  Lincoln,”  to  visit  Lincoln  Land  and  its 
shrines  with  the  octogenarian  editor,  “an  ardent  admirer”  of  ^ 
Monroe  (and  Lincoln)  serving  as  guide  .  .  .  And  Joseph  R. 
Knowland,  octogenarian  publisher  of  the  Oakland  ((^alif) 
Tribune,  discovered  that  California’s  gold  discovery  didn’t 
make  big  headlines.  James  W.  Marshall’s  find  on  Jan.  24, 

1848,  was  reported  two  months  later — on  the  bottom  of  Page 
2 — in  the  Californian  .  .  .  Publisher  Glen  Charles,  Ijakmn 
(Ore.)  Lake  County  Examiner,  staked  a  claim  in  a  nearby 
uranium  area  .  .  .  Albert  L.  Sage,  reporter  who  is  in  his  51st 
year  with  the  Port  Jervis  (N.  Y.)  Union-Gazette,  was  a  wd- 
come  caller  at  E  &  P  while  vacationing  .  .  ,  And  W.  F.  (Bill) 
McGuigan,  publisher,  Blanchard sville  (Wis.)  Blade,  completed 
a  half  century  with  his  paper. 

— Hurricanes  now  bear  feminine  names,  so  City  Editor  Johl 
Olesky,  Williamson  (W.Va.)  Daily  News,  names  heat  waves  afte* 
men — Alvin,  Bob,  Charley  .  .  .  It’s  been  brother  against  brother 
in  the  news  wars  in  Santa  Fe  this  Summer.  Ed  and  Jerry  Martii 
have  been  competing  for  news  beats  for  the  AP  and  TP,  !»»• 
pectively,  at  the  New  Mexico  state  capitol.  AP  transferred  H 
from  Houston  and  UP  sent  Jerry  from  Cheyenne  temporarily  f« 
vacation  relief  .  .  .  From  Vera  Napier’s  “Over  the  Coffee  Cnpi 
column  in  the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Tribune:  ‘Didja  know  thil 
I  Howard  Bryan,  who  writes  about  pioneers  and  Injuns  in  ‘Off 
i  the  Beaten  Path’  in  the  Tribune,  once  filled  in  as  Trib  womzu'i 
;  page  editor?  One  young  bride-elect  called  him  and  gave  hm 
all  the  details  of  her  wedding.  She  listed  the  bridesmaids.  lb» 
decorations,  the  reception,  the  dresses,  the  visitors — ‘That’s  every¬ 
thing,’  she  ended.  ‘What’s  the  bridegroom’s  name?’  he  asked. 

—  A  boy,  they  say,  plugged  a  dike  to  save  Holland.  Well,  James  Du^ 
vich,  12,  newspaperboy  for  the  Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Records, 
while  delivering  his  route,  came  across  a  downed  power  line  glowitl 
and  sputtering  on  the  ground.  Boy,  bicycle  and  newspapers  stayed  at  t* 
spot  45  minutes  to  warn  pedestrians  .  .  .  And  Dick  Young,  14,  a  »m- 
stitute  carrier  for  the  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Times  Record,  while  deliver^ 
papers,  became  suspicious  of  two  youths  in  two  cars.  Result  waa  tm 
main  headline  on  Page  1:  “Alertness  of  Newspaper  Boy  Leads  to  Arrtf 
of  Two  Accused  of  Car  Thefts.” 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


For  this  he  won  the  Sidney  Hillman 
Foundation  award  for  the  nation’s 
best  newspaper  reporting.  Later,  he 
won  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  for 
his  series  “Jim  Crow’s  Last  Stand?’’, 
a  deep-probing  analysis  of  the  five 
segregation  cases  then  pending  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Carl  Rowan’s  specialized  report¬ 
ing  is  just  one  reflection  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune’s  belief 
that  good  newspapers  should  be  a 
constructive  educational  force  among 
the  people  they  serve.  It’s  through 
such  extra-thorough  coverage  of  all 
of  the  world’s  news  that  these  two 
newspapers  have  gained  and  held 
their  position  as  the  best-read  in  a 
3li  state  area. 


Minneapolis 
Star  a/t  ^Tribune 

EVINING  MORNING  *  SUNDAY 


625,000  SUNDAY -495,000  DAILY 


JOHN  COWIES,  PrnidMl 


It’s  there— but  you  can’t  see  it.  Those  bulky 
files  of  old  newspapers  are  in  the  way. 

Why  not  start  getting  them  out  of  the  way  . . . 
by  starting  a  file  of  The  New  York  Times  on 
Microfilm?  As  a  space  saver,  it  beats  every¬ 
thing.  For  each  small  reel  contains  ten  issues 
of  The  Times.  A  whole  year’s  file  takes  up  less 
room  than  an  ordinary  typewriter. 

And  it’s  so  convenient  to  u.se!  You  put  your 
reel  in  a  microfilm  reader,  and  in  no  time  at 
all  you  are  scanning  the  wanted  news  story. 
It’s  always  there . . .  for  in  The  New  York 
Times  on  Microfilm  you  get  the  complete 
newspaper.  Nothing  is  left  out. 


What  is  more,  the  problem  of  keeping  your 
news  files  up  to  date  has  been  eliminated.  A 
new  reel  of  The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm 
is  produced  every  10  days,  and  mailed  to  you 
within  3  days  of  period  it  covers. 

You  can  start  your  file  of  The  New  York  Times 
on  Microfilm  at  a  cost  of  only  $160— the  price 
of  a  one-year  subscription  beginning  with  the 
current  month. 

As  your  file  of  reels  grows,  so  will  your  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  this  space-saving,  time-saving  serv¬ 
ice.  Why  wait  any  longer  to  order  it? 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  ON  MICROFILM 

Times  Square,  Neiv  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


the  spot  news  paper  of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  fields 


ITU  Sets  Jurisdiction 
Claim  To  Phototype  Jobs 


Insists  Upon  Full  Autonomy 
Or  It  Will  Leave  New  AFL-CIO 

By  Jrrry  \\  alk<M* 

Boston 

The  International  Typographical  Union  here  this  week  em¬ 
braced  the  trend  toward  phototype  methods  of  printing  and  set 
a  firm  line  of  jurisdiction  for  itself  around  the  new  machines 
and  processes. 

Adopting  a  union  program  composed  by  President  Wood¬ 
ruff  Randolph  and  his  fellow  officers  to  cope  with  “the  stagger¬ 
ing  problems”  of  technological  change  in  the  industry,  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  ITU’s  97th  convention  actually  cautioned  other  crafts 
to  stay  off  their  chosen  preserve. 

In  one  declaration  the  print¬ 


ers  threatened  to  disaffiliate 
thur  union  from  the  merged 
American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  Congress  of  Industrial  Or¬ 
ganizations  unless  they  are  left 
with  the  perogative  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  own  jurisdictional 
claims. 

Strong  .\I‘TA 

Another  formal  action  by  the 
convention  was  the  endorsement 
of  a  Randolph-led  movement 
toward  strengthening  of  the 
Allied  Printing  Trades  Associa¬ 
tion  so  as  to  have  a  strong,  uni¬ 
fied  voice  at  the  meeting  in 
December  when  the  AFL-CIO 
combination  will  be  effected. 
The  primary  intention  is  to  in¬ 
sist  that  the  new  federation’s 
constitutional  structure  shall 
not  encroach  upon  the  autono¬ 
my  of  the  individual  unions. 

Mr.  Randolph  struck  down  a 
suggestion  from  the  floor  that 


raphers.  The  pressmen  and  en¬ 
gravers  object  to  the  lithog¬ 
raphers’  claims  of  jurisdiction 
over  work  they  perform,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  offset  printing 
field.  There  was  a  hint,  too, 
that  the  printers  fear  the  po¬ 
tential  claims  of  the  lithogra¬ 
phers  in  the  field  of  photo¬ 
composition. 

Vicepresident  A.J.  DeAndrade 
of  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistants’  Union 
of  North  America  seconded  the 
explanation  given  by  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  that  the  purpose  in  re¬ 
vising  the  1911  agreement 
among  the  Allied  Printing 
Trades  unions  is  to  provide  the 
machinery  for  settling  juris¬ 
dictional  disputes  among  them¬ 
selves  and  guard  against  any 
raiding  by  outside  unions. 

Amendment  Sought 


Referring  to  the  AFL-CIO 
the  “united  front”  concept  might  meeting,  Mr.  DeAndrade  said: 
be  applied  to  support  of  strikes  “The  attempt  is  going  to  be 


involving  any  one  of  the  unions. 
This  is  a  matter  to  be  handled 
strictly  at  the  local  level,  he  ad¬ 
vised.  Later  the  convention 
vetoed  proposals  to  initiate  a 
merger  of  printing  trades 
unions. 

The  association  now  includes 


made  by  us  collectively  to  try 
to  amend  that  constitution  to 
protect  the  jurisdictional  rights 
of  each  organization.” 

Amendments  to  the  1911 
agreement,  if  adopted  by  the 
five  unions,  will  equalize  repre- 

-  - - -  sentation  on  the  Board  of 

the  printers,  pressmen,  stereo-  Governors,  remove  the  necessity 
typers  and  electrotypers,  photo-  for  unanimous  vote  on  all  mat- 
engravers  and  bookbinders.  On  ters  and  give  the  board  author- 
the  outside  and  with  little  hope  ity  to  withdraw  the  union  label 
t*K  filing  associated  with  from  jobs  deemed  inimical  to 
he  “Big  Five”  are  the  lithog-  the  best  interests  of  the  asso- 
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ciation.  It  is  further  provided 
that  when  a  local  union  calls  a 
strike  approved  by  its  interna¬ 
tional  union  the  council  shall 
remove  the  label  immediately. 

Mr.  Randolph  pointed  out 
that  the  new  agreement  will 
make  it  possible  for  four  out 
of  five  unions  to  determine  an 
issue  as  against  the  will  of  the 
fifth. 

Heedless  of  the  complaint  by 
the  president  of  the  Photo- 
Engraver’s  Union,  Wilfrid  T. 
Connell,  that  the  ITU  was  tak¬ 
ing  unfair  advantage  of  the 
Milwaukee  agreement  on  photo¬ 
type  jurisdiction,  the  conven¬ 
tion  voted  to  amend  the  ITU 
general  law's  to  spell  out  the 
jobs  claimed. 

The  ITU  will  insist  on  juris¬ 
diction  over  “all  work  necessary 
to  process  the  product  emanat¬ 
ing  from  phototypesetting  ma¬ 
chines,  including  its  develop¬ 
ment,  waxing,  paste  makeup, 
ruling,  photo-proofing,  correc¬ 
tion  and  alteration  of  the  paste 
makeup,  serving  as  the  com¬ 
pleted  copy  for  the  plate-mak¬ 
ing  camera.” 

Milwaukee  .Agreement 

This  is  now  provided  in  the 
agreement  which  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  and  the  En¬ 
gravers’  Union  signed  to  cover 
photo  composition  in  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal  plant. 
Previously,  a  similar  claim  of 
jurisdiction  had  been  granted 
to  the  printers  in  a  newspaper 
contract  in  Jersey  City,  where 
there  was  no  immediate  inten¬ 
tion  of  using  phototype  methods. 

Since  the  Milwaukee  agree¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Connell  advised  the 
engravers’  annual  convention 
this  week  in  Milwaukee,  the 
ITU  has  persisted  in  ofTering  it 
as  “a  model  clause”  in  all  con¬ 
tracts,  despite  the  fact  it  relates 
specifically  to  the  work  done  in 
the  Journal  plant.  It  was  Mr. 
Connell’s  contention  that  juris¬ 
dictional  claims  should  be 
worked  out  to  meet  the  varying 
conditions  and  practices  in  each 
shop. 


Guild  Unwelcome 
On  Labor  Papers 

Boston 

The  ITU  decided  to  close  the 
door  to  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild,  CIO,  in  shops  where 
labor  union  newspapers  arc 
published. 

A  change  in  the  membership 
bylaws  served  notice,  that  juris¬ 
diction  over  writers  employed 
on  newspapers  such  as  Labor’s 
Daily  will  be  reserved  to  the 
printers  union.  The  ITU  speci¬ 
fied  that  it  had  relinquished 
jurisdiction  only  over  writers 
on  local  newspapers. 

The  printers  union  has  been 
having  difficulties  in  negotia¬ 
tions  with  guild  units  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Jamestown 
(N.Y.)  Sun,  an  ITU-financed 
daily,  the  guild  has  filed  unfair- 
to-labor  charges. 

Two  years  ago  the  engravers’ 
convention  expressed  a  policy  of 
asserting  claim  to  all  work  back 
of  the  keyboard  on  the  photo¬ 
type  machines.  That  would  leave 
the  mere  composition  to  print¬ 
ers.  The  ITU  leaders  insisted 
at  their  convention  here  that 
logic  was  on  their  side  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  claim  to  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  all  work  performed  in 
the  composition  of  material  up 
to  the  actual  engraver’s  copy 
because  that’s  all  the  engraver 
union  now  has. 

Processes  Studied 

The  ITU  delegates  spent  con¬ 
siderable  time  studying  the 
phototype  processes,  first  in  a 
series  of  films  presented  at  their 
first  session,  then  in  working 
displays,  which  included  Photon 
machines. 

Mr.  Randolph  made  the  new 
technology  of  printing  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  convention  and  never 
passed  up  a  chance  to  urge  the 
members  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  new  kind  of  work.  The 
ITU  itself  has  drawn  up  a  de¬ 
tailed  educational  program  and 
it  is  inviting  the  manufacturers 
of  the  new  machines  to  provide 
opportunities  for  the  union 
members  to  learn  the  new  skills. 

It  was  apparent  in  comments 
by  many  of  the  printers  as  they 
watched  the  film  method  of 
setting  type  that  they  envision 
photocomposition  as  a  greater 
(Continued  on  page  Tib) 
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60  Years^  Service 


Detroit  Free  Press 
Honors  Eddie  Guest 


I  T~>  •  unless  his  demands  are  met” 

barter  Resigns  “Having  realized  that^  ht 

Ml  should  not  and  will  not  be  per- 

In  |v  n  n  Y  AT"  1  I  I  mltted  to  dictate  the  policies  of 

IVllUAV  11 1C  the  Journal,”  the  answer  sUtes, 

I  TY*  I  “Carter  has  set  about  upon  a 

otOCK  UlSDUte  diabolical  scheme”  to  deprive 
1  Mrs.  Lotspeich  and  Mrs.  Smith 


By  Royce  Howes 

Associate  Editor,  Detroit  Free  Press 


Knoxville,  Tenn.  ^nd  her  descendants  of  the 
T  u  Tj  i-i  *  T  1-  greater  value  of  the  37%  per 

John  P.  Carter  Jr.  has  re-  (.gjjt  interest,  which  Mrs.  Lot- 
signed  as  vicepresident  of  the  speich  owns  in  the  voting  and 


Detroit  ther,  met  Charles  Hoyt  on  the  """-’toting  stock  of  the  Journal 

“More  consistently  than  any  steps  of  the  Free  Press  Build-  (Tenn)  Journal  Mrs'  r 

man  in  this  newspaper  business  ing.  Lotspeich,  company  president,’  60^  pe^  ceS  inSS^^fn  the* W 

of  ours,  Eddie  Guest  has  shown  Hoyt,  an  accountant  for  the  said  that  Mr.  Carter’s  resigna-  stock  owned  by  Lotsueichat 

the  rich  returns  paid  in  both  paper,  patronized  the  drugstore  tion  had  been  requested,  but  de-  his  death  be  sold  L  a  u!?t  at  . 

tangibles  and  intangibles— by  where  Eddie  was  a  boy  of  all  clined  further  comment.  Mr.  to  be  determined  bl  him 

the  constant  exercise  of  warmth,  work.  He  thought  highly  of  him  Carter  also  declined  comment.  and  without  regard  to  the^effS 
of  sympathy,  of  human  under-  and,  at  the  chance  meeting  out-  Mr.  Carter  is  a  nephew  of  such  sale  would  have  on 

.standing.  Their  dividends  have  side  the  Free  Press  offered  the  late  Mr.  Lotspeich  and  is  s?ock  now  oi^ed  b^^^  defeS?. 

been  love,  respect  and  confi-  Eddie  a  job.  Eddie  took  it.  co-executor  with  Mrs.  Lotspeich  ants,”  the  answer  charges. 

husband’s  trust  - 


dence.”  It  was  thus  that  Eddie  Guest,  of  her  late 

With  this  keynote  message  still  several  weeks  short  of  his  estate.  Mr.  Carter  is  also  a 


from  its  editor  and  publisher,  14th  birthday,  began  a  newspa-  director  of  the  publishing  com-  IState  lliriiway  rolice 
John  S.  Knight,  the  Detroit  per  career  that  has  lasted  60  pany.  Give  Press  Priority 

Free  Presit  on  Aug.  19  paid  years.  Earlier  Mr.  Carter  and  his  Albany,  N.  Y. 

tribute  to  its  most  veteran  and  15,000  Verses  sister,  Mrs.  Alice  Carter  Todd,  ^gw  York  State  Police  on  the 

best-known  staff  member  at  a  The  date  Dec.  11,  1898,  is  both  heirs  of  Mr.  Lotspeich,  Thruway  detail  are  required  to 

luncheon  celebrating  the  poet’s  firmly  fixed  in  the  annals  of  filed  suit  in  Chancery  Court  cooperate  with  the  press  when- 

completion  of  60  years  un-  the  Free  Press.  It  was  on  that  asking  the  court  to  order  the  gyer  a  story  breaks  on  the 

broken  service  with  the  paper,  day  that  the  paper  carried  its  sale  of  the  controlling  interest  super-highway. 

74th  Birthday  stock  in  the  publishing  com-  Troopers  who  patrol  the  road 


Honored  with  Mr.  Guest,  who 


pany. 


„  ,  -  -  24  hours  a  day  have  been  in- 

celebrated  his  74th  birthday  the  i,gy  then^a  cnh  renorter  Rv  Cited  structed  by  their  superior  of- 

following  day,  were  231  others  the ’time  he  had  reached  a  mere  The  bill  also  asks  that  the  fleers  to  talk  freely  with  reliort- 

who  have  worked  for  the  paper  24  he  had  shone  so  brilliantlv  publisher’s  widow,  Mrs.  Ethel  f*’®  covering  a  story,  and  to  al- 

for  25  years  or  more.  that  he  was  given  his  own  Moore  Lotspeich,  be  personally  a® 

Toastmaster  at  the  luncheon,  ggiumn.  He  fell  into  the  habit  liable  for  the  difference  be-  hampeied,  as  long  as  they  dont 

held  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  was  beginning  it  each  day  with  tween  the  sale  of  the  stock  and  p  liM 

Lee  Hills,  Free  Press  vicepresi-  ^  bit  of  verse.  $1,000,000— on  the  contention  22  State  Police 

dent  and  executive  e^tor  ^e  had  once  clipped  the  that  she  rejected  an  offer  of  substations  along  the  Thra^y 

Among  the  speakers  were  Basil  ygj.se  of  others  around  the  that  amount  for  the  stock.  telephone  numbers 

L.  Walters,  executive  editor  of  country,  editors  now  began  to  -A-  temporary  injunction  pro-  spapers  an  ra  10  s 

the  Knight  Newspapers,  and  gjj  verse  of  Eddie  Guest,  hibiting  Mrs.  Lotspeich  from 

Henry  C.  Weidler,  Free  Press  transferring  or  othei-wise  dis-  """'bers  is  supposed  to  have  a 

business  manager.  There  were  three  books  of  posing  of  any  of  the  stock  in- 

It  was  on  a  summer  day  in  Eddie  Guest  verses — the  first  eluded  in  the  estate  was  ob-  . 

1895  that  the  long,  happy  as-  j,j  1909— which  Eddie  produced  tained  by  Mr.  Carter.  Mrs.  accident  or  crime  occurs, 

sociation  of  poet  and  paper  j^^jp  younger  Lotspeich  is  president,  treas-  • 

began.  Young  Edgar  A.  Guest,  brother,  Harry.  urer  and  publisher  of  the  com- 

^aanin^^i^^rran^^o^Jii^^^  gy  jqjg  Eddie  Guest’s  name  pany. 

had  spread  so  far  that  proposi-  Twelve  other  heirs,  in  addi- 
E  &  P  INDEX  tions  came  from  book  publish-  tion  to  Mrs.  Lotspeich,  were 


high  priority  on  the  list  of 
things  a  trooper  must  do  when 


Is  Letter  to  Editor 
Political  Activity? 

Washington 
The  Civil  Service  Commission 


Advertising  News  15-22  ing  houses  and  syndicates.  He  made  defendants  in  the  bill. 

Circulation  .  44  signed  up  that  year  with  Reilly  The  bill  recites  that  11,974  has  been  asked  to  rule  whether 

Classified  Clinic  24  &  Britton  (now  Reilly  &  Lee)  .shares  of  the  20,000  shares  of  writing  a  letter  for  newspaper 

Editorial  34  for  books  and  with  George  common  stock  of  the  publishing  publication  is  participation  in  a 

l.etters  .  2  Matthew’  Adams  for  syndica-  company  are  included  in  the  political  campaign  to  the  extent 

Newspaper  Law  .  40  tion.  Those  connections  still  bloc  which  is  made  the  subject  of  calling  down  upon  a  Federal 

Obituary’  .  38  .‘<tand.  of  litigation.  The  remainder  is  worker  the’  punishment  of  the 

Personals  .35  Eddie  doe.sn’t  miss  dead-  largely  held  by  Mrs.  Lotspeich  Hatch  Act. 

Photography  58  lines.  Every  week  the  quota  of  and  other  members  of  her  im-  Curtis  C.  Wilson  of  Houston, 

Plant-Equipment  48  verses  comes  off  Eddie’s  type-  mediate  family.  Tex.,  a  veteran  postal  worker, 

Promotion  .  16  writer.  Every  day  what  he  Mrs.  Lotspeich  charged  in  had  caused  a  communication  to 

Ray  Erwin’s  Column  .  4  writes  is  read  by  an  estimated  answer  to  Mr.  Carter’s  suit  be  printed  in  the  Houston  Pott, 

’Round  Their  Beats  12  10,000,000  readers  of  more  than  that  the  former  vicepresident  likening  “Eisencrat”  Governor 


Shop  Talk  .  64 

Short  Takes  .  2 


100  newspapers.  “schemed”  to  deprive  her  of  the  Allan  Shivers  to  a  “Judas  ^at. 

Famed  poet.  Radio  star.  I^ec-  greater  value  of  her  interest  in  He  was  suspended  from  b*®  i®” 

Syndicates  .  56  ture-platform  luminarv.  Holly-  the  newspaper.  under  the  statute  barring  Fed- 

Any  article  apj, earing  in  this  ^  employes  from  politic 

publication  may  be  reproduced  al  Z2r 

provided  acknowledgement  is 


made  of  the  Editor  &  PvB- 


But  in  Eddie  Guest’s  case  it  sive”  to  Mrs.  Lotspeich  regard-  Seeking  to  have  the  order 
wasn’t.  Whatever  else  he  was,  ing  the  estate’s  affairs  and  has  set  aside,  Mr.  Wilson  contends 


stated  on  occasion  that  he  “will  a  letter  to  a  newspaper  editor  b 


sisted  in 
first. 


estate  by  litigation  expenses  barred  type. 
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LISHER  copyright  and  date  of  all  through  the  years  he  per-  .....  "  netivitv  of  the 

'  ...  being  a  newspaperman  completely  deplete  the  Lotspeich  not  political  activity  01 
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E  n-t-h-u-s-i-a-s-m  Spells 
American  Weekly’s  Comeback 


Revenue  Gaining;  Circulation 
Will  Pass  10,000,000  in  Oct. 

With  enthusiasm — naturally — the  American  Weekly  is  soar¬ 
ing  above  the  10,000,000  mark  in  circulation. 

The  goal  will  be  reached  actually  on  Oct.  2  when  the 
Columbia  (S.C.)  State  becomes  the  30th  newspaper  distribut¬ 
ing  the  Hearst-produced  magazine.  The  State,  incidentally, 
will  be  the  eighth  newcomer  to  the  AW  list  since  the  new 
rotogravure  format  was  adopted  in  May,  1952. 

The  ABC  figures  for  com- 

parable  March  periods  show  this  1.  Modernization  of  AW’s 
upward  surge:  format  and  technology. 

J952  - . .  9,216,905  2.  Dramatization  of  AW’s 

1953  . .  9,379,112  contents  and  appeal. 

1954  . . . . .  9,727,040  3.  Enrichment  of  its  services 

1955  _ _  9,958,481  to  the  public. 

When  the  Columbia  State’s  But  first,  a  look  at  the  scene 


One  of  the  first  steps,  recog¬ 
nized  as  essential  to  give  the 
magazine  a  new  appearance, 
was  to  abandon  letterpress 
printing  (Hearst-owned  press¬ 
es),  and  switch  over  to  the 
modern  Dultgen  rotogravure 
process.  A  $60,000,000  10-year 
contract  was  signed  with  Cuneo 
Press. 

An  Editor  Is  Selected 
Herbert  Mayes,  editor  of 
Good  Housekeeping,  a  Hearst 
publication,  was  a.sked  to  select 
an  editor  to  originate  and  carry 
out  a  completely  new  editorial 
program.  His  selection  was  Mr. 
Heyn,  editor-in-chief  of  Mac- 
fadden  Publications. 

Mr.  Heyn’s  work,  not  only 


purpose — to  entertain — and  this, 
in  view  of  the  changing  way  of 
American  life,  was  not  enough. 

The  modern  .American  tastes 
were  for  entertainment  with  a 
purpose,  for  service  and  instruc¬ 
tion,  for  amusement  and  pur¬ 
poseful  living. 

Brought  in  by  W.  R.  Hearst 
Jr.  as  associate  publisher  in 
October,  1951,  Bob  Levitt  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  re¬ 
organization.  He  had  been  con-  for  Macfadden,  but  for  Triangle 


nected  with  the  Hearst  organi¬ 
zation  as  reporter,  advertising 
and  promotion  manager,  and 
circulation  specialist.  After 
World  War  II  service  he  re¬ 
joined  the  Hearst  organization 
as  promotion  manager  of  the 


Publications,  was  well  known  in 
the  field  of  publishing  and 
stamped  with  the  indelible 
printers’  ink  of  success. 

In  his  approach  to  editorial 
ideas,  he  eagerly  utilizes  the 
research  facilities  afforded  by 


85,096  circulation  is  added,  the  in  1951.  Editorially,  the  Amer-  American  Weekly  and  of  Puck  the  Hearst  organization.  To 
.\W  total  is  10,043,577  (on  the  ican  Weekly  was  living  in  its  — the  Comic  Weekly.  It  was  these  findings  his  own  applica- 
last  March  basis),  thus  making 

for  a  net  gain  of  826,672  over  outdated.  There  was  but  one  for  his  new  assignment. 

1952. 

Out  of  the  Doldrums 
.A  very  special  concept  of 
oithusittsm,  as  applied  to  the 
•American  Weekly  by  Robert  D. 

Levitt  and  Ernest  V.  Heyn,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor,  respectively, 
is  the  key  to  the  phenomenal 
comeback  of  this  publication 
from  its  1951  doldrums. 

In  the  Fall  of  ’51,  when 
Messrs.  Levitt  and  Heyn  were 
called  on  to  minister  to  the  fal¬ 
tering  AW,  they  hit  on  their 
“enthusiasm”  concept  as  the  es¬ 
sence  of  their  publishing  goal. 

(It  was  born  in  a  taxicab,  while 
they  were  en  route  to  a  con¬ 
ference  with  an  advertising 
prospect.) 

“Most  people  like  most 
things,”  reason  Mr.  Heyn.  “Most 
people  like  some  things  better 
than  others.  But  most  people 
have  a  few  things  about  which 
they  are  extremely  enthusiastic. 

For  these  enthusiasms,  they  are 
mlling  to  spend  money  and 
time,  as  ‘do-it-yourselfers,’  and 
hi-fi  fans  and  hot-rodders  de¬ 
monstrate. 

.Motivating  Idea 
“I/)rd  Chesterfield  put  it 
another  way:  ‘Seek  for  a  per¬ 
son’s  predominant  passion  and 
you  will  move  the  world.’  Moti¬ 
vation  research  was  not  even  a 
Rleam  in  a  psychologist’s  eye 
'vhen  he  said  it.” 

'^is,  then,  is  the  idea  with 
which  Publisher  Levitt  (then 
^sociate  publisher)  and  Editor 
Heyn  set  out  to  implement  a 
three-fold  rejuvenation  program 
>imed  at: 


oast  glory.  Much  about  it  was  from  this  post  he  was  drafted  tion  of  literary  perception  is 

added. 

Within  a  month  of  assuming 
command,  Mr.  Levitt  began 
complete  revamping  of  basic 
policies  and  the  printing  pro¬ 
cess,  and  followed  through  with 
advertising  and  merchandising 
innovations. 

The  starting  point,  according 
to  Mr.  Levitt,  was  to  “gear  the 
magazine  to  the  enthusiasms  of 
the  new  American  way  of  life.” 

The  thinking  that  prompted 
the  slogan  and  motivated  the 
policy  changes  that  turned  the 
tide  is  a  sort  of  saga  of  then 
and  now,  as  enunciated  by  Mr. 
Levitt: 

“In  the  early  days  of  this 
country,  when  people  were  hav¬ 
ing  their  first  chance  to  act  as 
free  citizens  in  a  democracy, 
their  major  enthusiasm  was 
politics — political  debates,  torch¬ 
light  processions,  fist  fights — a 
strong  leaning  toward  rococo 
exhibitionism. 

A  Quick  Change 
“The.se  furnished  the  major 
inspiration  for  the  enthusiasms 
of  the  American  people.  The 
American  Weekly  was  replete 
with  stories  of  the  battles  for 
political  power,  Klondike  pio¬ 
neers,  Bryan,  Free  Silver,  Jim 
Corbett,  Lillian  Russell,  mutton 
chop  sleeves  and  bustles — some 
subjects  serious,  others  hilari¬ 
ous — but  all  giving  evidence  of 
the  nation’s  burgeoning  self- 
consciou.sness. 

“As  the  Twentieth  Century 
threw  off  its  swaddling  clothes 
getting  ready  for  the  Roaring 
Twenties,  Americans  made  a 
{Continued  on  page  50) 


SMILES  OF  ENTHUSIASM  are  worn  well  by  Editor  Ernest  V.  Heyn. 
at  left,  and  Publisher  Robert  D.  Levitt  as  they  study  the  American 
Weekly's  progress  report. 
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Dailies  Lead 
To  A-Cities’ 

Newspapers  in  two  atomic- 
age  cities — Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 
and  Richland,  Wash. — saw  their 
hopes  for  private  self-rule  come 
nearer  realization  this  week 
when  President  Eisenhower 
signed  a  bill  they  have  been 
backing. 

Among  the  300  or  more  meas¬ 
ures  which  the  President  took 
to  his  farm  home  at  Gettys¬ 
burg  to  consider  before  he  be¬ 
gan  his  Colorado  vacation  was 
one  that  received  scant  public¬ 
ity  beyond  the  two  cities  imme¬ 
diately  affected.  This  measure 
—  now  law  —  authorizes  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
sell  houses  and  business  propei- 
ties  to  the  residents  and  event¬ 
ually  may  lead  to  municipal 
government. 

What  was  the  “newspaper 
background”  of  this  seemingly 
(juiet  “revolution”  in  the  two 
cities?  Editor  &  Publisher  ob¬ 
tained  the  stories  from  the  edi¬ 
tors  : 

Huge  Injormational 
Task  Still  Lies  Ahead 

Uy  Dirk  Siny  .SIT 

Managing  Editor,  Oak  Ridger 

Ever  since  1947  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  (created  in 
that  year)  has  been  talking  of 
“community  disposal”  of  resi¬ 
dential  property  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  self-government. 

Almost  ever  since  that  time 
residents  have  been  calling  the' 
Oak  Ridger  and  asking,  “Look, 
buddy,  all  I  wanna’  know  is, 
are  they  going  to  sell  these 
houses  or  aren’t  they?” 

Direct  as  the  question  is,  it 
has  always  baffled  staff  mem- 
liers.  The  problem  just  hasn’t 
been  that  simple. 

This  week,  however,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Oak  Ridger 
began  publication  in  January, 
1949,  staffers  have  had  a  direct 
answer:  “Yes,  they  are.” 

The  bill  that  establishes  a 
plan  for  gradual  shedding  of 
ownership  and  obligations  on 
the  part  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  in  these  two  cities  (Oak 
Ridge,  33,000;  Richland,  27,- 
000),  was  passed  first  by  the 
Senate  on  Friday  night,  July 
29,  and  by  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  the  following  morn¬ 
ing. 

No  other  single  topic  —  not 
«ven  nuclear  developments  — 
has  been  given  so  much  of  this 
young  daily’s  news  space  during 
its  first  six  and  a  half  years  of 


the  Way 
Self-Rule 

editions.  Scarcely  a  week  has 
pas.sed  that  there  has  not  been 
some  editorial  comment  on  the 
subject. 

Ever  since  Oak  Ridge  was 
built  amidst  a  quiet  East  Ten¬ 
nessee  countryside,  Ridgers 
have  paid  their  rent  to  a  federal 
landlord  and  looked  to  a  gov¬ 
ernment  contractor  for  police 
and  fire  protection,  financing 
and  management  of  its  schools 
and  all  of  the  other  normal 
municipal  services. 

But  the  Oak  Ridger  has  not 
only  been  interested  in  telling 
of  community  disposal  steps,  it 
has  also  been  anxious  to  in¬ 
fluence  and  hasten  such  step. 
It  has  been  the  paper’s  prime 
editorial  plank  that  only 
through  private  ownership  and 
normal  home  rule  can  Oak 
Ridge  realize  the  full  commu¬ 
nity  potential  of  which  it  is 
capable  —  and  the  newspaper 
publishing  operation  with  it. 

Says  Don  J.  McKay,  publish¬ 
er,  and  also  currently  president 
of  the  Oak  Ridge  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  “Continued  govern¬ 
ment  operation  inevitably  has  a 
stifling  effect.  Disposal  is  need¬ 
ed  to  free  the  community  of 
artificial  controls  so  that  it  may 
expand  more  naturally  on  its 
own.” 

Mr.  McKay  headed  a  delega¬ 
tion  that  made  two  trips  (and 
hundreds  of  telephone  calls)  to 
Washington  to  stump  for  the 
best  possible  bill  from  the  resi¬ 
dents’  viewpoint  and  then  to 
work  for  its  passage. 

Banner  Treatment  Daily 
For  two  weeks  banner  head¬ 
lines  on  each  edition  of  the 
Ridger  have  headed  up  stories 
telling  the  latest  developments 
relative  to  disposal  in  detail  and 
analyzing  the  prospects  for  fur¬ 
ther  developments. 

Herb  Stein,  staff  reporter  for 
the  Ridger,  has  acquired  the 
name  of  “Mr.  Disposal.”  It  is 
generally  accepted  that  no  other 
individual  —  here  or  in  Wash¬ 
ington — knows  and  understands 
as  much  of  the  detail  of  dis¬ 
posal  developments  as  he  does. 
He  should,  too,  for  he’s  missed 
scarcely  a  single  meeting  of  the 
hundreds  that  have  been  held 
by  citizens  on  the  subject 
through  the  years. 

“Now  that  the  bill  has  pass¬ 
ed,  what  are  you  going  to  write 
about  down  there?”  readers 
now  quip  to  Ridger  staff  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  newspaper  is  not  in  the 
least  concerned.  The  bill’s  pass¬ 


age  is  only  the  beginning.  Now 
comes  the  mammoth  informa¬ 
tion  job  of  keeping  readers  in¬ 
formed  of  the  progress  of  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  law  to  the  more 
than  8,000  housing  units. 

Part  of  One,  Big 
Grouing  Community 
By  (ilunn  Lit* 

Publisher,  Tri-City  Herald 

“Fi'eedom”  for  Richland, 
Wash.,  will  soon  be  an  actual 
fact  and  the  people — the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  we  feel — are 
looking  at  this  with  some  mis¬ 
givings.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  question  of  disposal  of 
the  Atomic  City  was  placed  on 
the  ballot  earlier  this  year  at 
a  city  election.  The  idea  was  to 
determine  public  sentiment  on 
the  mattei’. 

Richland  people  voted  down 
self-government  by  a  3  to  1 
margin. 

Much  of  this  opposition  stems 
from  the  fact  they  didn’t  know 
what  to  expect  from  such  “free¬ 
dom.”  They  are  especially  con¬ 
cerned  about  their  homes.  Some 
of  the  homes  are  of  World  War 
II  vintage  and  are  of  substand¬ 
ard  construction  by  IflS.'i  stan¬ 
dards. 

Others  dislike  the  looks  and 
location  of  the  homes.  The 
school  board,  for  example,  has 
been  concerned  about  an  ade¬ 
quate  tax  base  with  which  to 
maintain  schools  at  the  level 
which  the  people  have  become 
accustomed  to. 

Kept  Well  Informed 

The  Tri-City  Herald  has  cam¬ 
paigned  over  a  period  of  years 
to  have  Richland  made  a  free 
city  with  the  people  in  control 
of  their  own  community  desti¬ 
ny.  However,  we  recognized  the 
opposition  among  a  large  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  population  against 
disposal  and  we  gave  them  free 
access  of  our  columns. 

We  have  carried  numerous 
editorials  on  the  subject.  We 
have  given  over  countless 
columns  of  space  to  printing 
comments  from  public  officials, 
government  officials,  leaders  of 
the  opposition  to  disposal  and 
the  people  for  disposal  and 
have  had  numerous  interviews 
with  residents. 

The  Herald  has  attempted — 
and  we  think  succeeded  —  in 
keeping  abreast  with  every  de¬ 
velopment  in  this  situation. 

However,  disposal  of  Richland 
will  have  no  effect  on  our 
newspaper  publishing  operation. 
To  understand  what  this  means 
you  must  first  understand  the 
Tri-City  makeup. 

Richland  is  only  eight  miles 
from  Kennewick  City  Limits. 


But  between  Kennewick  and  I 
Richland  is  a  large  county  arn  f 
which  has  been  developed- 
largely  by  Handford  workers 
and  former  Richland  residents 
who  have  purchased  land  and 
built  their  own  homes.  Thev 
are  only  a  few  minutes  driving 
time  from  Richland. 

Pasco  is  but  two  miles  from 
Kennewick.  The  State  High¬ 
way  Department  in  July,  1954, 
opened  a  four-lane  $6  million 
bridge  over  the  Columbia  which 
puts  Pasco  as  close  to  Richland 
as  is  Kennewick. 

New  Stores  Flourish 

The  growth  of  these  three 
cities  has  been  so  rapid  that 
many  firms  are  only  beginning 
to  open  stores  here.  Sears,  Ro^ 
buck,  for  example,  opened  a  $2 
million  store  in  Pasco  a  year 
and  a  half  ago. 

New  stores  are  entering  the 
area  almost  daily.  So  we  don't 
think  that  disposal  of  Richland 
will  mean  any  great  changes  in 
our  present  operation  because 
the  cities  are  so  close  that  their 
boundaries  touch  and  the  com¬ 
munity  of  interest  between  the 
three  make  them  one  big  com¬ 
munity  of  more  than  80,000  per¬ 
sons. 

Sale  of  the  homes  in  Rich¬ 
land  should  mean  more  business 
for  suppliers  of  householc 
goods — rugs,  drapes,  paint 
furniture,  etc.,  because  once  the 
people  own  their  homes  the; 
undoubtedly  will  go  to  wort 
beautifying  them  and  puttin? 
money  into  making  them  more 
desirable. 

We  have  been  growing  con¬ 
stantly  since  the  Tri-City 
Herald  began  daily  publicatiot 
on  Nov.  13,  1947.  We  now  an 
approaching  the  1.5,000-mark  it 
circulation  and  are  past  it  oc 
Sunday  circulation.  We  have 
expanded  our  main  production 
plant  in  Kennewick,  building  v- 
addition  with  8,000  square  fW- 
of  space. 

• 

Local  Photo  Weekly 
Planned  in  Alaska 

Anchorage,  Alaslu 

A  newly-organized  firm.  Ml 
McKinley  Publishers,  Inc.,  hii 
announced  plans  for  establish¬ 
ing  a  new  community  weekly 
newspaper  here. 

The  first  issue  of  the  16-pa|( 
tabloid,  Spenard  Life,  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  publication  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  Sept.  29.  The  publishers 
plan  a  news-magazine  type  of 
publication  with  local  photo 
coverage. 

Ed  Baldwin,  local  business¬ 
man,  is  president  of  ML  Mc¬ 
Kinley  Publishers.  Robert  G 
Knox,  former  managing  editor 
of  the  Anchorage  Daily  Nett, 
is  first  vicepresident. 
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Education  Reporting 
Goals  Are  Defined 


Cambridge,  Mass. 

Education  has  become  a  big 
story  in  America  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  first  Educational 
Reporting  Conference  which 
closed  here  Aug.  13. 

Public  interest  in  what  goes 
on  in  the  nation’s  schools  calls 


“The  conference  developed 
more  points  of  agreement  than 
of  disagreement. 

“Points  of  agreement: 

8  Points  of  Agreement 
“1.  Education  is  too  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  American  people  to 
be  unnecessarily  the  object  of 


indifference  to  the  why  and  how  f\  k  j  j  i  i 

of  teaching  and  learning.  ^  IxFO  11 01  Cl 

“This  leads  into  the  question 
of  the  character  and  philosophy 

of  ‘open’  board  meetings,  and  1  ^1  llldl  111 
the  opening  of  the  classroom  to 
reportorial  obseiwation. 

General  Conclusion 
“In  sum,  the  conference  finds 
that  education  and  the  press 
have  more  in  common  than  in 
controversy.  The  differences  are 
real,  few,  and  not  beyond  re¬ 
solve.  Good  school  reporting  is 
good  business  for  the  press;  to 


for  continuing  attention  by  the  misunderstanding  and  misinter-  education  it  is  a  necessary  con 


press  and  full  cooperation  of 
Khool  officials  to  inform  par¬ 
ents  and  taxpayers,  the  con¬ 
ference  stated. 

Newspapers  and  school  ad¬ 
ministrations  of  11  cities  sent 


pretation. 

“2.  If  the  story  of  education 
is  to  be  well  told,  education  and 
the  press  must  serve  with  mu¬ 
tual  respect,  mutual  trust,  and 
above  all  mutual  accessibility, 
participants  to  three-weeks  con-  whenever  motives  are  suspect 
ference,  conducted  by  the  Nie-  should  be  measured  against 


dition  for  success. 

Speakers  and  discussion 
leaders  included  Harry  S. 
Ashmore,  executive  editor. 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Ga- 


busines!- 

Mt  Me- 

tobert  G 
ing  edito' 
ily  Neiw. 


man  Foundation  for  Journalism 
at  Harvard  University  on  a 
grant  by  the  Fund  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Education. 

The  conferees  were  officials 
designated  by  nine  public  school 
systems  and  seven  colleges,  and 
the  education  reporters  from  13 
of  the  10  newspapers  in  the 
same  cities. 

Neglected  Story 
The  members  organized  a  co¬ 
operative  undertaking  to  cir¬ 
culate  among  all  members  the 
major  e<lucational  reports  car¬ 
ried  in  the  newspapers  during 
the  coming  school  year,  with 
special  attention  to  new  areas 
of  reporting  on  school  activi¬ 
ties  and  to  articles  interpreting 
educational  developments  and 
issues.  They  joined  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement: 

“Education  is  a  big  story.  It 
has  high  readership.  It  con¬ 
cerns  all  children,  and  therefore 
all  parents.  It  consumes  a  large 
part  of  our  tax  dollar.  It  is  a 
generally  neglected  story  that 
needs  competent  reporting. 
Many  people  are  asking  whether 
children  are  getting  the  kind  of 
education  they  should  have. 

“The  first  Educational  Report¬ 
ing  Conference  .  .  .  has  been  a 
pilot  experiment  in  which  news¬ 
papers  and  schools  .  .  .  have 
explored  the  means  by  which 
the  story  of  education  can  best 
I  Ite  presented  to  the  public. 

“The  participants  met  in  the 
hope  that  this  undertaking 
would  produce  improved  rela¬ 
tions  and  understanding  between 
education  and  the  press.  The 
communities  represented  have 
achieved  some  success  in  educa¬ 
tional  reporting  due  in  part  to 
a  sharing  by  educators  and  the 
pres.-?  of  the  responsibility  for 
keeping  the  public  clearly  in¬ 
formed. 


the  common  goal  of  both  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  press — the  mak¬ 
ing  of  better  communities. 

“3.  There  is  no  standard  pat¬ 
tern  for  education-press  rela¬ 
tions.  The  diversity  of  com¬ 
munity  life,  of  .school  systems 
and  of  the  press  itself  precludes 
the  laying  down  of  a  Master 
Plan.  Yet  by  taking  thought  to¬ 
gether,  education-press  relations 
can  everywhere  be  improved. 

“4.  Education  and  the  press 
have  found  it  easier  to  convey 
information  to  the  public  about 
school  plant,  personnel  and 
pupils  than  about  purposes, 
program  and  processes.  The 
latter  are  most  in  need  of  at¬ 
tention. 

“5.  Because  education  is  a 
continuous  and  complex  story 
it  is  best  served  by  continuity 
and  depth  of  reporting.  For  the 
same  reason  the  educator  as¬ 
signed  to  press  relations  should 
be  close  to,  if  not  indeed  a 
regular  participant  in  educa¬ 
tional  policy  making. 

“6.  Especially  is  clarification 
neces.-^ary  on  the  issue  of  how 
much  of  school  business  can  be 
conducted  in  private. 

“7.  The  child  and  classroom 
teacher  are  the  great  central 
figures  in  education.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  they  are  the  most  neglect¬ 
ed  in  education  reporting. 

“8.  A  freiiuent  source  of  mis¬ 
understanding  is  the  failure  to 
distinguish  between  publicity 
and  a  continuing  program  of 
public  relations. 

Points  of  Debate 
“1.  The  principal  complaint 
of  the  press  is  that  it  has  in¬ 
sufficient  access  to  information. 

“2.  Schoolmen  complain  of  a 
lack  of  fixed  responsibility  on 
the  new.-^paper  staff  for  educa¬ 
tional  reporting,  and  a  seeming 


Symonds  Case 

Sl.NGAPORE 
A  Chinese  truck  driver  and 
an  unemployed  Indian  youth 
were  ordered  held  for  trial  this 
week  for  the  murder  of  Gene 
Symonds,  United  Press  man¬ 
ager  for  .southeast  Asia  who 
was  killed  in  a  riot  May  12. 

Magistrate  Choor  Singh  or¬ 
dered  the  truck  driver,  Ong  Ah 
Too,  and  the  Indian  youth,  Sup- 
piah  Waw,  held  after  a  Chinese 
deaf  mute  told  how  the  Indian 
zette;  Sevellon  Brown,  editor,  kicked  Mr.  Symonds  repeatedly 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal; 

Fred  M.  Hechinger,  education 
editor,  Xew  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune;  C.  A.  McKnight,  editor, 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer; 

Welling  Wales,  staff  writer, 

Boston  (Mass.)  HeraH. 

Participants  included  Herman 
R.  Allen,  AP,  Washington; 

Howard  Kahn,  Bay  City 

(Mich.)  Times;  George  Bevan,  Christophers  Citf 
Coming  (N.  Y.)  Leader;  Betty 
Jean  Lee,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post; 

Ellen  Middlebrook,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post;  Jean  Howerton, 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal;  Chester  Campbell,  Nash¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Banner;  James 
Irvine,  Portland  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal,  Wilma  Morrison,  Portland 
Oregonian;  George  Troy,  Prov¬ 
idence  (R.  1.)  Journal;  Jack 
Gaskie,  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky 
Mountain  News;  Melvin  Hayes, 

Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade;  Wallace 
Westfelt,  Nashville  Tennessean; 

Paul  Perry,  Worcester  (Mass.) 

Telegram  and  Gazette. 


as  he  lay  on  the  ground.  The 
two  originally  were  charged 
with  being  members  of  an  un¬ 
lawful  assembly  which  caused 
Mr.  Symonds’  death. 

Two  other  Chine.se  youths 
testified  they  had  seen  both  the 
accused  beating  Mr.  Symonds. 


Museum  of  Scieuee 
Honors  McCoriiiiok 

Chicago 

The  Museum  of  Science  and 
Industry  in  Chicago  has  memo¬ 
rialized  Col.  R.  R.  McCormick, 
late  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

The  resolution  stated  that 
Col.  McCormick  was  a  “staunch 
supporter  of  all  cultural  and 
educational  activities,  he  was 
particularly  devoted  to  those 
aimed  at  training  the  youth  in 
the  ways  of  good  citizenship  and 
toward  a  fuller  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  life. 

“This  led  him  to  use  his  per¬ 
sonal  efforts  as  well  as  the 
news  and  editorial  columns  of 
the  Tribune  to  foster  the  found¬ 
ing  and  development  of  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Science  and  Industry." 


Writers,  Cartoonists 

Father  James  Keller  an¬ 
nounced  Christopher  Awards  to 
several  newspaper  writers  in  the 
semi-annual  list  this  week.  They 
included: 

Tom  O’Grady  for  his  article 
in  the  March  4th  edition  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News 
outlining  lawyer’s  constructive 
work  in  reuniting  broken  homes. 

Jack  O’Brien  for  his  May  29th 
column  in  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-Ameriean  .showing  the  vast 
power  within  the  grasp  of  the 
TV  audience  to  obtain  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  entertainment  which  the 
majority  prefer. 

Roger  Steck  for  his  June  12th 
article  in  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot-News  which  salutes  a 
32-year-old  Navy  veteran  who 
completed  a  college  career  while 
working  to  support  his  family. 

Norton  Mockridge  for  his 
June  13th  human  interest  story 
in  the  New  York  Wor'd-Te!r- 
gram  and  Sun  on  a  cab  driver’s 
faith  in  his  passengers’  honesty. 

Bert  Whitman  was  given  an 
award  for  his  cartoon,  “For  a 
Better  Tomorrow”,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Stockton  (Calif.) 
Record  on  February  8th.  Similar 
awards  were  presented  to  Don 
Hesse  for  his  cartoon,  “The 
Doorless  Room  Again.”  in  the 
March  13th  edition  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat  y 
and  to  Roy  Justus  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  for  his  April  24th 
cartoon,  “The  Bandung  Confer- 
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’Round  Their  Beats 


Steak  Dinner  Revives 
Economy  Diet  Couple 


Indianapolis 

When  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  proudly  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  couple  working 
for  it  lived  on  $8.56  worth  of 
groceries  a  week,  an  Indianapo¬ 
lis  News  reporter,  Bill  Roberts, 
and  his  wife,  Millie,  took  up 
the  challenge. 

Of  course,  they  had  a  little 
coaxing  from  City  Editor  Clay 
Trusty. 

Mrs.  Roberts  was  eager  to 
try  the  experiment  but  her 
husband,  who  counts  eating 
among  his  most  favorite  pas¬ 
times,  didn’t  plunge  into  it  as 
he  would  a  steak  dinner. 

To  keep  within  the  bounds 
of  the  experimental  diet,  they 
cut  out  all  in-between  meal 
snacks  and  drinks. 

Mr.  Roberts  weighed  in  at 
200.  Mrs.  Roberts  refused  to 
disclose  her  weight. 

The  daily  accounts  of  the 
food  plan  were  accompanied  by 
pictures  on  page  one  of  the 
News. 

The  response  was  overwhelm¬ 
ing.  Letters,  cards  and  tele¬ 
phone  calls  came  to  them  both 
at  home  and  at  the  ne^vspaper 
office. 

One  chap  who  saw  a  copy  of 
the  News  in  Florida  sent  27 
cents  to  buy  the  neighborhood 
cat  some  tidbits  because  Mr. 
Roberts  had  said  in  one  story 
that  the  cat  would  have  to  be 
cut  off  during  the  diet. 

From  the  public  relations 
chief  of  the  Indiana  State  Po¬ 
lice,  Mr.  Roberts  received  a 
loaf  of  bread  with  this  sug¬ 
gestion:  “Wrap  two  slices 
around  the  city  editor’s  hand 
and  make  a  sandwich.’’ 

When  the  seven  days  was  up 
the  Robertses  had  outstripped 
the  Department  of  Agriculture 
couple  by  11  cents.  Their  week’s 
groceries  had  cost  $8.45. 

Their  reward  was  a  giant¬ 
sized  steak  dinner.  It  cost  as 
much  as  their  entire'  week’s 
groceries. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  down  to  199 
and  his  wife  admitted  that  she 
had  gained  a  pound. 

Lucky  Farrell  Cheats 
TV  of  Dodger  Scoop 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Lucky  Farrell  did  it  again. 

Somewhere  early  in  his 
quarter-century  career  of  put- 
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ting  out  newspapers  (all  of 
them  Newhouse  newspapers) 
Eugene  Farrell  earned  that 
nickname.  And  this  week  the 
black-haired  Finnish  -  Irishman 
who  is  editor  of  the  Jersey 
Journal,  broke  the  baseball 
scoop  of  the  year. 

The  story,  of  course,  was  the 
Brooklyn  Dodgers’  decision  to 
play  .seven  home  games  in  Jer¬ 
sey  City  next  year,  a  move  un¬ 
precedented  in  baseball  history. 

Backstopping  Mr.  Farrell  was 
his  long-time  associate,  Jack 
Powers,  Journal  sports  editor. 
The  locale  of  their  original  as¬ 
sociation  on  the  Long  Island 
Press  plays  its  part  in  the  story. 

Here’s  what  happened:  Pow¬ 
ers,  through  former  colleagues 
on  Long  Island,  got  wind  of  a 
rumor  that  editors  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  were  to  be  invited  by  the 
Dodgers  brass-  to  a  luncheon. 
This  in  itself  was  most  un¬ 
usual. 

About  the  same  time  another 
I..ong  Island  friend  reported  con¬ 
siderable  tension  around  the 
Brooks’  front  office.  Something 
was  breaking  but  no  one  would 
talk. 

Hint  in  L.I. 

The  third  key  was  the  hint 
by  still  another  Long  Island 
columnist  on  a  possible  move 
by  the  Dodgers. 

Oddly  enough,  suburbanizing 
of  Big  League  baseball  followed 
Mr.  Farrell’s  suggestion  in  an 
editorial  June  8.  (He  wrote  it 
after  attending  a  Brooklyn  game 
as  guest  of  a  Jersey  City  bank.) 

Lucky  FaiTell  took  a  chance. 
He  had  Powers  piece  the  story 
together.  He  streamered  it: 
ARE  THE  BROOKLYN  DOD¬ 
GERS  COMING  TO  JERSEY 
CITY? 

After  the  first  edition,  10:30 
a.m..  City  Hall  sources  con¬ 
firmed  that  there  had  been  “ne¬ 
gotiations.” 

The  banner  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  (Aug.  16)  changed  to 
the  positive:  BROOKLYN  DOD¬ 
GERS  ASK  TO  PLAY  IN  JER¬ 
SEY  CITY. 

By  late  afternoon  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  powers-that-be  had  reluc¬ 
tantly  added  their  confirmation. 
Reluctant,  becau.se  the  story 
was  due  to  break  the  next  day 
for  television  sport.scasts. 

Nevertheless,  all  major  TV 
sports  reporters  credited  the 
Jersey  Journal. 


OFF  A  POUND  in  his  wei9ht  (down  to  a  slim  199),  Reportar  Bill 
Roberts  relaxes  while  his  wife,  Millie,  reviews  their  week  of  living  (7| 

on  an  economy  diet  for  the  Indianapolis  News.  I 


To  the  Totcer,  Men! 

The  Bucket  Awaits 

Boston 

Newsmen  and  photographers 
were  the  first  outsiders  to  visit 
the  new  Texas  Tower  radar 
island  being  erected  for  the  Air 
Force  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
155  miles  off  Boston. 

The  16  who  made  the  trip 
spent  two  nights  in  improvised 
quarters  of  a  tug  and  reminded 
many  of  their  WW  II  days  on  a 
crowded  troop  transport. 

To  get  to  the  deck  of  the 
tower,  which  is  83  feet  above 
the  water,  the  newsmen  were 
put  into  a  sort  of  bucket  made 
of  steel  tubing  and  cushioned 
with  a  truck  inner  tube  and 
jerked  aboard  by  a  construction 
crane 

The  crane  operator  tried  to 
be  gentle,  but  he  still  managed 
to  swing  and  spin  his  cargo  in 
a  manner  that  rivaled  any 
carnival  thrill  ride  before  he 
dropped  them  to  the  tower 
deck.  On  the  return  trip,  he 
performed  a  real  feat  of  “hit¬ 
ting  the  mark”  in  getting  the 
bucket  back  to  the  deck  of  the 
tiny  ship. 

The  newsmen  were  told  they 
were  lucky  to  have  the  bucket 
to  ride  in.  If  they  had  come  a 
few  days  earlier,  they  would 
have  had  to  hang  onto  the  out¬ 
side  of  a  cargo  net. 

Making  the  trip  were:  Don 
Guy,  As.sociated  Press;  Robert 
Salmon  and  Frank  Lorenzo, 
United  Press;  John  Fenton, 
New  York  Times;  James  Leon¬ 
ard  and  Frank  Kelly,  Boston 
Post;  Robert  Sullivan  and  Hal 
Mathewson,  New  York  Daily 
Netvs;  Sam  Schulman,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Photos;  Verner 
Reed,  Life;  Everett  Martin  and 
Gordon  Converse,  Christian 
Science  Monitor;  Hartle'y  Howe, 
Popular  Science;  Gene  Halmo.s, 
Engineering  News  Record; 
and  Henry  Perez,  Construction 
Methods. 


Mr.  AP  of  Indiana 
Retires  to  Park  Bench 

Indianapous 

Mr.  A P  of  Indiana  has  retired. 

Edwin  F.  (Pete)  Henderson 

retired  Aug.  10  after  40  yean 

of  service,  33 
of  them  in 
the  Indianapolis 
bureau,  where, 
as  a  reporter, 
rewrite  man  and 
editor,  he  has 
“broken  in”  nine 
bureau  chiefs. 
No  employe  has 
ever  worked 
longer  for  the 
bureau  here. 

Pete  also  has  the  distinction 
of  having  been  personally  fired 
by  Roy  W.  Howard  when  he 

was  boss  of  the  United  Press. 

“He  told  me  I  was  a  good 
reporter,”  Mr.  Henderson  said. 
“But  that  I  didn’t  work  fast 
enough  for  the  UP.” 

After  other  journalistic  stints 
for  the  old  Indianapolis  Sun  I 
and  the  New  York  Evening  | 
Mail,  as  a  sports  writer,  Mr. 
Henderson  went  to  work  for 
the  AP  in  1915.  He  has  worked 
in  bureaus  in  Springfield,  Ill.; 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Chicago  and 
St.  Paul,  in  addition  to  the 
Indianapolis  bureau. 

He  came  to  the  AP  here  in 
1922,  at  the  height  of  Ku  Klui 
Klan  days  in  Indiana,  and  feels 
that  the  Klan  story  and  the 
heyday  of  gangster  John  Oil- 
linger  in  the  30’s  are  the  big¬ 
gest  stories  he  ever  covered. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  he  plans 
to  become  the  Barney  Baruch 
of  Indianapolis’  University 
Park,  right  across  the  street 
from  the  Indianapolis  Star  and 
News  Building  where  the  AP 
bureau  is  housed. 

“If  the  boys  need  advice,  IH 
be  over  there  feeding  the 
pigeons,”  he  advised. 


Henderson 
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IF  IKE  DOESN'T  RUN 

Lambert,  Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post 


YOU  MEN  STILL  AT  IT? 

Crawford,  Newark  (N.  J.)  News 


CITY  FELLOWS  NEXT? 

Long,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune 


Britain  Ends 
Newsprint 
Curbs  Soon 

London 

Fleet  Street  is  in  an  uproar 
over  the  government’s  decision 
to  end  newsprint  rationing  next 
March  after  15  years. 

Newsprint  will  still  be  in 
short  supply  and  the  newspaper 
industry  has  not  been  able  to 
agree  on  voluntary  controls  be¬ 
cause  The  Times,  eager  to 
switch  to  mechanical  printing 
paper,  wants  to  withdraw  from 
the  newsprint  pool.  It  refuses 
page  rationing. 

The  Newsprint  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  the  industry’s  voluntary 
rationing  group,  washed  its 
hands  of  all  responsibility,  pro¬ 
testing  that  the  government  had 
ignored  its  “considered  views.” 

It  asked  the  government  to 
hold  on  until  the  big  users  reach 
agreement  or  until  there  is 
plenty  of  newsprint  for  every¬ 
one. 

The  Conservative  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  appealed  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  have  “second 
thoughts.” 

The  world  shortage  of  news¬ 
print  prevents  rationing  by 
price  and  means  that  newspa¬ 
pers  without  newsprint  con¬ 
tracts  will  go  under,  no  matter 
how  rich  or  respected  they  may 
he,  the  Telegraph  said. 

“This  is  to  expose  the  press 
not  to  freedom,  but  to  the 
hazards  of  a  lottery,”  it  stated. 


The  tabloid  Daily  Mirror, 
largest  of  British  papers, 
blamed  the  “greed  and  irre¬ 
sponsibility”  of  the  Times. 

The  Board  of  Trade  “should 
tell  the  Times  that  rationing 
will  continue  until  they  agree 
to  a  voluntary  scheme,”  the 
Mirror  thundered. 

In  its  editorial,  the  Times 
claimed  that  rationing  has  been 
“artificial  and  ineffective”  in  re¬ 
cent  years  because  “new  so- 
called  newspapers”  were  free  to 
start  and  papers  could  use  up 
unlimited  newsprint  in  circula¬ 
tion.  The  Times  hailed  “a  wise 
decision.” 

Rations  Increased 

The  Board  of  Trade  said  it 
was  ending  rationing  because 
“users  of  newsprint  will  be  able 
to  import  all  the  newsprint  that 
at  present  seems  likely  to  be 
available.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  considered  that 
the  users  of  newsprint  should 
be  free  ...  to  regulate  their 
consumption  within  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  supplies.” 

Beginning  Aug.  21,  rations 
will  be  increased  by  12*/^%. 
Full-sized  dailies  will  generally 
be  able  to  publish  nine  rather 
than  eight  pages. 

The  Board  said  home  and  im¬ 
ported  newsprint  supplies  had 
risen  from  650,000  tons  in  1953 
to  an  estimated  850,000  tons 
this  year.  It  demanded  assur¬ 
ances  that  adequate  provision 
will  be  made  for  small  newspa¬ 
pers. 

'This  is  just  what  the  News¬ 
print  Supply  Company  said  it 
cannot  do  in  the  absence  of 


voluntary  rationing.  Supplies 
next  year,  the  company  said, 
will  be  930,000  tons,  nearly  200,- 
000  less  than  prewar. 

As  a  government  official  told 
E&P:  “The  Board  of  Trade  has 
been  like  a  teacher  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  for  15  years. 
Now  that  teacher  has  defi¬ 
nitely  decided  to  go  on  holiday, 
the  class  is  dismayed.  Erasers 
and  spitballs  fill  the  air.” 


Newsprint  Use 
Breaks  Record 

U.  S.  newsprint  consumption 
for  July  and  the  first  seven 
months  of  1955  reached  an  all- 
time  high.  Newspapers  report¬ 
ing  to  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  con¬ 
sumed  378,434  tons  of  news¬ 
print  in  July  1955  as  compared 
with  338,471  tons  in  July  1954 
and  340,944  tons  in  July  1953. 
This  is  an  11.8%  increase  over 
July  1954  and  an  11.3%  increa.se 
over  July  1953  with  five  Sun¬ 
days  in  July  1955  and  four  Sun¬ 
days  in  each  July  1954  and 
1953. 

For  the  first  seven  months  of 
1955,  reporting  newspapers  used 
2,875,508  tons  of  newsprint  as 
compared  with  2,668,959  tons  of 
newsprint  in  1954  and  2,678,433 
tons  in  1953.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  7.7%  over  the  first 
seven  months  of  1954  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  7.4%  over  the  first 
seven  months  of  1953. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  on  hand 
and  in  transit  at  the  end  of 


July  1955  were  36  days  supply, 
which  is  an  increase  of  5  days 
over  the  end  of  June  1955,  but 
is  15  days  below  July  1954. 

Total  estimated  newsprint 
consumption  in  the  United 
States  for  July  1955  is  497,939 
tons,  compared  with  445,357 
tons  for  July  1954.  This  in¬ 
cludes  all  kinds  of  uses  of  news¬ 
print.  For  the  first  seven  months 
of  1955,  total  estimated  U.  S. 
newsprint  consumption  is  3,783,- 
563  tons  as  compared  with  3,- 
511,788  tons  for  the  same  period 
in  1954. 

Production  and  shipments  of 
newsprint  in  North  America 
during  July,  1955  amounted  to 
614,906  tons — an  all-time  July 
record — and  to  624,081  tons  re¬ 
spectively,  compared  with  cor¬ 
responding  totals  of  603,057 
tons  and  581,037  tons  in  the 
same  month  of  1954,  according 
to  the  Newsprint  Service  Bu¬ 
reau.  Output  in  the  United 
States  was  124,501  tons — the 
large.st  July  volume  since  1926 
— and  shipments  were  121,679 
tons  while  Canadian  (includ¬ 
ing  Newfoundland)  production 
amounted  to  490,405  tons  and 
shipments  to  502,402  tons. 

Through  the  end  of  July  this 
year  United  States  mills  turned 
out  861,074  tons  of  newsprint 
paper  which  was  185,614  tons 
or  27.5%  more  than  in  the  first 
seven  months  of  1954  while  out¬ 
put  in  Canada  of  3,547,365  tons 
also  was  105,680  tons  or  3.1% 
greater  than  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  last  year,  thus  the 
continental  increase  amounted 
to  291,294  tons  or  7.1% 
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How  to  Jump  Hurdles 
In  Olympics  Coverage 

15y  Ted  Smits  and  Gordon  Tail 


The  Olympic  Games  in  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Australia,  Nov.  22-Dec. 
8,  1956,  pose  some  interesting 
problems  for  North  American 
newspapers,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  publication  of  re¬ 
sults,  and  whether  it  will  be 
worthwhile  to  assign  staff  men. 

This  article  provides  informa¬ 
tion  from  both  the  American 
and  Australian  viewpoints  that 
should  be  helpful. 

The  Games  will  undoubtedly 
command  unusual  interest  in  the 
United  States,  both  because 
they  will  mark  another  head- 
on  sports  collision  between 
America  and  Russia,  and  also 
because  sports  pages  will  be 
virtually  wide  open  at  the  time 
they  are  held.  Only  on  Satur¬ 
day,  Nov.  24,  is  there  a  strong 
conflict  with  college  football. 
November-December  is  the 
height  of  Summer  in  Au.stralia, 
hence  the  dates. 

For  simplicity’s  sake,  this  is 
written  from  the  viewpoiirt  of 
Kastern  Standard  Time. 

.Mostly  l*.M  Breaks 

The  first  major  consideration 
in  deciding  on  staff  assignments 
to  the  Games  is  the  time  differ¬ 
ence.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
Games  will  break  mostly  for 
afternoon  papers.  On  the  Pacific 
Coast  it  might  be  possible  to 
hold  morning  editions  long 
enough  to  get  almost  all  of  the 
day’s  results.  EST  is  15  hours 
behind  Melbourne  time. 

First  results,  mostly  minor, 
will  start  to  trickle  in  to  New 
York  at  8  p.ni.  EST.  Major 
events  in  track  will  start  com¬ 
ing  soon  after  midnight,  and 
from  then  on  Games  copy  will 
flooil  in,  tapering  off  at  about 

7  a.m.  Some  minor  swimming, 
mostly  heats,  will  be  seen 
around  midnight,  but  it  will  be 
5  or  6  a.m.  before  results  will 
be  coming  in  on  swimming 
finals — night  events  in  Mel¬ 
bourne.  Very  probably  by  7  or 

8  a.m.  it  will  be  possible  to 
wrap  up  the  day’s  activities. 
This  schedule  presumes  (1)  that 
the  events  will  be  run  off  on 
time  and  (2)  that  there  will  be 
rapid  transmission  at  least  for 
wire  services  leasing  special 
facilities.  However,  delays  both 
of  schedule  and  transmission 
must  be  expected. 


Ted  Smifs  is  General  Sports  Edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Associated  Press.  He 
covered  the  1932  Olympic  Games  in 
Los  An9eles,  the  1948  Games  in 
London,  and  the  1952  Games  in 
Helsinki,  as  well  as  the  Winter  Olym¬ 
pics  of  1948  in  St.  Moritz  and  1952 
in  Oslo. 

Gordon  Tait  is  Chief  of  Bureau 
for  the  Associated  Press  in  Sydney 
and  in  charge  of  Australian  opera¬ 
tions.  He  is  already  at  work  on  the 
intricate  advance  preparations  for 
coverage  of  the  1956  Games. 

Although  morning  papers 
may  get  some  of  the  early  re¬ 
sults,  particularly  in  the  more 
favorable  western  time  zones, 
afternoon  paper  sports  editors 
can  look  forward  to  a  big, 
almost  brand  new  story  each 
morning  of  the  Games  laid 
down  on  their  desks  around  8 
a.m.,  EST. 

All  cable-radio  communica¬ 
tions  between  Australia  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  are  vested  in 
a  government  monopoly,  the 
Overseas  Telecommunications 
Commi.ssion.  The  OTC  Traffic 
Superintendent,  Herbert  J.  Hut¬ 
chinson,  estimates  that  at  the 
peak  of  the  Games  urgent  press 
l  ate  dispatches  can  be  delivered 
U)  New  Y’ork  in  up  to  20  min¬ 
utes,  and  ordinary  press  in  up 
to  one  hour,  from  the  time  a 
message  is  put  over  one  of  the 
receiving  counters.  To  this 
should  be  added  the  time  needed 
for  delivery  in  the  city  of  des¬ 
tination. 

Kates  Per  Word 

The  chances  are  that  trans¬ 
mission  to  New  York  will  be 
faster  than  transmission  to 
Canada,  but  there  may  be  an 
opportunity  for  a  saving  in  tolls 
if  American  newspapers  could 
have  their  dispatches  filed  to  an 
address  in  Canada,  and  then  re¬ 
layed  to  the  United  States. 
This  would  take  more  time. 

Rates  per  word,  in  Australian 
pennies  (12  pennies  equal  11 
U.S.  cents)  are:  to  the  United 
States — ordinary  press  7,  urgent 
press  20,  full  rate  24.  To  Can¬ 
ada  or  elsewhere  in  the  British 
Empire — ordinary  press  IV*, 
urgent  press  'IV2,  full  rate  20. 

Transportation  to  Australia 
can  be  by  air  or  ship,  but  at  the 
moment  there  is  only  one  ship 


HIS  UNCLE'S  STAND-IN — George  Hearsf  Jr.  (leff)  of  the  Sen  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  staff  accepts  a  Freedoms  Foundation  George  Wash¬ 
ington  honor  medal  from  W.  C.  Sawyer,  FF  vicepresident,  in  West 
Coast  ceremony.  The  medal  was  awarded  to  his  uncle,  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Jr.,  for  Americanism  editorials. 


scheduled  to  leave  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  suit  Game  visitors.  This 
is  the  Orient  Company’s  28,000- 
ton  Orcades,  due  to  leave  San 
Francisco  in  late  October,  and 
arrive  at  Sydney  Nov.  12  and 
Melbourne  Nov.  18  after  a  five- 
day  stopover  in  Sydney.  The 
Pacific  crossing  takes  about  16 
days.  First  class  one-way  fare 
is  $560  to  $714,  intermediate 
class  $406  to  $518,  and  tourist 
$271  to  $364.  There  is  no  re¬ 
duction  on  return  fare.  The 
Orcades  carries  1,300  pass¬ 
engers. 

Both  Qantas,  the  Australian 
air  line,  and  Pan-American  fly 
direct  from  San  Francisco  to 
Sydney.  The  round  trip  fare 
from  New  York  to  Melbourne 
is  $1,609.99  first  class  and 
$1,255.20  tourist,  with  the  usual 
66  pounds  of  luggage  allowed 
first  class  and  40  in  tourist. 

A  typical  flight  leaves  San 
Francisco  at  11:30  a.m.,  PST, 
on  Monday  and  arrives  in  Syd¬ 
ney  at  4  p.m.  on  Wednesday, 
with  a  day  lost  crossing  the 
international  date  line. 

Press  Facilities 

The  sort  of  hotel  room  the 
average  visiting  newsman  will 
get  will  cost  between  one  and 
three  pounds  ($2.20  and  $6.60) 
for  bed  and  breakfast.  A  cafe 
meal  will  cost  a  dollar  or  so, 
and  a  meal  in  a  first  class  hotel 
or  restaurant  can  cost  up  to 
five  pounds  ($11.00)  a  head. 

Correspondents  will  be  able 
to  file  messages  at  the  main 
stadium  where  the  communica¬ 
tions  center  will  stay  open  24 
hours  a  day  if  needed.  Dis¬ 
patch  centers  will  be  provided 
at  other  places.  In  the  city 
correspondents  will  be  able  to 
send  messages  at  the  Bourke 
Street  Post  Office  (open  24 


hours  a  day)  or  at  two  OTC 
offices.  Messengers  probably 
will  be  available  to  pickup  dis¬ 
patches  at  hotels  on  demand. 

At  the  main  press  and  radio 
center  there  will  be  an  informa¬ 
tion  desk,  cafeteria  and  bar 
open  as  long  as  required,  work¬ 
ing  desks,  telephones,  lockers, 
a  typewriter  mechanic,  clocks 
showing  international  time  dif¬ 
ferences,  a  telephone  exchange  . 
for  overseas  calls,  money  I 
changing  facilities.  j 

Australian  banks  will  cash  f 
travelers’  checks  or  dollars  or  | 
sterling  notes  at  the  ruling  rate 
which  at  present  is  one  Aus¬ 
tralian  pound  for  appro.ximately 
$2.21.  'There  is  no  difference  to 
speak  of  in  the  rate  between 
notes  and  travelers’  checks,  and 
no  “free”  money  market. 

An  Australian,  planning  a 
trip  to  the  United  States,  might 
seek  to  buy  dollar  notes  at  a 
premium,  but  the  transaction  is 
illegal. 

Those  who  bring  in  dollar 
notes  should  get  documentary 
evidence  from  the  customs  j 
authority  on  arrival  at  Sydney  | 
Airport.  They  will  then  be  f 
allowed  to  take  out  any  lesser 
number  of  dollars.  But  if  there 
is  no  proof  that  dollars  were 
brought  into  the  country,  it  will 
be  troublesome  trying  to  take 
the  unspent  ones  back.  There’s 
no  formality  with  travelers’ 
checks,  however. 

In  spending  in  Australia,  it’s 
a  good  idea  to  remember  that 
an  Australian  pound  is  not  a 
dollar,  but  over  two  dollars. 

Only  material  for  publication 
or  broadcast  may  be  sent  at 
press  or  urgent  press  rates,  ex¬ 
cept  that  messages  relating  to 
a  story  can  be  tacked  to  ihe 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


500  Papers  to  Carry 
3  Calvert  Campaigns 


Nearly  500  newspapers  across 
the  United  States  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  entirely  new  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  programs  for 
products  of  Calvert  Distillers 
Company — Lord  Calvert,  Cal¬ 
vert  Resei-ve  and  Carstairs 
whiskies. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  history,  the  company 
will  market  its  brands  in  gift 
decanters.  Unveiled  also  at  a 
meeting  of  distributor  execu¬ 
tives  in  New  York  Aug.  15 
(similar  meetings  in  Chicago 
.\ug.  22  and  Los  Angeles  Aug. 
2.5)  were  gift  cartons  for  each 
of  the  new  bottles  and  new 
cannisters  and  boxes  for  all 
regular  Lord  Calvert,  Calvert 
Reserv’e  and  Carstairs  bottles 
in  quarts,  fifths  and  pints. 

For  Lord  Calvert,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  luxury  blend,  E.  E.  Gut- 
tenberg,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  advertising,  announced  a 
new  advertising  program  titled 
the  “New  Friends  of  Lord  Cal¬ 
vert,’’  patterned  after  the  fa¬ 
mous  “Men  of  Distinction.’’ 

Capitalizing  on  the  success  of 
the  former  campaign,  the  new 
ads  employ  the  same  type  of 
outstanding  personalities — plus 
hard  selling  copy  that  invites 
the  reader  to  become  a  “New 
Friend.” 

In  order  to  personalize  the 
whiskey  and  the  appeal,  Mr. 
Guttenberg  revealed,  newspaper 
campaigns  in  a  number  of  key 
Lord  Calvert  markets  will  be 
specially  tailored  to  spotlight 
noted  local  journalists,  business 
and  professional  men. 

The  Calvert  advertising  chief 
predicted  great  results  from  the 
new  combination  of  prestige  art 
approach  with  competitive  copy 
urging  the  reader  to  become  a 
“new  friend.” 

The  impact  of  the  “Smoother 
Going  Down”  campaign  for 
Calvert  Reserve  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  daily,  Mr.  Guttenberg 
reported,  and  the  successful 
drive  will  be  continued  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  with  new 
emphasis  on  the  slogan  “Calvert 
Satisfies.”  Nearly  500  newspa¬ 
pers  will  continue  to  carry  this 
tested  theme. 

Mr.  Guttenberg  disclosed  that 
n  series  of  new  “Friendly 
Tavern”  ads  will  help  build 
goodwill  and  sales  for  tavern 


It  was  claimed  that  the  Car¬ 
stairs  program  will  “outpace 
anything  done  before  for  brands 
in  this  price  class.”  Newspaper 
ads  will  echo  the  new  colonial 
theme,  symbolized  by  a  Federal 
style  mirror. 

Carstairs  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  uses  the  figure  of  Thomas 
Carstairs  in  Colonial  dress. 
Copy  stresses  “for  the  man  who 
cares  for  whiskey  of  superb 
(luality  and  character,  finest 
tasting  Carstairs  since  1788!” 

(Carstairs  and  Calvert  Re¬ 
serve  are  handled  by  Lennen  & 
Newell  and  Lord  Calvert  by 
Geyer  Advertising,  Inc.) 

“The  consistently  advertised 
name  brands  of  whiskies  which 
have  not  depended  on  discount¬ 
ing  practices  show  signs  of  com¬ 
ing  back  strong  this  Fall  and 
should  regain  their  full  prece¬ 
dence  in  1956,”  said  Tubie  Res- 
nik,  executive  vicepresident  of 
Calvert.  “Top  name  brands 
have  continued  the  use  of  tried 
and  tested  techniques  and  con¬ 
sistent  newspaper  advertising. 
Resultant  consumer  confidence 
has  been  manifesting  itself  in 
a  rise  in  name-brand  sales.” 

W.  W.  VVachtel,  Calvert  pres¬ 
ident,  estimated  that  distilled 
spirits  consumption  for  1955 
will  reach  its  second  highest 
mark  since  repeal  and  the  next 
four  months  will  present  out¬ 
standing  sales  opportunities. 
Gallonage  for  the  year  may  to¬ 
tal  200,000,000,  he  .said.  Ex¬ 
plaining  the  potential  of  the 
gift  business,  he  said  U.  S.  busi¬ 
nessmen  alone  si)end  almost 
$2,000,000,000  on  Christmas 
gifts. 

Complementing  the  three  ex¬ 
tensive  newspaper  campaigns 
will  be  ingenious  counter  and 
window  displays  in  a  point-of- 
sale  program,  it  was  reported. 
• 

McKee  and  Albright 
Retiriii"  from  Agency 

Philadelphia 

Roy  McKee  and  David  R.  Al¬ 
bright,  principals  of  McKee  and 
Albright,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  have  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  retire  at  the 
end  of  1955. 

They  have  been  in  business 
together  since  1928.  In  an  an¬ 
nouncement,  they  said  they 
plan  to  carry  on  until  Dec.  31. 


A.  J.  McDonald 

McKinney  Plans 
Retail  Division 

J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  Inc., 
national  advertising  represent¬ 
atives  for  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  is  setting  up  a  retail 
division. 

Named  to  establish  and  man¬ 
age  it  is  A.  J.  McDonald,  who 
has  been  general  manager  of 
the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News,  a  Gannett  news¬ 
paper,  since  1936.  His  office 
will  be  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  McDonald  was  on  the 
advertising  side  of  the  business 
before  being  assigned  to  the 
post  of  general  manager  of  the 
Olean  (N.Y.)  Herald,  a  Gan¬ 
nett  paper.  He  had  been  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of 
the  Roche.ster  dailies.  From 
Olean  he  went  to  the  Saratoga 
Springs  Saratogian  and  thence 
to  Albany  just  prior  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press,  morning,  and 
Albany  Evening  News. 

Mr.  McDonald  is  a  former 
president  (1950)  of  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  .Associa¬ 
tion. 

Houbiguiit  Appoints 

Robert  G.  Spencer,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director  of  the  Houbigant 
Sales  Corporation,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Ellington  &  Company,  Inc.,  to 
handle  advertising. 

• 

New  Wine  Product 


Ads  Introduce 
Fluffo  All 
Over  Country 

Newspaper  advertising  in 
major  markets  all  over  the 
country  is  being  used  extensive¬ 
ly  and  successfully  to  introduce 
Golden  Flutfo,  Procter  &  Gam¬ 
ble’s  new  shortening  for  baking 
and  frying. 

P  &  G’s  newest  product  was 
introduced  to  the  nation’s 
largest  market.  New  York,  with 
a  newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  this  week  and  with  a 
luncheon  for  food  editors  Aug. 
16  at  the  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel. 

Fluffo  was  first  offered  in 
Cincinnati;  then  in  Minneapolis 
and  since  it  has  been  introduced 
into  three-fourths  of  the  major 
markets  of  the  U.  S.  by  dis¬ 
tricts. 

Black  and  white  page  ads  in 
the  food  pages  and  color  pages 
on  Sundays  are  used  in  the 
campaign.  Daily  newspapers  in 
cities  down  to  25,000  population 
(and  sometimes  below  that 
figure)  are  used.  After  the  in¬ 
troductory  campaign,  sustaining 
advertising  is  carried  on  a  reg¬ 
ular  schedule  in  food  pages. 
The  full-page  ads  feature  large- 
scale  photographs  of  cakes,  pies 
and  fries  in  w'hich  Fluffo  was 
used. 

“The  daily  newspaper  is 
tailor-made  for  our  aim  to 
reach  the  local  markets  on  a 
local  basis,”  Don  Young,  assist¬ 
ant  brand  manager  for  Procter 
&  Gamble,  told  E  &  P.  “We  are 
very  contented  with  our  achieve¬ 
ment  in  local  marketing  through 
the  newspaper  pages.  Color 
gives  just  the  quality  we  need, 
showing  up  cakes  and  pies  in 
all  their  color  and  appeal. 

“While  we  are  using  all  me¬ 
dia,  we  are  using  newspapers 
extensively,”  explained  Mr. 
Y  oung. 

Edward  Meyer,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  Hill  &  Knowlton, 
which  handles  the  advertising, 
credited  newspapers  with  pro¬ 
viding  great  help  in  merch¬ 
andising  the  new  product,  not 
only  in  the  advertising  itself 
but  through  local  merchandis¬ 
ing  aids. 


owners  m  many  states. 
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Eastern  Wine  Corporation, 
New  York,  producer  of  Chateau 
Martin  Wines,  has  appointed 
Stephen  Goerl  Associates,  New 
York,  to  handle  advertising  and 
promotion  of  a  new  product. 


The  advertising  informs 
housewives  that  the  new  Golden 
Fluffo  has  a  golden  yellow  color 
and  produces  golden-brown 
baked  and  fried  foods. 
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PROMOTION 

Football  Extravaganza 
Enriches  Community 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Charleston,  W.  Va. 

If  ever  you  want  to  feel  the 
power  of  a  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  in  its  community,  come 
here  to  Charleston  during  the 
North-South  football  game 
weekend.  It  will  sweep  you  off 
your  feet — and  this  we  mean 
literally. 

Saturday,  August  13th,  this 
year  saw  the  22nd  playing  of 
the  North-South  game  at  Laid- 
ley  Field.  Despite  the  wind  and 
rain  from  Hurricane  Connie,  a 
crowd  only  several  hundred 
short  of  15,000  packed  the  sta¬ 
dium.  They  were  rewarded  by 
a  game  full  of  fun  and  thrills, 
by  pre-game  and  mid-game  en¬ 
tertainment  that  rivals  the  best 
professional  entertainment  any¬ 
where,  and  by  a  night  clear  and 
cool  and  beautiful. 

Weather  is  always  a  hazard 
in  events  of  this  kind.  But 
Frank  A.  Knight,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Charleston  (West 
Va.)  Gazette,  who  brought  this 
event  to  reality  22  years  ago, 
has  his  own  special  brand  of 
North-South  luck.  Only  once 
in  the  game’s  history  has  rain 
interfered  with  its  success. 

Although  the  Gazette  carries 
the  big  burden  of  the  event,  as 
its  principal  sponsor,  20  other 
West  Virginia  newspapers  par¬ 
ticipate.  Beginning  on  the 
Wednesday  before  the  game, 
the  crowds  begin  to  pour  into 
Charleston  from  all  over  the 
State.  North-South  is  practic¬ 
ally  a  West  Virginia  holiday. 

The  crowds  come  not  only  to 
see  but  to  participate.  There 
is  a  golf  tournament  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  event,  a  football 
clinic,  a  pageant  and  parade,  a 
style  show,  selection  of  two 
beauty  queens,  one  for  the 
North  and  one  for  the  South, 
and  of  course  the  game  itself. 
The  game  brings  into  competi¬ 
tion  high  school  football  stars 
from  all  over  the  State. 

Ned  Chilton,  the  Gazette’s 
promotion  manager,  lists  the 
North-South  game  as  the  big¬ 
gest  event  in  his  calendar.  Al¬ 
though  it  taxes  the  Gazette 
.staff  for  several  months,  it  is 
well  worth  the  effort.  It  en¬ 
riches  the  life  of  all  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  It  provides  scholarships 
for  deserving  young  people.  It 
is  newspaper  community  pro¬ 
motion  in  its  highest  and  finest 
expression. 


Market  Stuff 

Just  to  show  you  that  it’s 
not  the  size  of  a  paper  that 
counts  but  its  capacity,  here 
comes  the  Elyria  (Ohio)  Chron¬ 
icle-Telegram,  a  paper  with  a 
circulation  of  a  little  over  20,- 
000,  and  turns  out  a  real  big- 
time  market  data  folder.  This 
is  done  in  file  folder  style  and 
is  adorned  with  a  fine  map  of 
Elyria  on  its  front  cover. 

In  a  much  bigger  circulation 
class  is  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel  and  Journal-Gaz¬ 
ette,  out  now  with  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  its  “Golden  Zone”  mar¬ 
ket  data  booklet.  This  is  a 
handsome,  illustrated  booklet 
that  gives  a  fine  picture  of  the 
market  and  of  the  newspapers 
that  serve  it. 

In  Canada,  the  Galt  (Ont.) 
Reporter  comes  up  with  a  two- 
color  page  that  sells  not  only 
its  own  market  and  paper,  but 
sells  “Hometown  Ontario — 27 
rich  markets  served  by  local 
daily  newspapers.”  This  is  a 
fine  selling  ad  that  puts  across 
the  message  that  newspapers 
are  “where  national  advertising 
becomes  local  in  a  billion  dollar 
market.”  There  is  a  bit  about 
“all  business  is  local”  in  this 
page,  which  attracts  advertiser 
attention  with  a  fine  headline, 
“where  advertising  rings  every 
doorbell  on  the  street.”  News¬ 
papers  could  u.se  a  lot  more  ads 
like  this. 


Co-op  Ads  to  Help 
DuMont  TV  Push 

Five  well-known  trade  names 
will  join  next  month  in  a  drive 
to  promote  DuMont  television 
receivers.  The  theme  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  “Recognized  as 
the  Height  of  Quality  Through¬ 
out  the  World.”  The  partici¬ 
pants,  in  addition  to  the  televi¬ 
sion  receiver  division  of  the 
Allen  B.  Dumont  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  will  be  the  Cadillac  divi¬ 
sion  of  General  Motors,  Ceil 
Chapman,  dress  designer;  Tri- 
fari  jewels  and  Schumacher 
wall  papers. 

Cooperative  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  used  to  help  the 
promotion.  Campbell  -  E  w  a  1  d 
Company  is  the  Du  Mont  agen¬ 
cy. 


Schenley  Ad 
Decisions  Put 
On  Local  Basis 

Boston 

A  tip  to  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  salesmen:  If  you  want  some 
of  that  Schenley  liquor  linage 
this  Fall  and  Winter  build  your 
contacts  with  the  company’s 
distributors  and  state  managers. 

Sidney  E.  Frank,  president 
and  general  sales  manager  of 
Schenley  Distillers  Company, 
revealed  here  this  week  that  the 
company  will  leave  the  choice 
of  advertising  media  to  the  dis¬ 
tributors. 

“The  key  to  our  sales  pic¬ 
ture,”  he  said  at  a  marketing 
rally,  “is  Schenley ’s  early  plan¬ 
ning — we  are  now  selling  for 
Christmas  in  August. 

“Besides,  the  company  is 
offering  its  distributors  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  new  partnership  plan, 
the  first  in  the  liquor  industry, 
whereby  the  distributor  and  the 
company  state  managers  will 
choose  what  ads  to  run  in  the 
local  market,  what  media  to  use, 
the  point-of-sale  material,  win¬ 
dow  displays  and  promotional 
material  of  all  .sorts. 

“This  new  setup  will  put 
Schenley  right  on  top  of  any 
market  changes,”  Mr.  Frank 
added,  “because  the  local  dis¬ 
tributor  is  the  best  man  to 
know  consumer  trends  in  his 
own  area.  And  the  changes  in 
consumer  trends  are  consider¬ 
able.” 


Buffalo  BBB  Opposed 
To  Fixed  Trade-Ins 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

The  Buffalo  Better  Business 
Bureau  said  it  is  opposed  to 
fixed  trade-in  allowances  of¬ 
fered  by  some  used  car  dealers 
in  their  newspaper  advertising. 

At  its  quarterly  meeting  the 
board  of  directors  adopted  a 
resolution  stating  that  fixed 
trade-in  allowances  in  advertis¬ 
ing  are  a  direct  violation  of  the 
standard  adopted  by  members 
of  the  Buffalo  Automobile  Deal¬ 
ers’  Association  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  in  1947  and 
reaffirmed  in  1953. 

The  standard  reads,  “No 
dealer  shall  advertise  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  he  will  pay  a  stipu¬ 
lated  trade-in  price,  regardless 
of  condition,  year,  make  or 
model  of  the  car  traded  in.” 

The  board  asked  Western 
New  York  auto  dealers  to  con¬ 
form  to  this  standard  in  their 
advertising. 


Kudner  Named 
For  Frigidaire 

Frigidaire  Division  of  (Jen-  t 
eral  Motors  has  appointed 
Kudner  Agency,  Inc.,  New 
York,  to  handle  its  major  ap¬ 
pliance  advertising. 

Mason  Roberts,  General 
Motors  vicepresident  and 
Frigidaire  general  manager, 
said  the  commercial  air  con¬ 
ditioning  and  refrigeration 
advertising  will  continue  to 
be  handled  by  Kircher,  Hel¬ 
ton  &  Collett,  Dayton  agency 
appointed  to  this  phase  in 
June. 

Bureau  Appoints 
Promotion  Chief 

Edward  A.  Falasca,  for  the 
past  few  years  copy  chief  in 
the  sales  promotion  department 
of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Harold  S.  Baines, 
director  of  the  Bureau. 

He  replaces  John  Blough,  who 
resigned  last  June. 

With  McCann-Erickson  since 
1950,  Mr.  Falasca  supervised 
the  creative  work  on  .sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  merchandising  aids 
on  Chrysler  Corp.,  Schenley  Dis¬ 
tillers,  CBS  Radio,  Congoleum- 
Nairn,  Mennen  Co.,  Nestle,  Na¬ 
tional  Biscuit  Co.,  Atlas  Tires 
&  Batteries,  and  Esso  Standard 
Oil  Co.  accounts. 

Previosuly  he  served  three 
years  as  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  William  H.  Wise 
Co.,  book  publishers.  Prior  to 
that  he  was  assistant  executive 
director  of  the  Coffee  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council,  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Dowmyflake 
Corp.,  chief  announcer  of  Sta¬ 
tion  WKIP,  Poughkeepsie,  ami 
sales  promotion  writer  at  Hearst 
Magazines. 

• 

Bangor  Daily  News 
In  Larger  Building 

Bangor,  Me. 
The  Bangor  Daily  News  has 
moved  from  its  offices  on  Ex¬ 
change  Street  to  its  new  plant 
at  Main  and  Buck  Streets. 
Originally  the  Whig  and  Couri¬ 
er,  the  paper  was  first  printed 
in  1834.  The  present  Bangor 
Daily  News  merged  with  the 
Whig  and  Courier  about  1900. 
The  News  w’ill  have  four  times 
the  space  it  used  in  Exchange 
Street. 
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CLRVELAND 


FREMONT 


FOSTC 


SANDUSKY  HURON 


VERMILION 


CONNEAUT 


ASHTABULA 


:  PAINESVILLE 


^  SALEM 

MASSILLON  X  BARBERTON  ^SEBRING 
ALLIANCE 

MILLERSBURG  \  NEW  PHILADELPHIA 


WOOSTER 


MT.  VERNON 


The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is  year  pert  of  entry 

Into  a  2-for>l  market  of  over  five  billion  dollars 


Sales  winds  are  blowing  your  way  when  you 
steer  your  advertising  course  with  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  With  this  one  newspaper  you  reach 
not  only  Greater  Cleveland  but  the  26  adjacent 
counties  as  well.  Two  markets  for  the  price  of 
one ...  a  sales  potential  of  over  $5,000,000,000! 
Talk  your  product  where  it  costs  the  least,  covers 
the  most...  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Total  Retail  Sales  .  . 

Food  Sales . 

Gen.  Merchandise  Sales 

Drug  Sales . 

Furn.,Hsld., Radio  Sales 
Eff.  Buying  Income  . 


Cmyab^gM  Cy. 


26  Adjmttnt 
Cymmty  AriM* 


$1,976,290,000  $1,623,161,000 
322,033,000  403,343,000 


erchandise  Sales  279,064,000  128,040,000 

ales .  63,138,000  38,334,000 

Isld.,Radio  Sales  100,473,000  73,949,000 

ying  Income  .  2,998,737,000  2,333,739,000 

*  Akron,  Camion, Youngstown  not  tntludtd. 

Figures— Salts  Management  Sursty,  May,  19S4 


CLEVELAND 

PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland’s  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc., 
New  YorLiChicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta 
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NIELSEN  STUDIES 
OF  FOOD  STORE  SALES 

Make  The  Plain  Dealer 
Your  Ideal 
Test  City  Medium 


PK  ROUNDUP 


Stephenson 
Director  At 

Dr.  Howard  Stephenson,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  authority,  has  been 
appointed  in  a  fulltime  capacity 
to  the  post  of  director  of  the 
division  of  public  relations  in 
Boston  University’s  school  of 
public  relations  and  communica¬ 
tions.  For  the  past  two  years 
he  has  held  the  post  on  a  part- 
time  basis. 

The  public  relations  division 
is  one  of  four  major  study 
divisions  which  compose  the 
school  program.  The  others  are 
communication  arts,  journalism 
and  research. 

Under  Prof.  Stephenson’s 
leadership,  the  graduate  study 
program  in  public  relations  is 
being  strengthened  and  devel¬ 
oped  further.  A  total  of  50 
graduate  students  has  been  en¬ 
rolled  as  candidates  for  mas¬ 
ter’s  degrees. 

Program  Series 

Among  features  of  the  public 
relations  curriculum  is  a  series 
of  programs  undertaken  in  co- 


Named  PR 
Boston  U 

operation  with  Massachusetts 
industries,  and  civic  and  social 
welfare  agencies  for  which  stu¬ 
dent  teams  assist  in  planning, 
organizing  and  executing  public 
relations  programs.  Another 
program  is  that  of  Field  Study 
work  which  involves  “on  loca¬ 
tion”  observation  and  reporting 
of  current  public  relations  pro¬ 
grams.  Still  another  is  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  service  given  by 
students  in  University  affairs 
such  as  convocations,  interna¬ 
tional  festivals  and  Founders’ 
Day  activities. 

Many  graduate  students  hold 
part-time  public  relations  and 
editing  jobs  in  local  business 
houses.  A  residency  program, 
first  of  its  kind  in  its  field,  was 
instituted  last  year  under  Prof. 
Stephenson’s  direction.  It  in¬ 
volves  a  full  semester’s  work  in 
graduate  study  in  an  industrial 
public  relations  department 
which  may  be  located  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  and  for 


YOU  CAN  FIND  OUT  IN  A  HURRY! 

ANOTHER  IMPORTANT  SERVICE  TO  OUR  ADVERTISERS 

Every  month  —  a  continuing  home  audit  is  conducted  for  the  San 
Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune  by  FACTS  CONSOLIDAT¬ 
ED  ...  an  independent  market  research  organization.  Personal 
interviews  reveal  exactly  what  brands  of  merchandise  are  found 
in  EVERY  room  of  representative  samples  of  San  Diego  homes. 
With  a  FACTS  CONSOLIDATED  report  —  you  know  how 
deeply  your  product  has  penetrated  this  billion-dollar  market  — 
and  what  the  degree  of  acceptance  is  in  comparison  with  other 
brands.  For  the  current  San  Diego  market  status  of  your  product 
—  see  your  West-Holliday  man  —  or  write  to  the  Union-Tribune 
National  Advertising  Department. 


BUT  HOW  ARE  WE  DOING  IN  SAN  DIEGO?  ' 


REPRESENTED  NATIONAUV  lY 
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Evening  Tribune 
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which  the  student  receives  aca¬ 
demic  credit. 

Prof.  Stephenson,  president  of 
Community  Relations,  Inc.,  of 
New  York  and  Boston,  also  is 
New  England  field  editor  of 
Dudley,  Anderson  &  Yutzy,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm  of  New  York. 
He  has  been  assigned  by 
McGraw-Hill  Company  as  ed¬ 
itor-in-chief  of  a  new  public 
relations  handbook. 

After  20  years  as  reporter- 
editor  for  the  Associated  Press, 
Scripps-H  0  w  a  r  d  Newspapers 
and  Hearst  Magazines,  Dr.  Ste¬ 
phenson  entered  public  relations 
with  Westinghouse  Electric  in 
1939  He  joined  Hill  &  Knowl- 
ton,  Inc.,  of  New  York  in  1942, 
became  vicepresident  of  the  firm 
in  1947,  and  in  1952  he  began 
active  operation  of  Community 
Relations,  Inc. 

Deskmaii  Fills  PR 
Post  in  Columbus 

Edward  Welsh,  the  past  two 
years  on  the  copydesk  and  make¬ 
up  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citi¬ 
zen,  has  been  appointed  director 
of  public  relations  for  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Welsh  formerly  was  on 
the  copydesk  of  the  Detroit 
News  and  was  business  editor 
^  and  copy  editor  for  the  Rich- 
\mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch.  He 
j  also  was  city  editor  of  the  Capi¬ 
tal  News  and  Post-Tribune,  Jef- 
I  ferson  City,  Mo.,  and  was  a 
staffer  with  the  Lubbock  (Tex.) 

<  Avalanche  -  Journal.  For  two 
j  years  he  w-rote  and  distributed 
a  political  column.  The'  Wash¬ 
ington  Barometer,  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  where  he  repre- 
1  sented  several  western  newspa¬ 
pers. 

!  Fresno  Bee  Offers 
Advertising  Package 

Fresno,  Calif. 

A  revised  makeup  of  its  daily 
comics  has  provided  a  newspa¬ 
per  “advertising  package”  insur- 
^  ing  copy  alongside  a  feature 
regularly  read  by  80,200  women, 
85,800  men  and  81,300  adoles¬ 
cents  and  children,  reports  the 
Fresno  Bee. 

This  was  provided  by  placing 
I  the  comics  in  the  inside  half  of 
‘  two  facing  pages.  Formerly  the 
comics  appeared  on  a  single 
page  daily. 

Units  ranging  from  224  to 
560  lines  may  be  purchased  with 
guaranteed  placement  at  regu¬ 
lar  rates  on  a  weekly  basis  to 
i  users  signing  for  at  least  13 
weeks,  the  Bee  announced.  A 
:  heavy  initial  response  from  both 
i  local  and  national  advertisers 
,  I  is  reported. 


Dual  System  f 
Makes  Selling 
A  Specialty 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Newspaper  advertising  men 
from  various  parts  of  Texas 
who  attended  a  four-day  sem¬ 
inar  at  Southern  Methodist  Un¬ 
iversity,  Aug.  8-11,  made  an  | 
intensive  study  of  salesmanship,  j 

Robert  Blake,  assistant  gen-  ' 
eral  manager  of  the  Dallat  ' 
Times  Herald,  told  the  group  i 
the  new  trend  was  toward  high-  1 
ly  specialized  salesmen  who  [ 
could  be  of  more  help  to  an  ac¬ 
count  by  better  understanding 
the  advertiser’s  problems. 

“A  separate  art  and  layout 
staff  and  a  separate  selling 
force  is  also  gaining  favor,” 
Mr.  Blake  revealed.  “It  just 
isn’t  right  for  the  ad  salesman 
to  sell  a  number  of  ads  and  then 
have  to  spend  hours  at  the  of¬ 
fice  working  up  the  layouts.” 

The  executive  pointed  out 
that  a  better  production  job  and 
a  better  selling  job  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  this  dual  system.  It 
was  agreed  by  those  attending 
the  meeting  that  this  plan,  | 
which  had  worked  well  for  the 
Times  Herald,  could  work  equal¬ 
ly  well  for  small  dailies. 

Mr.  Blake  implored  the  ad 
men  to  make  a  careful  study  of 
the  general  sales  trends  by 
checking  the  Federal  Reser\e 
Bank  Inventory.  Also  the  ad 
salesmen  were  urged  not  to  be 
afraid  to  tell  a  client  if  he  is 
trying  to  advertise  the  wrong 
product  at  the  wrong  time. 

The  second  annual  seminar 
was  sponsored  by  the  Texas 
Daily  Newspaper  Association 
and  the  Texas  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Association.  It  was  co¬ 
ordinated  by  the  SMU  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  and  direct¬ 
ed  by  Harold  H.  Bredlow, 
director  of  Stamps-Conhaim- 
Whitehead,  Inc.  Harry  Guy,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Dal’(u 
Morning  News,  was  in  charge 
of  arrangements. 

The  actual  experience  of 
those  attending  the  seminar 
varied  from  three  months  to 
nine  years.  Therefore  the  over¬ 
all  aim  of  the  seminar  was  to 
provide  a  refre.sher  course. 

In  addition  to  presenting  the 
mechanics  of  advertising,  Mr. 
Br  edlow  stressed  that  the  news¬ 
paper  is  the  dominant  influence 
in  American  life,  and  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  the  “greak 
est  vocational  privilege  and  op¬ 
portunity.” 


I 

I 
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Miami  News 
Reduces  Rate 
For  Color  Ads 

Miami,  Fla. 

A  new  and  lowered  National 
Color  Advertising  Rate  Card 
for  the  Miami  Daily  News  be¬ 
comes  effective  Sept.  1. 

In  making  the  change,  J.  R. 
Brumby,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the'  News,  said 
the  reduction  was  made  possible 
due  to  new  developments  in 
News’  color  printing.  Savings 
on  these  innovations  will  be 
passed  on  to  advertisei's 
through  lowered  rates. 

The  scale  effective  in  the 
future  quotes  rates  changed  to: 
black  and  one  color,  daily  and 
Sunday  —  $150;  black  and  two 
colors,  daily  and  Sunday — $300; 
black  and  three  cdlors,  ROP 
daily  —  $350.  Black  and  three 
colors.  Publisher’s  option,  5 
days,  Monday  through  Friday — 
$250;  Food  Section,  daily — 
$250;  and  Sunday  sections,  ex¬ 
cept  main  news  —  $250. 

The  color  premium  varies 
from  34%  ROP  to  24%  for  full 
page. 


McGinnis  Back  in  L.A., 
Bell  Returns  to  N.Y. 

Allen  McGinnis  is  now  copy 
chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  office 
of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  and 
Osborn.  He  replaces  Harry  Bell 
who  returns  to  the  New  York 
office  as  a  copy  Group  Head. 

Mr.  McGinnis  has  been  in  the 
company’s  New  York  television 
department  for  the  past  year 
and  a  half  and  prior  to  that 
was  a  senior  copywriter  in  the 
Los  Angeles  office  for  nearly 
10  years. 

• 

Hosiery  Tie-In  Ads 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Company 
is  launching  its  most  intensive 
single  color  promotion,  intro¬ 
ducing  “Tiger  Lily,”  a  new  hosi¬ 
ery  shade  for  fall.  In  addition 
to  a  full  color  ad  in  the  October 
issue  of  Glamour  magazine,  the 
company  is  releasing  a  set  of 
newspaper  mats  for  local  tie-in 
advertising  by  dealers. 


Nehi  Appoints  Compton 

Nehi  Corporation  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ga.,  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Compton  Advei’- 
ti.sing,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  handle 
its  full  line  of  soft  drinks. 


Unions  Boost 
Newspaper  Ads 

Boston 

A  i-esolution  pledging  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  AFL  members  to 
encourage  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  was  passed  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor  here 
I'ecently. 

The  resolution,  proposed 
up  by  members  of  the  Boston 
Electrotypers  Union  and  the 
Bookbinders  Union,  said  “the 
well  being  of  ail  people  calls 
for  an  ever  increasing  use 
of  new’spapers,  one  of  the 
media  enjoyed  only  by  a  free 
people.” 

It  cited  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising’s  ability  to  create  a 
demand  for  an  article  at  a 
minimum  cost.  It  also  stated 
that  in  the  newspaper  field 
“many  thousands  of  union 
men  and  women  are  em¬ 
ployed  under  most  favorable 
working  conditions  and 
wages  ...” 

Schick  Offers  to  Pay 
For  Half  of  Tie-In  Ads 

Schick  Corporation  reports 
results  far  surpassing  expec¬ 
tations  from  their  offor  to  dis¬ 
tributors  and  to  dealers  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  introduction 
of  the  new  Silver  Jubilee  model, 
Schick  “25”. 

Inducement  to  use  media  ma¬ 
terials  is  contained  in  Schick’s 
offer  to  pay  for  50%  of  any 
such  tie-in  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers.  So  far,  the  response  has 
been  excellent,  Schick  says. 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Inc.,  is  thje 
agency. 


YOU'RE  missing  one  of  the  richest  markets  in  the 
Southwest  if  you  aren't  in  Tulsa!  The  latest  retail 
sales  figures  prove  it.  It's  a  Billion  Dollar  market, 
and  the  Magic  Empire  is  growing  every  day  .  .  . 
Remember  .  .  .  it's 

Covered  Only  By 

THE  on,  CAHTAL  NEWSPAPERS 

WORLD  •  TULSA  TRIBUNE 

MOKNING  •  EVININC  •  SUNDAY  •  REMESCNTID  NATIONAUY  IT  •  THE  tRANHAM  CO. 


Ward-Griff ith  Opens 
Office  in  Oregon 

The  Vancoiiver  (Wash.)  Co¬ 
lumbian  and  Sun  has  appointed 
Ward-Griffith  Company,  as  its 
national  advertising  representa¬ 
tives.  Ward-Griffith  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  Portland,  Oregon,  office 
effective  Sept.  1.  James  S.  Mills, 
long  associated  with  the  New 
York  office,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Portland  office. 
He  is  a  native  Oregonian. 

• 

Dietz  Goes  to  K  &  E 

Stephens  Dietz  has  joined 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  as  an 
account  supervisor.  Mr.  Dietz 
was  formerly  an  account  su¬ 
pervisor  and  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  marketing  at  Ogilvy, 
Benson  &  Mather  and,  before 
that,  has  been  with  Ted  Bates 
and  with  Procter  &  Gamble. 


Beer  Ads  Put 
Rich  Foam  on 
Linage  Chart 

Beer  is  the  foam  on  the  al- 
cholic  beverage  advertising  car¬ 
ried  by  New  York  City’s  major 
dailies. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1955 
the  seven  papers  ran  1,624,000 
lines  of  beer,  liquor  and  wine 
copy.  The  “head”  consisted  of 
646,530  lines  of  beer  promotion. 

646,530  Lines 

A  compilation  made  by  the 
research  department  of  the 
New  York  Times  shows  this 
breakdown  of  linage  for  six 
months: 

Beer  . .  646,530 

Domestic  Wine  .  11,431 

Imported  wine  . .  24,761 

Spirit  blends  .  445,885 

Scotch  . . .  165,725 

Bonded  whi.sky  .  45,648 

Rum  . .  36,694 

Gin . . . .  57,843 

Straights  &  Blends  .  42,695 

Vermouth  - . . . .  25,777 

Canadian  & 

Irish  whisky . .  47,485 

Vodka  . . . . .  23,687 

Brandy  &  cognac  .  10,756 

Cordials  &  liqueurs  _  10,694 

.Miscellaneous  . . .  32,631 

Total  beer  linage  was  down 
about  20,000  from  the  first  half 
of  1954  while  the  Smirnoff 
splurge  for  vodka  drinks  sent 
that  tiny  classification  upward 
by  8,000  lines. 

Bulk  in  Morning 
The  morning  papers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Times’  figures,  got 
the  bulk  of  the  beverage  linage. 
The  Times  was  the  leader  with 
357,006  lines.  However  the 
Journal- American  and  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun,  in  the  even¬ 
ing  field,  topped  the  beer  linage 
chart. 

The  report,  available  from 
the  Times,  gives  the  amount  of 
advertising  carried  by  each 
newspaper  in  different  beverage 
classifications. 

• 

Brewery  Ads  to  Sell 
Cheese  in  October 

Anheuser-Busch  of  St.  Louis 
is  cooperating  with  40  allied 
food  and  beverage  companies 
and  the  American  Dairy  As¬ 
sociation  to  promote  October  as 
Cheese  Festival  Month. 

Anheu.ser-Busch  will  run 
newspaper,  trade  and  consumer 
magazine  advertising  and  devote 
commercial  time  during  its  Bill 
Stern  “Sports  Today”  ABC  ra¬ 
dio  show  to  pre-sell  the  public 
on  buying  both  Budweiser  and 
cheese. 
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SOLID  EDITING 
MAKES  SOLID 
CIRCULATION 


IN  DENVER 


MARCH  ABC  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 


1942  1943  1944  1945  1946  1947  1948  1949  1950  1951  1952  1953  1954  1955 

In  this  same  period,  March  1942— March  1955, 

PARADE'S  total  circulation  has  increased 
from  1,863,333  to  6,361,307  and  the  number  of 
major  markets  covered  from  14  to  47. 


Sondiy  Picturt  Macaimel 


Represented  Nationally  by  Scripps- Howard  Newspapers 
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14-Karat  Sales  Help 
Awaits  Jewelers'  Use 


sumption  expenditures  lor  jew- 

elry  and  watches  totaled  $1.4  JT^SVS 

billion  in  Ift.'iO  and  this  vear  is  _  J _ 

For  Plug  Thai 


Sales  ))iomotion  can  be  a 
jeweler’s  best  friend,  so  the 
Jewelry  Industry  Council  show¬ 
ed  some  sparkling  newspaper 
ads  to  the  nation’s  jewelers  at 
a  trade  meeting  in  New  York 
City  this  week. 

A  broad-scale  program — “Op¬ 
eration  Cherub’’ — ha.s  been  de¬ 
signed,  with  a  special  store 
symbol,  to  hel])  the  members  of 
the  National  Retail  Jewelers 
Association. 

Albert  E.  Haase,  president  of 
the  council,  said  the  plan  calleii 
for  coordinated  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  by  retailers  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Stores  are  to 
be  supplied  with  copy,  sugges¬ 
tions  for  layouts,  a  plan  book 
that  will  serve  as  a  procedure 
manual. 

Irving  N.  Cbayken,  a  retailer 
of  Hammond,  Ind.,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  council’s  board,  put 
the  program  before  the  retail¬ 
ers. 


stopped  fighting  with  their  fel¬ 
low  retailers  and  set  their 
sights  on  the  “luxury  dollars’’ 
spent  for  automobiles,  travel, 
appliances,  securities  and  other 
things,  Oscar  Kind  Jr.,  piesi- 
dent  of  the  American  National 
Retail  Jewelers  Association, 
said. 


billion  in  1950  and  this  year  is 
running  at  an  estimated  annual 
rate  of  $1.7  billion. 

“To  keep  up  with  our  grow-  /»!  rp't  r 

ing  discretionary  sjwnding  pow-  |J0t|ot0G  I  V 
er,  productivity  and  probable 
population  growth  the  potential 
jewelry  market  could  expand  to 
$.3  billion  by  1960,”  he  declared. 

Among  the  optimists  was 
Joseph  Goldstone,  president  of 
the  Imperial  Pearl  Syndicate  of 
Chicago.  “Demand  for  expen¬ 
sive  luxury  items  is  greater 


Jeweleis  might  be  able  to 
boost  their  sales  volume  if  thev 


What's 
Going  on 
arouj 


He  told  the  association’s  50th 
annual  convention  and  trade 
show  that  the  membership 
should  “bend  with,  rather  than 
fight  with  fellow’  jewelers.” 

Competition  from  within  the 
industry  “is  far  less  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  your  business  than  the 
dozens  of  other  tiades  with 
whom  you  cannot  cooperate  but 
must  fight,”  Mr.  Kind  declared. 

“VVe  are  selling  jewelry,”  he 
l>ointed  out.  “Selling  it  makes 
jieople  conscious  of  the  product 
and  the  more  attention  that  can 
be  brought  to  jewelry,  the 
better  are  your  chances  of 
making  jewelry  sell.” 

Mr.  Kind  noted  that  never 
before  has  the  association  put 
so  much  planning  and  prep¬ 
aration  “on  a  national  scale  to 
make  this  a  jeweler’s  Christ¬ 
mas.” 

He  suggested  that  the  member¬ 
ship  take  advantage  of  the  sales 
promotions  and  aids  available. 

Arno  H.  Johnson,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  research 
for  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
told  the  convention  that  the 
potential  market  for  jewelry 
could  expand  by  at  least  75 
percent  over  present  levels  by 
1960. 

He  cited  that  personal  con- 


than  supply,”  he  said.  Mr. 
Goldstone  sees  a  great  future 
for  single  pearls  retailing  at 
$10  each  and  “strings”  selling 
from  $.35  upward. 

Manufacturers  said  they  are 
counting  on  new’  colors,  new 
styles  and  price-appeal  to  over¬ 
come  buyer-reluctance. 

J.  G.  Shennan,  president  of 
Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  says 
one  of  the  company’s  major  ob¬ 
jectives  is  “to  increase  volume 
in  the  low’er-priced  field.” 


Reeves  Is  Eleeled 
Tetl  Bales  Chairniaii 


High  School  Editor's  Cluh! 


®xme#'Pic!^ime 


Election  of  Rosser  Reeves  as 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Ted 
Ba*^es  &  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York  advertising  agency,  was 
announced  this  week  by  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Kearns,  president. 

The  Board  also  elected  John 
M.  Lyden  as  a  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  and  Archibald  McG. 
Foster  as  vicepresident  and  ac¬ 
count  supervisor  on  the  Brown 
&  Williamson  Tobacco  Corpora¬ 
tion  account. 

Thomas  J.  Carnese,  vicepiesi- 
dent  and  general  manager,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  and  Howard  O. 
Andersen,  assistant  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  was  named  administrative 
assistant  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

■j  Ted  Bates  &  Company,  was 
founded  in  1940  and  today  is 
I  one  of  the  10  largest  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies. 


A  local  merchant  who  was 
so  happy  with  the  re.sults  of  his 
newspaper  advertising  volun¬ 
teered  to  pay  for  half  of  a  page 
ad  which  the  Santa  Maria 
(Calif.)  Times  w’as  going  to  run 

as  a  promotion  piece. 

The  unusual  story  was  told 
by  John  J.  Bunch,  advertising 
director  of  the  Times,  in  a  letter 
of  thanks  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  for  reporting  the  Hearst 
Advertising  Service  list  of  174 
advertisers  who  quit  television. 
(E&P,  Aug.  6,  page  15.) 

“Articles  such  as  thi.s,”  Mr. 
Bunch  wrote,  “are  very  in.stru- 
mental  in  showing  our  local 
merchants  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  newspaper  advertising 
and  TV  glamour.” 

The  story  inspired  Mr.  Bunch 
to  get  up  an  ad  telling  how 
McMahan’s  Fui’niture  Store 
drew  5-to-l  response  over  an 
identical  TV  offering  of  a  $50 
trade-in  on  living  room  seb. 
The  promotion  w’as  built  around 
a  testimonial  from  E.  V.  Allen, 
manager  of  the  store. 

“This  started  out  to  be 
strictly  a  newspaper  promotion 
but  after  the  local  McMahan’s 
manager  .saw  the  proof  he  vol¬ 
unteered  to  pay  for  half  the 
page,”  Mr.  Bunch  reported. 

“Keep  up  the  good  work  on 
your  TV  articles.” 


NEW  ORLEANS  STATES 


T««n-a9«  journ«l!$t(  maat  and  intar-  j 
viaw  parsonalifiet  lika  Audray  Hap-  i 
burn,  Adia!  Stevanion,  Richard  i 


A.B.C.  Publisher’s  Statement 
1st  qtr.  1955 — 


iCole  Goes  to  Kudner 
.4j?ency  As  Copy  Chief 


Auto  Men  Warned 
Of  Fantastic  Ads 

Chicago 

Automobile  dealers  who  ad¬ 
vertise  “wild  discounts,  fan¬ 
tastic  overallowances,  no  down 
payment,  and  forever-to-pay" 
are  wasting  their  money,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  current  news  letter 
of  the  American  Finance  Con¬ 
ference. 

Such  advertising  fails  in 
believability,  the  national  as¬ 
sociation  of  independent  sales 
finance  companies  points  out. 
“Those  who  respond  to  such  ads 


Rodqars. 


Editors’  Club  is  just  on*  mor* 

•I  th*  Globa’s  famous  proj*cts  for 
youth  .  .  .  just  on*  mor*  *xampl*  of 
th*  Globa's  famad  "youthful  touch." 


284,582  daily 
286,447  Sunday 


Amedee  Cole  has  joined  Kud-  are  lookers  not  buyers,”  said  the 


BOSf ON  GLOBE 


NEW  CXCLEANS  STATES 


ner  Agency,  Inc.,  as  vicepresi- 
jdent  and  copy  chief,  succeeding 
I  Norman  Nash  who  recently  re- 
I  tired,  it  was  announced  by  J. 
H.  S.  Ellis,  president, 
j  He  was  formerly  creative  di- 
1  rector  of  Geyer  Advertising. 
Before  that,  he  was  with  J. 
I  Sterling  Getchell,  and  the 
1  Critchfield  Agency.  During 
World  War  II,  he  served  as  an 


Morning  •  Evaning 


Sandoy 


Represented  by  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc.  jofficer  in  the  South  Pacific  with  point  out  the’  fallacies  in  “bait 

both  the  Navy  and  the  Marines,  advertising, 
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news  letter  sent  to  35,000  auto 
dealers. 

It  urged  dealers  to  make  full 
use  of  state  and  local  criminal 
laws  applicable  to  such  prac¬ 
tices,  to  enlist  the  aid  of  local 
Better  Business  Bureau  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
to  take  the  initiative  themselves 
through  local  trade  associations 
and  in  their  own  advertising  to 


1 
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^'Isti*t  that  the  new  fellow  in  the  media  department  .  .  . 
the  one  who  forgot  things  have  changed  in  Cincinnati?” 


BETTER  NOT  TRUST  your  own  memory  too  far.  Things  have  changed 
in  Cincinnati.  Today,  the  CINCINN'ATI  ENQUIRER  leads  the  *  field 
in  City  Zone  Circulation  and  in  Retail,  General,  Total  Disjday,  Clas¬ 
sified  and  Total  Advertising  Linage.  (Source:  A.  R.  C.  and  Media 
Records,  latest  6-months’  figures.)  *There  has  never  been  a  question, 
of  course,  about  the  Sunday  Enquirer's  leadership. 


SOLID  CINCINNATI 


CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 


Represented  by  Moloney^  Regan  and  Schmitt,  Inc. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Preparation  Is  the  Key 
To  Told  Turkey''  Selling 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


“Cold  turkey’’  is  a  dish  that 
is  relished  by  real  salesmen.  To 
truly  enjoy  it  the  salesman 
needs  sufficient  imagination, 
knowledge  of  his  product,  pre¬ 
paration  of  his  data  and  self 
confidence  to  win  over  a  com¬ 
plete  stranger  to  sign  on  the 
dotted  line. 

There  is  no  comparing  the 
satisfaction  the  salesman  ex¬ 
periences  as  he  watches  one  of 
these  “cold  turkey”  accounts 
develop  into  a  first  class  ad¬ 
vertiser. 

Since  the  so-called  “cold  tur¬ 
key”  call  involves  contacting 
prospects  who  are  not  advertis¬ 
ing  in  any  newspaper,  much 
more  preparation  is  required 
than  for  the  average  call  upon 
an  advertiser  currently  using, 
say,  the  competitive  paper.  If 
the  classification  is  a  brand  new 
one  the  salesman  or  solicitor 
must  acquaint  himself  with  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  advertising  tech- 


Best 


Buffalo 

Buy 

{for  COVERAGE 

•  The  Sunday  Courier- 
Express  is  the  State’s 
largest  newspaper  out¬ 
side  of  Manhattan.  It 
reaches  nearly  all  of 
the  families  in  Western 
New'  York’s  8  coun¬ 
ties — a  market  where 
annual  retail  sales 
through  some  20,000 
stores  are  almost  2  bil¬ 
lion  dollars. 

HOP  COLOR 

available  both 
daily  and  Sunday 

BUFFALO 

COURIER  EXPRESS 

REPRESENTATIVES:  | 

SCOLARO,  MEEKER  &  SCOH  | 
Pacific  Co«tt :  DOYIE  &  HAWLEY  I 


niques  for  the  particular  adver¬ 
tiser’s  business.  If  this  adver¬ 
tiser  were  to  advertise,  would 
he  push  sales  or  service?  Would 
he  feature  the  lower  cost  items 
as  loss  leaders  or  appeal  to  the 
top  of  his  market,  etc.? 

Get  Information  First 

Assuming  the  salesman  is 
planning  to  prepare  suggested 
copy,  he  would  do  well  to  walk 
into  several  prospects  and  sim¬ 
ply  ask  questions  concerning  the 
business,  price  lines  and  mer¬ 
chandising  techniques.  Most 
merchants  like  to  talk  about 
their  business.  The  salesman 
who  identifies  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  local 
newspaper  should  have  little 
difficulty  obtaining  sufficient  in¬ 
formation  to  enable  him  to  slant 
his  sales  talk  to  meet  his  next 
prospect’s  sales  objectives  and 
prepare  copy  for  him. 

“Cold  turkey  is  our  meat,” 
says  Mildred  E.  Robinson,  CAM, 
Dubuque  (Iowa)  Herald,  speak¬ 
ing  for  her  all-girl  staff.  Pre¬ 
paration  plays  a  key  part  in 
this  staff’s  “cold  turkey”  sales 
efforts: 

“We  prepare  and  rehearse 
our  sales  approach  for  each  new 
feature  or  classification  keeping 
in  mind  a  definite  selling  plan: 
1)  Know  the  complete  story  of 
our  layout  or  feature.  2)  Know 
the  purpose  of  the  ad  and  the 
reasons  why  the  advertiser 
should  buy.  3)  Anticipate  ob¬ 
jections  from  the  advertiser. 
4)  Plan  our  sales  talk.  Next  we 
must  know  WHEN  to  make  our 
telephone  call.  Approach  him 


NOW— You  Can  Sell 
ALL  the  Big 
Raleigh  Market  with  .  .  . 


"News  and  Observer' 

M0RNIN6  &  SUNDAY 
RalviqK  North  Corolino 


The  RALEIGH  TIMES 

EVENING 

★ 

Full  and  Complete  Coverage  of  Raleigh. 
N.  C.  and  the  33  County  “Golden 
Belt  of  the  South." 

Rep. — The  Branham  Company 


with  a  spirit  of  humility,  that  comers’  Club  to  give  us 
we  have  a  service  to  perform  names  of  merchants  giving 
for  him,  arouse  his  interest  and  gifts  to  the  newcomer  so  we 
create  a  desire  within  him  to  could  contact  the  same  mer- 
buy.  .  chants  for  our  newcomers’  page. 

“We  do  NOT  learn  our  talk  Churches  also  give  us  new 
verbatim,  but  we  do  definitely  names  of  business  people, 
have  in  mind  WHAT  we'  are 


her  I 
free  | 


going  to  say  and  HOW  we  are 
going  to  say  it  before  we  dial 
the  number.” 


Answer  to  a  Question 


Eyes  for  Signs 
“When  we  started  our  daily 
Business  Directory  each  girl, 
when  out  picking  up  ads,  was 
alert  for  any  trucks  with  busi- 


Asked  to  what  extent  her  ness  service  signs  on  them  and 
staff  engaged  in  this  type  of  we  picked  up  several  names  of 
telephone  solicitation  CAM  small  business  men  that  were 
Robinson  said,  “Your  question  not  listed  in  either  the  telephone 
brought  a  chuckle  from  my  or  business  directory, 
girls  because  it  was  definitely  <<We  work  with  the  commit- 


‘cold  turkey’  telephone  solicita¬ 
tion  that  got  us  off  to  a  good 
start  in  1949  and  it  has  been 


tees  on  any  civic  feature  or  full 
page  that  we  run  and  they  make 
suggestions  for  the  sponsor’s 


‘cold  turkey’  telephone  solicita-  names  ...  the  local  Chamber  of 
tion  that  has  kept  us  gaining.”  Commerce  is  nice  to  help  this 


way. 


The  Telegraph-Herald  staff 
goes  a  long  way  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  every  prospect  in  town  is  • 

conscious  of  what  “Want  Ads” 

can  do  for  them.  With  no  op-  T¥T*  TJT  1^9 
position  newspaper  from  which  ”  1110  001i  S 

to  glean  prospects,  cold  turkey 
selling  is  an  even  more  urgently 
needed  device.  Much  credit  for 
the  success  of  this  type  selling 
in  Dubuque  is  due  to  the  in 


Ad  Plans  Told 


San  Francisco 
Newspapers  in  43  cities  will 


telligent  approach  to  the  prob-  used  by  the  Wine  Advisory 
lem  of  obtaining  good  prospect  ®o&rd  to  promote  National 


lists  and  developing  a  sound 
“story”  for  each  list.  Here  are 
some  of  the  methods  used: 


Wine  Week,  Oct.  15-22,  it  was 
announced. 

Television  and  national  maga- 


“To  go  through  the  business  zines  also  will  carry  the  WAB 
directory  and  telephone  direc-  message.  The  Board  has  al- 


tory  to  call  each  housewife  list¬ 
ed  in  the  telephone  book,  to 
phone  advertisers  from  the 
small  town  papers  in  our  trade 
area,  to  follow  through  on  kills 
from  the  former  day’s  paper  is 
an  old  story  to  us. 

“We  started  a  ‘Dates  to 
Await’  classification  and  we 
cover  our  society  mail  for  card 
parties,  bazaars,  etc.,  besides 
watching  billboards  for  these 
activities. 

Construction  List 

“When  a  realtor  has  an  open 
house  we  get  from  him  the 
names  of  all  persons  having 
any  part  in  the  construction  of 
the  home.  Then  our  girls  sit 
down  together  and  go  over  these 
names  and  think  who  el.se 
could  have  a  tie-in  ad,  such  as 
a  finance  company,  moth  exter¬ 
minator,  etc. 

‘The  local  telephone  company 


located  more  than  $500,000  for 
national  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  activities. 

Additional  sales  momentum 
will  come  in  the  brand  copy 
planned  by  wineries,  wine  bot¬ 
tlers  and  wine  wholesalers,  the 
Wine  Institute  reports. 

The  campaign  will  be  themed 
to  the  slogan,  “California  wines 
spark  up  your  meals  two  ways 
— in  your  cooking,  on  your 
table.”  Television  will  be  used 
in  19  markets.  Color  copy  is 
planned  in  seven  national  con¬ 
sumer  magazines. 


supplied  us  with  the  list  of 
names  for  our  new  dial  numbers  A’OIV.  Smaller  in  shape  and 
directory.  bigger  in  content,  the  new  NO^ 

“The  Dubuque  Extension  Di-  is  a  40-page  newsprint  tabloid 
rector  cooperates  in  giving  us  with  features  by  staff  and  syn- 
leads  on  new  egg  and  poultry  dicated  columnists,  travel  news, 
dealers,  implement  dealers,  etc.,  book  reviews,  movie  previe^ 
in  our  trade'  area.  and  a  12-page  pull-out  television 

“Just  recently  we  made  ar-  and  radio  section.  A  weeks 
rangements  with  the  woman  in  program  listing  is  given  for  U 
charge  of  the  Dubuque  New-  TV  stations  in  Texas. 
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Pull-Out  TV  Section 
Added  on  Sunday 

Houston,  Tex. 
The  Houston  Post  has  revised 
its  Sunday  Feature  Section, 
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$0  15  OUR  NEW5PAPeR^  ^ 

pROMOnON  BUPOET.*  ILL 

like  M05r  PROVSOTION  AAEN,  VOU 
OOttr  ’THINK  ir^  &6  BNOUSH/  y 


r  I  WONT  quarrel  \ 
WI7W  that,  606.  BUT 
r  WOULD  UKE  TO  MAKE 
^  A  recommendation.^ 


^yoUR  (DEA$ 
ARE  ALWAyS 
L  WELCOME, 
^aiLL.v^ 


WevE60rAV\ONDa?RJL 
SrORy  TO  TEU.  TTHEM  ABOUT 
CULTiVATlNE  EMPIOYEES 
AND  OTWER  FOLKS  HERE.  , 

AND  THE  JOURNAL'S  / 

ORCULATtON  ©  NOW  \ 
HtmN6  OVER  365,000 

-  R6ACHIN6  JUST  ABOUT 

EVERyeopy  we  want 

^  TOeETTO -FORALL 
-xKiNDS  OF  REASONS!/ 


Howto  got  Fast  Approval  fora  Promotion  Budget 


ID  UKE  lb  U5E  THE 

WAa  STREET  JOURNAL 
A5  0UR  NUMBER  ONE 
PROMOnON  MBPIUM, 


PLENtV/  JU5r  TO  NAME  ONE  THINS- IT  CAN ^ 
HELP  US  SELL  FAR-AWAY  MANA6EMENT  ON 
THE  IDEA  OF  SOPPORJiNS  THEIR  LOCAL  PLANTS  WfTH 
60ME  APVBRTKIN6  RIGHT  HERE  AT  HOME,  r— > 
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Controllers 
Set  Session 
On  Outlook 

The  economic  outlook  for 
newspapers  will  be  accorded  an 
afte.noon  session  at  the  eighth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Institute 
of  Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers. 

The  gathering  will  take  place 
Sept.  25-28  in  the  Hotel  Stat- 
ler,  New  York  City.  A  record 
attendance  is  expected,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Herbert  E.  Hetu,  Sharon, 
(Pa.)  Herald,  president. 

Charles  Staab,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer,  will  cover 
“Circulation  Revenue”  at  the 
economic  session.  Herbert  Wy¬ 
man,  advertising  director,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette,  will 
project  the  “Advertising  Rev- 
nue  Outlook.”  A.  V.  Miller, 
treasurer,  \eiv  York  Herald 
Tribitne,  will  speak  on  “Cost 
Problems  Facing  Newspaper 
Management.”  Chairman  of  the 
session  will  be  G.  Stewart  Phil¬ 
lips,  assistant  treasurer  and 
assistant  secietary  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.)  Post  and  Times 


Another,  on  “Business  Machine 
Applications  for  Medium  and 
Large  Newspapers,”  will  be  led 
by  George  W.  Mclnerney,  con¬ 
troller,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer.  The  third,  on  manual 
systems  and  business  machine 
applications  for  newspapers 
under  25,000  circulation,  will  be 
directed  by  W.  J.  Hempstead, 
comptroller.  Dear  Publication 
and  Radio,  Inc.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. 

The  controllers  will  also 
divide  into  two  groups  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  tax  problems. 

Cost  study  plans  conducted 
by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Opera¬ 
tions  will  be  discussed  bv 
representatives  of  those  organi¬ 
zations. 

The  customary  “split”  ses¬ 
sions  according  to  circulation 
size  will  take  place  Wednesday 
morning,  and  will  be  devoted  to 
questions  brought  out  in  a 
recent  survey  of  the  450-odd 
members  of  the  Institute. 

“New  Trends  in  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Claims”  will  be 
covered  at  a  session  along  with 
“TV  and  Radio  Accounting 
Problems.” 


Herald. 

A  new  feature  at  this  year’s 
convention  will  be  three  concur¬ 
rent  sessions  on  accounting 
methods  and  procedures.  R.  J. 
Hummel,  business  manager, 
Call-Chronicle  Newspapers,  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa.,  will  conduct  a  ses¬ 
sion  on  punch  card  accounting. 


State  Fair  Improves 
Its  Press  Facilities 

S^YRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Bigger  and  better  press  faci¬ 
lities  is  the  latest  word  from 
William  F.  Baker,  director  of 
the  New  York  State  Fair. 


but  you  must  buy 

THE  NEW  BUY,  TOO 

No,  you  cannot  cover  the  Florida 
Market  unless  you  use  The  All-Florida 
Magazine,  too.  We  do  not  cover  Dade, 
Orange  and  Hillsborough  Counties. 
The  Miami,  Orlando  and  Tampa  news¬ 
papers  do  that— nor  do  these  news¬ 
papers  cover  the  one-third  of  Florida 
wherein  live  a  million  consumers  that 
can  be  reached  with  one  order  and  one 
hilling.  Now  vou  can  reach  more  than 
300,000  families  in  The  All-Florida 
Magazine.  There  is  no  other  easy  or 
profitable  way. 

How  full  color  advertising  is 
available  .  .  .  Produced  by  the 
New  Perry  Process. 

This  new  method  of  printing  direct 
from  original  magnesium  engravings  on 
quality  stock  enhances  the  value  of  the 
N*w  Buy. 

We  require  the  same  material  for 
full  color  reproduction  as  that  furn¬ 
ished  to  rotogravure  magazines. 


I  li\f  It  I  Iril 

WEEKLY _ MAGAZINE 


OCALA,  FLORIDA 

H0pr0$0nt0d  Nofionolly  By 

JOHN  H.  PERRY  ASSOCIATES 


Remodeling  and  renovation  of 
the  former  Administration 
Building  at  the  west  side  of  the 
race  track  will  be  completed  be¬ 
fore  the  start  of  the  week-long 
Fair  Sept.  3. 

“And  every  newsman  will  be 
happy  to  know,”  says  Mr. 
Baker,  “that  we  are  installing 
a  new  drinking  fountain  with 
the  coldest  water  this  side  of 
.41bany !” 


TV  Deficient 
In  Covering 
News  Events 

Denver,  Colo. 

Television  is  still  far  behind 
newspapers  in  the  quality  of 
the  job  it  is  doing  in  covering 
the  news — particularly  local 
news — John  F.  Day,  director  of 
news  for  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System,  told  members  of 
the  University  of  Denver  Mass 
Media  seminar. 

Day,  41,  who  has  been  head 
of  CBS’  news  department  since 
Jan.  3,  was  the  final  speaker 
in  the  first  week  of  the  10-day 
seminar  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  university’s  journalism  de¬ 
partment  and  social  science 
foundation. 

The  documentary  and  reseach 
type.s  of  television  programs 
have  realized  their  potentialities 
much  better  than  the  “hard 
news”  shows,  Mr.  Day,  a  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  executive,  said. 

He  said  he  felt  TV  had  made 
‘  good  progress”  considering  its 
relative  newness. 

“Radio  reporting  didn’t  really 
come  into  its  own  until  World 
War  II.”  Mr.  Day  said.  “And  by 
that  time  radio  had  been  news¬ 
casting  for  15  years,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  8  yeais  to  date  for 
television.” 

One  of  the  most  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  in  television  news  cover- 
rge  is  an  outgrowth  of  TV’s 
“great  advantage” — that  it  of¬ 
fers  a  moving  picture  of  the 
news,  ^Ir.  Day  explained. 

Don’t  Tell  Story 

“The  problem  is  that  the  pic¬ 
tures  often  don’t  tell  the  story,” 
he  said.  “Sometimes  they  don’t 
tell  the  same  story  as  the  news. 
Sometimes  they  tell  just  a  part 
of  the  story.” 

Mr.  Day  said  he  wished  the 
five-minute  TV  news  show  could 
he  eliminated.  He  called  them 
“abominations”  and  protested 
there  wasn’t  enough  time  in 
five  minutes  to  do  any  sort  of 
reasonable  job  with  pictures  and 
new’s. 

“Even  the  15-minute  show 
has  no  scope,”  he  said.  “There 
is  not  enough  time  to  cover 
everything  the  way  the  news¬ 
papers  do.” 

Television  reaches  its  peak 
in  covering  an  event  as  it  hap¬ 
pens,  he  said. 

“After  seeing  something  like 
this  on  TV  people  then  read 
their  newspapers  more  closely 
to  determine  whether  they  saw 
the  same  thing  the  reporter 
did,”  said  Mr.  Day. 


He  said  surveys  indicated  I 
TV’  stations  were  doing  a  “very  I 
poor  job”  on  local  news  cover-  i 
age.  He  called  local  news  the 
“golden  opportunity  television 
stations  are  not  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of.” 

Mr.  Day  went  to  CBS  from 
the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger, 
where  he  was  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  He  has  been  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Evening  News  and  the  Louit- 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal.  He 
has  received  both  Nieman  and 
Reid  Foundation  fellowships. 

• 

Newspaper  TV’ed 
For  Children’s  Show 

Indianapous 

Staff  members  of  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  News  turned  television 
actors  recently. 

Station  WTTV,  Bloomington, 
Ind.,  sent  a  camera  crew  to 
the  News  offices  to  photograph 
the  publication  of  one  edition 
of  the  paper.  The  program  was 
designed  to  acquaint  children 
with  the  publication  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  It  was  shown  on  the 
.station’s  award-winning  pro¬ 
gram  “Playroom.” 

The  camera  crew  photo¬ 
graphed  the  complete  process  of 
publishing  a  story — from  the 
original  writing  through  the 
mechanical  processes  of  getting 
it  into  print.  The  script  for  the 
program  W’as  written  by  Mar¬ 
garet  Moore  of  the  News’  pro¬ 
motion  staff. 

• 

Real  Estate  Editors’ 
Contest  Announced 

The  eighth  annual  competi¬ 
tion  to  he  sponsored  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Editors  is  announced  by 
the  association  president,  Wil¬ 
liam  Manly  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal. 

Certificates  for  winning  pub¬ 
lications  and  $50  first  prizes  for 
winning  editors  or  writers,  will 
be  awarded  for: 

1.  Be.st  Real  Estate  Page  or  | 

Section  t 

2.  Rest  Home  Page  or  Sec-  • 

tion  I 

3.  Best  Real  Estate  News 
Feature  or  Series 

Judges  will  consider  all  en-  i 
tries  on  a  basis  of  quality  with-  | 
in  space  allotted,  so  that  all  j 
contestants  will  be  given  an 
equal  opportunity  to  win  on  a 
merit  basis. 

Entries  must  be  mailed  to 
Awards  Chairman  Stephen  G. 
Thompson,  Architectural  Fo¬ 
rum,  9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  20,  N.  Y.,  before  mid¬ 
night,  Sept.  15. 
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Few  newspaper  readers,  or  editors, 
know  much  about  him  today. . . 


His  name  is  Daniel  Boone.  He 
teas  the  first  of  the  great 
frontiersmen,  and  the  whole  Blue 
Grass  State  is  his  memorial. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
Plymouth  Rock,  Kentucky  was  still 
the  "dark  and  bloody  ground”  where 
the  Iroquois,  Cherokee,  Shawnee  and 
Miami  waged  a  hundred  year  war  to 
gain  the  highlands  of  rich  grass,  the 
forests  of  white  oak,  the  streams  of 
sweet  water.  But  no  white  man  dared 
settle  in  this  promised  land. 

At  twenty,  Boone  fought  the  French 
and  Indians  in  Braddock’s  ill-fated 
army.  lie  was  thirty-four  and  a  family 


DAXIEL 

BOONE 


man  in  Yadkin  Valley,  North  (Carolina, 
when  an  old  war  comrade  and  trader, 
John  Finley,  stirred  up  his  interest  in 
the  legendary  Kaintuck. 

During  the  next  two  years,  Boone 
explored  the  state  single-handed.  He 
brought  in  a  party  of  settlers  in  1773, 
and  was  driven  out  by  the  Indians.  But 
in  1775,  as  the  agent  of  a  new  trading 
company,  he  led  thirty  armed  men  into 
Kentucky,  slashed  out  the  Wilderness 
Road  that  became  the  first  route  to 
the  West. 

And  at  Boonesboro,  he  built  a  fort 
that  enabled  the  settlers  to  stand  off 
the  Indians  during  the  long  years  of 
the  War  against  England.  A  captain  of 
militia  in  the  (Colonial  Army,  Boone 
was  captured  by  Indians,  but  escafied 
to  warn  Boonesboro  of  an  impending 
attack.  After  the  War,  Dan  Boone 
became  Kentucky’s  first  citizen. 

His  whole  life  was  an  inspiring 
record  of  ailventure,  personal  elfort 


and  accomplishment — a  proud  record 
about  to  be  reviewed  in  pictorial  color 
continuities,  as  a  new  chapter  of  the 
Old  Glory  Story — first  of  a  series  on 
historic  American  personalities. 

This  Old  Glory  Story  of  Daniel 
Boone  is  factual,  historically  accurate, 
without  fancy  or  fantasy;  researched 
and  written  by  Athena  Robbins,  and 
superbly  illustrated  by  Rick  Fletcher. 

Xiiis  feature  is  not  a  fugitive  from 
TV,  not  a  holdover  from  llollynood.  It 
was  produced  exclusively  for  Sumlav 
newspap«‘r  comics  sections,  riie  best 
newspapers  will  be  proud  to  publish 
and  promote  it — as  a  real  circulation 
attraction,  and  a  contribution  to  the 
better  understanding  of  our  historv. 

I'he  Daniel  Boone  chapter  of  the 
Old  (dory  Story  starts  October  2,  runs 
for  fifteen  Sundays.  For  availabilities, 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire  or  write 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager  .  .  , 


Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 

Syndicate,  Inc.,  News  Building,  New  York 

Tribune  Tower,  (Chicago 
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THE  PUNCH  OF  the  cash  register  key  is 
the  end  result  of  all  good  advertising  and, 
for  the  most  part,  this  action  takes  place 
in  the  retail  store.  How  do  Los  Angeles 
retailers  spend  their  own  money  to  make 
profits  through  their  own  advertising? 
Newspapers  are  the  preferred  medium 
and  one  newspaper  —  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  —  is  first  of  all  in  America  s  third 
largest  market.  In  this  four-paper  metro¬ 
politan  field.  The  Times  publishes  45% 


of  all  retail  advertising.  The  nearest  com¬ 
petitor  publishes  24%. 

Leadership  in  retail  advertising  has 
been  the  signal  for  increased  effort  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  by  advertisers  in  all 
other  categories.  In  Total,  Display,  Gen¬ 
eral  and  Classified  linage.  The  Times  is 
first  in  its  field  by  a  wide  margin  .  .  . 
and  latest  Media  Records  figures  show 
that  the  Los  Angeles  Times  is  America’s 
leading  newspaper  in  total  advertising 
published  this  year. 


First  of  all  in  advertisings 

news  and  features^  circulation  and  public  service 


LOS  ANGELES 


Represented  by 
Cresmer  and  Woodward, 
New  York,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Atlanta 
and  San  Francisco  • 
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Question  for  Supreme  Court 


How  Confidential  Is 
Merit  Pay  Information? 


The  Item  Company,  publisher  of  bargaining  it  should  obtain  it  being  properly  applied.” 
of  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item,  from  its  own  members.  It  is  not  disputed  that  the 

is  asking  the  Supreme  Court  of  The  Fifth  Circuit  court  ruled  company  never  discriminated 
the  United  States  to  settle  the  that  the  Item  must  provide  the  against  union  members  or  offi- 
question  whether  an  employer  detailed  data  requested  by  the  (.grs  in  the  granting  of  merit 
must  furnish  detailed  payroll  Newspaper  Guild.  The  First  wage  increases,  the  court  peti- 
infonnation  to  a  union.  Circuit  court  has  recently  fol-  tion  states.  Nor  is  it  disputed 

If  successful  in  its  petition  lowed  this  decision  in  a  Boston  that  the  union  has  never  bar- 
for  certiorari,  on  the  October  Herald-Traveler  case.  gained  as  to  merit  increases. 

Term  docket,  the  publisher  may  Th®  expiring  agreement  (in  Kven  the  1953  agreement  recog- 

be  the  first  to  reach  the  highest  1952)— a  new  one  has  since  been  nized  management’s  uniliateral 
court  with  the  square-cut  issue  negotiated  expressly  reserved  prerogative  on  this  point, 
which  is  now  clouded  by  varying  granting  of  merit  wage  in-  NLRB  agreed  with  its 

decisions  in  the  circuit  courts.  creases  to  the  prerogative  of  examiner  that  the  disputed 

Merit  Raise  Data  management.  At  the  beginning  information  was  relevant  “for 

Merit  Raise  Data  of  negotiations  the  umon  re-  administrative  and  policing  pur- 

In  essence,  the  question  is  quested  detailed  payroll  infor-  poses,”  specifically  to  enable  the 
whether  the  National  Labor  mation  as  to  each  employe  determine  whether 

Relations  Act  requires  an  em-  including  the/ date  and  amount  discrimina- 

ployer  to  disclose  the  merit  of  any  merit  increase  in  the  past  members, 

wage  increases  to  individuals  year.  u  r>-  •*  r- 

even  when  the  subject  of  merit  Declined  Name  List  The  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 

raises  has  been  specifically  ex-  The  company  gave  the  in- 

eluded  from  bargaining.  formation  as  to  increases  but  to  hotmv  ^  ita  om 

In  the  employer  s  view  this  refused  to  break  it  down  for  j  ,  b  disclosure 

information  is  confidential  not  i  n  d  i  v  i  d  u  a  1  listing,  on  two  information  to  their 

only  to  the  employer  but  to  the  grounds:  1.  There  was  no  con- 

individual  and  if  the  union  needs  ceivable  relevance  to  ^y  sub-  court:  “The  under- 

such  information  for  purposes  ject  of  bargaining;  2.  The  em-  .  .  ^  nf  this  atatnte 


’Thafs  Settled  . . .  from  now  on 
use  only  Burgess  Mats! 


Monufocturars  ond  Distributors 
of  Burgoss  Chroma  and  Tone-Tax  Mots 


Frooport,  lllinoli 


Yonkers  HERALD  STATESMAN  Port  Chester  DAILY  ITEM 
Mount  Vernon  DAILY  ARGUS  White  Plains  REPORTER  DISPATCH 

New  Rochelle  STANDARD  STAR  Tarrytown  DAILY  NEWS 

Mamaroneck  DAILY  TIMES  Ossining  CITIZEN  REGISTER 
Peekskill  EVENING  STAR  (Affiliated) 


8  CHURCH  ST. 


U  was  fun  —  even  fhougit  an  unaasy,  half-faarful  kind  of  fun  —  as  you  tdiuffled  uncer- 
-tainly  toward  the  goal  in  "Blind  Man's  Bluff."  Even  when  you  "made  it",  you  knew  you'd  just  been 
lucky.  Yoy  might  have  missed  —  you  might,  indeed,  have  fallen  on  your  face.  Perhaps  sometimes 
you  did. 

Grownups  don't  "play"  that  way.  Certainly  the  businessman  doesn't.  He  wants. to  know 
where  he's  headed,  have  at  his  fingertips  all  the  facts  needed  to  intelligently  chart  his  course,  and 
he  wants  to  see  where  he's  going  as  he  goes. 

Here  are  some  facts  that  can  help  you,  just  as  they  already  have  helped  many  other 
business  people,  to  successfully  tap  Westchester's  tremendous  resources: 


You,  too,  can  make  wonderfully  effective  use  of  those  facts  in  building  your  business. 
Every  day  your  ad  appears  in  the  highly  respected  Westchester  Group  Newspapers  it  will  reach 
more  than  140,000  families  in  this  fabulous  market.  You  will  be  advertising  in  proven  media  in  a 
proven  market! 


Represented  nationally  by  the  KELLY -PM IT H  CO. 
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Arlisl't  sketch  of  Congrats  Sirool  Sopor  highway,  now  under  construction 
in  Chicago. 


A  fast  modern  transit  system  cuts 
automobile  congestion  on  city  streets 


Public  officials  everywhere  have  seen  widened  streets  and  new 
thoroughfares  overrun  by  the  additional  traffic  these  improve¬ 
ments  attract.  They  have  seen  new  parking  areas  quickly  become 
overcrowded  and  cause  even  more  congestion.  Everyday  it 
becomes  more  evident  that  no  single  form  of  transportation  can 
effectively  meet  urban  transportation  requirements. 

However,  sensible  co-ordination  of  automobiles  and  public 
transportation  can  add  speed  and  convenience  to  the  movement 
of  people.  For  example,  exclusive  lanes  for  transit  vehicles  and 
outlying  parking  areas  adjacent  to  transit  lines  can  increase  the 
capacity  of  existing  streets.  In  addition,  the  capacity  of  new 
urban  freeways  can  be  multiplied  many  times  by  including  a 
center  mall  strip  for  rapid  transit  in  the  initial  plan  for  the  new 
highway. 

Efficient  public  transportation  is  the  key  to  ending  traffic  con¬ 
gestion  in  our  larger  cities.  If  you’d  like  to  know  more  about 
rapid  transit  as  a  cure  for  congestion  in  your  city’s  streets, 
write  for  bulletin  GEA-6389,  General  Electric  Co.,  Locomotive 
&  Car  Ekjuipment  Dept.,  Erie,  Pa.  (ic»7-2<) 


Tigress  fs  Our  Most  important  ^oduct 

GENERAL  AeIECTRIC 


Traffic  Jams  Can  Be 
Eliminated 


BEHIND  THE  ANSWERS 

I  THE  Moss  Committee  has  outlined  a  vast 
I  statistical  job  for  itself  in  analyzing 
the  replies  of  government  agencies  to  its 
80-question  quiz  about  information  poli¬ 
cies.  The  results  may  be  informative.  But 
it  is  our  opinion  they  will  be  meaningless 
f  unless  time  is  taken  to  dig  behind  the 
answers. 

I  For  instance,  the  Defense  Department 
could  reply  “no”  with  clear  conscience  to 
the  question:  “Has  release  of  important 
information  been  delayed  in  any  in¬ 
stances?”  Other  agencies  could  answer  the 
same.  The  joker  is  that  word  “important.” 
The  Defense  Department’s,  and  even  Rep. 
Moss  committee’s  interpretation  of  what 
is  important  news  could  certainly  vary 
from  a  newsman’s  interpretation. 

Importance  of  the  news  has  no  bearing 
on  its  release  by  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  where  information  officers  must  con¬ 
sider  whether  material  for  the  press 
“would  constitute  a  constructive  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  primary  mission  of  the  De¬ 
partment.” 

Also,  what  department  head  or  infor¬ 
mation  officer  would  indict  himself  by 
answering  affirmatively  to  the  question: 
“Has  your  agency  discriminated  against 
any  news  media?”  Their  policy,  obviously, 

:  is  to  treat  all  alike  which  they  will  all 
i  claim  they  do.  But  what  about  those  leaks 
that  no  one  seems  to  be  able  to  track 
down?  Is  it  discrimination  when  an  im¬ 
portant  official  or  military  leader  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  write  (with  a  “ghost”)  a 
series  of  articles  involving  official  infor¬ 
mation  for  a  large  magazine  and  news- 
I>apermen  are  let  in  on  it  belatedly  with 
advance  proofs  “Hold  for  Release?” 

Take  the  question:  “What  specific  re¬ 
strictions  or  controls  are  imposed  by  your 
agency  over  what  is  authorized  for  pub¬ 
lication,  including  so-called  ‘strategic  in¬ 
formation?’  ”  The  controls  are  spelled  out 
in  President  Eisenhower’s  directive.  What 
the  committee  ought  to  be  finding  out  is 
what  sort  of  information  is  controlled  or 
restricted.  Most  newspapermen  have  not 
objected  to  the  restriction  of  news  in 
certain  sensitive  areas.  They  do  object  to 
the  controls  being  applied  to  news  of  a 
non-security  nature. 

We  think  that  newspapermen,  particu¬ 
larly  Washington  correspondents,  can  lie 
of  great  assistance  to  Rep.  Moss’  com¬ 
mittee  if  they  would  answer  the  question¬ 
naire  themselves  in  the  light  of  their  ex¬ 
periences  with  various  government  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies.  A  man  experi¬ 
enced  in  covering  the  Pentagon,  for  in¬ 
stance,  could  provide  details  that  would 
be  of  more  value  to  the  committee  than 
any  carefully  phrased  formal  reply  from 
that  department. 

If  reporters  and  editors  do  not  advise 
the  committee  where  the  trouble  spots 
have  arisen  in  the  past.  Rep.  Moss’s 
questions  will  not  uncover  them. 


In  your  patience  possegg  ye  your  goulg. 


—Luke,  XXI;  19. 


‘GET  EVEN’  POLICY 

SOME  people  cannot  get  it  through 

their  heads  that  newspapers  and  news¬ 
papermen  are  in  business  to  serve  the 
public  and  are  not  waging  a  personal 
fight  against  them.  Their  reaction  to  news 
stories,  and  editorial  comment  thought  to 
be  harmful  to  them,  is  to  “get  even.” 

A  case  in  point  occurs  in  Chicago 
where  a  Sun-Times  columnist  has  been 
removed  from  the  opening  night  press 
list  of  the  Shubert  theaters  because  of 
things  he  wrote  in  a  campaign  for 
“better  box-office  break  for  Chicago 
theater  patrons.” 

Another  case  arises  in  St.  Joseph,  Mis¬ 
souri,  w’here  a  county  board  increased 
the  tax  valuation  of  the  News-Press 
building  almost  50%  following  stories 
about  county  court  activities  which 
brought  a  grand  jury  recommendation  for 
the  ouster  of  two  judges.  The  supposition 
is  pretty  strong  that  the  two  actions  are 
closely  related. 

If  the  boss  men  in  either  Buchanan 
County,  Mo.,  or  executives  of  the  Shubert 
theaters  in  Chicago,  think  they  can  in¬ 
timidate  newspapers  or  newspapermen 
with  this  sort  of  retaliation,  they  are 
sadly  mistaken. 

The  natural  inclination  of  an  inquisi¬ 
tive  newsman  is  to  suspect  that  where 
there  is  smoke  there  must  be  some  fire. 
When  the  “get  even”  policy  is  invoked  by 
someone  because  he  thinks  he  has  been 
injured  by  the  news,  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  truth  hurt — also,  perhaps  all  the 
truth  hadn’t  been  told. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  newsmen  will 
concede  there  is  always  a  chance  for 
error. 

If  some  person  has  been  unjustly  in¬ 
jured  in  his  business  because  of  a  news¬ 
paper  error  we  think  he  is  missing  a  bet 
not  to  visit  the  newspaper  office  and  lay 
his  cards  on  the  table.  Editors  and  news¬ 
men  don’t  make  enemies  for  the  fun  of  it. 

Most  of  them  are  willing  to  admit 
errors  in  print  when  they  are  shown  to 
be  wrong.  When  they  are  not  wrong  they 
will  stick  to  their  facts  and  a  “get  even” 
policy  will  accomplish  nothing. 


ABA  TO  WITNESS 

THE  American  Bar  Association  didn’t 
heed  the  advice  of  Attorney  General 
Herbert  Brownell  completely  but  enough 
so  that  press  photographers  will  have 
sort  of  a  “day  in  court”  at  the  ABA 
meeting  next  week. 

Mr.  Brownell  told  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Press  Photographerj 
Association  in  June  that  “encouraging 
experiments  such  as  these  (in  relaxing 
courtroom  photography)  have  suggested 
the  desirability  of  another  look  at  Rule 
35”  by  the  bar  association.  He  suggested 
a  model  courtroom  be  set  up  at  the  ABA 
convehtion  so  photographers  can  “show 
their  stuff.” 

The  model  courtroom  idea  didn’t  jell 
with  the  ABA.  But  two  segments  of  the 
convention,  the  Conference  on  Personal 
Finance  Law  and  the  House  of  Delegates 
session,  have  been  opened  to  photogs. 

For  the  first  time,  therefore,  many  of 
the  important  lawyers  in  the  country 
will  see  how  unobstrusive  a  camera  can 
be  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  pho¬ 
tographer.  They  will  see  with  their  own 
eyes  that  a  camera  need  not  upset  the 
dignity  and  decorum  of  a  courtroom  in 
session.  Many  of  them  will  admit  follow¬ 
ing  the  experiment,  as  dozens  of  judges 
have  recently  acknowledged,  that  court¬ 
room  photography  can  be  accomplished 
while  courts  are  in  session  without  dis¬ 
turbing  judge,  jury  or  witnesses,  and 
that  it  is  an  important  element  of  news 
coverage. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  bar 
association  will  take  any  formal  action 
with  respect  to  Rule  35  during  this  ses¬ 
sion.  But  the  favorable  impression  created 
on  those  present  will  be  another  im¬ 
portant  step  towards  opening  all  the 
courtrooms  of  this  country  to  pictorial 
journalism. 

BOOKKEEPING 

MEMBERS  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  are'  advised  that  their 
union’s  Unitypo  operation  cost  them  only 
$386,799  during  the  last  eight  years. 

But  what  happened  to  the  rest  of  that 
$4,797,097  which  was  advanced  to  Unitypo 
from  the  ITU  treasury? 

The  sum  is  carried  on  the  books  as 
being  owed  to  ITU.  Theoretically  it  is 
represented  in  the  “assets”  of  Unitypo 
which  range  from  real  estate  and  ma¬ 
chinery  to  stock  in  ITU-backed  papers. 

When  ITU  started  “loaning”  millions 
to  Unitypo  to  launch  competing  news¬ 
papers  in  cities  where  long  strikes  had 
been  lost,  E&P  told  union  members  that 
their  money  was  going  down  a  rat  hole. 
That  statement  is  just  as  true  today  as 
it  was  several  years  ago  in  spite  of 
Unitypo’s  bookkeeping  claims.  The  ITU 
treasury  will  neVer  recover  the  bulk  of 
the  millions  it  poured  into  its  tremendous 
boondoggle.  | 
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retail  ad  department,  and  Rudy 
Modav'ero  and  Will  Brower, 
ex-Hou8to7i  Press  staffer,  joined 
the  Post’s  ad  art  department. 

BERT — executive  •  ♦  * 

le  New  York  Keith  Roberts  —  the  past 
an  —  named  four  years  representing  Adver- 
1956  fund  cam-  tisers  Exchange,  Inc.,  of  New 
lattan  Council,  York  in  the  Southwest — joined 
Lmerica.  advertising  promotion  and  copy 

0  service  department  of  the  Ok/a- 

.  ,  homa  City  Oklahonian  and  City 
co-editor  of  the 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


bill  CREEX,  managing  editor  of  the  Shelby  (N.  C.)  Star, 
has  been  named  executive  editor  of  that  newspaper  replacing 
PETE  IVEY,  who  accepted  a  position  as  direetor  of  the  IJniversilv 
of  North  Carolina  news  bureau. 


D.4N  B.  HALCOMB,  until  recently  advertising 
manager  of  Crowe  Publications,  a  group  of 
three  weeklies  published  in  Dos  Palos,  Calif., 
is  now  managing  editor  of  the  Vkiah  (Calif.) 
Journal.  He  succeeds  DONALD  ZY’LSTHA,  who 
is  joining  the  copy  desk  rim  of  the  Denver  Post. 


Reg  Jones — with  the  Pasa¬ 
dena  (Calif.)  Star-News  since 
1949 — named  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  succeeding  Wil¬ 
liam  Lines  who  resigned  to  join 
the  sales  promotion  department 
of  Erwin  Wasey’s  Los  Angeles 
office. 


Paul  Block  Jr. — publisher  of 
the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade  and 
Times — elected  chairman  of  the 
Toledo  and  Lucas  County  Port 
Authority. 


Hdicomb 


Eugene  L.  Scott — editor  of  Leonard  P.  Dooley,  classified 
the  Beckley  (W.Va.)  Post-Her-  advertising  manager  of  the  La 
oW— elected  president  of  the  Salle  (Ill.)  Daily  News-Trib- 
nine-county  Rural  Development  wne  — elected  president  of  tht 
Council  at  Beckley.  12th  Armored  Division  .Assn. 


HERB  TUSHINGHAM,  formerly  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  has  been  named  advertising 
manager  of  the  Memphis  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Commercial  Appeal  and  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar.  He  joined  the  Tennessee  firm 
four  years  ago  coming  from  Camden,  N.  J., 
where  he  was  classified  ad  manager  of  the 
Courier-Post.  PLEZ  E.  PETTIT,  advertising  di¬ 
reetor,  is  on  a  leave  of  absence. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Vernon  F.  Wood  —  formerly  (Ark.)  Times-Kecord  —  joined 
assistant  classified  advertising  the  display  advertising  staff  of 
manager  in  charge  of  sales  of  the  Charlestown  (W.Va.)  Ga- 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News  zette.  Other  new  additions  to 
— named  classified  advertising  the  display  ad  department  are: 
manager  of  the  Wichita  (Kas.)  H.  J.  (Abe)  Engle,  most  re- 
Eagle.  cently  a  weekly  newspaper  man- 

*  •  *  ager,  and  Kenneth  M.  Krantz 

Jr.,  recently  discharged  from 
Max  Thompson — formerly  in  ^^e  Air  Force, 
the  retail  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  •  ♦  * 

who  takes  the  position  of  publisher  Times  Herald — joined  the  retail  Thomas  L.  Moran  business 
Mr.  Smith  has  been  editor  of  the  ad  department  of  the  Houston  manager  of  the  Scranton  Times 
since  1930  and  publisher  of  the  two  (Tex.)  Post.)  At  the  same  time 

nee  1942  Richards,  in  the  Post’s  adviser  to  Victor  C.  Diehe.m, 

service  section,  promoted  to  the  (Continued  on  page  .36) 


Waite 


Gives  you  a  direct  line 
to  every  office  in  town! 


GERALD  H.  SALISBURY,  managing  editor 
!>ince  1942,  has  been  appointed  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  ISetes. 
surreeding  A.  J.  McDONALD,  general  manager 
since  1936,  who  will  head  a  new  retail  division 
of  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  Inc.,  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives  for  the  Gannett  .Newspapers.  Mr. 
Salisbury  has  been  in  the  Gannett  organization 
since  1938,  following  newspaper  work  in  New 
lork  (Jty,  Syracuse  and  Rochester. 


II  Fischer 

Your  town’s  business  people  will  follow,  enjoy,  clip 
and  post  or  pass  around  "From  9  to  5” — because  that’s 
what  is  happening  now  in  over  100  towns  where  this 
chuckle-packed  cartoon  of  bright  breaks  in  the  business 
day  is  published.  Packs  comic  strip  action  and  appeal 
into  a  six-times-weekly  panel,  a  favorite  with  office  gals 
for  its  high-fashion  tips.  Wire  for  proofs  today! 


CHARLES  L.  MOO.NEY,  member  of  the  Kniekerbneker  .New** 
«laff  29  years  and  its  city  editor  since  1944,  was  promoted 
to  managing  editor;  DUANE  LA  FLEC.HE  moves  up  from 
assistant  CE  to  eity  editor;  FREDERICK  (I.  DOWNLNCi,  from 
staff  to  assistant  (]E. 


KENNETH  E.  JOHNSON  has  be  en  appointed  managing  editor 
of  the  Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  Times  succeetling  ULLA  E.  B.AUERS,  who 
bas  taken  over  ME  duties  at  the*  Yakima  (Wash.)  Morning  Re¬ 
public,  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  former  sports  editor  of  the  Albany 
(Ore.)  Democrat-Herald. 
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head  of  the  Northeastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Industrial  Development 
Commission. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Toni  Baker  —  named 
manager  of  the  Gallup  (N.M.) 
Independent  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  department. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Jeri  Martin  —  named  clas.si- 
fied  ad  manager  of  the  Ashland 
(Ore.)  Daily  Tidings. 
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In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Sandy  Oppenheimer — sports 
editor  of  the  Levittown  (Pa.) 
Times  and  Bristol  Daily  Cour¬ 
ier  —  appointed  city  editor  of 
both  papers.  New  sports  editor 
is  Ben  Borowsky,  on  the  staff 
since  last  Fall. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

James  Etheridge  Jr. — recent¬ 
ly  serving  on  a  Florida  tax 
equalization  committee,  and  be¬ 
fore  that  managing  editor  of 
the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Times — to 
join  the  news  staff  of  the  Miami 
Hcra'd  Sept.  1. 

*  *  4c 

Clarence  (Jim)  Smith  —  a 
10-year  veteran  of  the  Indiana¬ 
polis  Times  news  and  sports 
staffs — appointed  sports  editor 
succeeding  Bill  Eggert,  re¬ 
signed.  Mr.  Smith  was  Sunday 
editor  the  past  two  years,  be¬ 
fore  that  executive  sports  edi¬ 
tor. 

*  *  * 

Patrick  Fisher  —  veteran 
copy  reader  for  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  Times-Leader- 
News — reti  red. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Caroline  Horrigan — 
wife  of  Francis  Horrigan,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Park  Raftids  (Minn.) 
Enterprise — joined  the  newspa¬ 
per  as  society  editor. 

4c  4:  4c 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Baird  —  oh  a 
leave  of  absence  for  two  years — 
returned  to  the  society  desk  of 
the  Carlsbad  (N.M.)  Current- 
Argus. 

4:  4:  4c 

Thomas  A.  Knight  —  recent 
journalism  graduate  of  Ohio 
University — joined  the  staff  of 
the  Hinton  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
Xeu's. 

4:  4c  4c 

Dulcie  Stotts — now  with  the 
Harrisville  (W.Va.)  Ritchie  Ga¬ 
zette,  replacing  Henrietta  Wil¬ 
son,  resigned. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Frank  McArdle  —  formerly 
with  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Examiner  and  UPs  Montgomery 
Bureau — on  the  copy  rim  of  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser. 

*  *  * 

Art  Gatts — sports  writer  for 
the  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche- 
Journal  the  past  three  years — 
joined  the  Hobbs  (N.M.)  News- 
Sun. 

4:  4:  ♦ 

Archie  McKay — former  sum¬ 
mer  replacement  on  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Journal  —  now 
a  reporter  on  a  permanent 
basis. 


Emerson  Batforff  — in  the 
Akron  (Ohio)  Bureau  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer — joined 
the  city  room  staff  of  that  news¬ 
paper  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter. 

4c  4c  4c 

Gene  Miller  —  rejoined  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  after  a 
short  leave  of  absence,  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  David  Westheimer, 
Radio-TV  editor.  Mr.  Miller  was 
formerly  in  the  amusements  de¬ 
partment. 

4c  4c  4c 

Coyte  White  —  a  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Kingston  (N.  C.) 
Daily  Free  Press  —  accepted  a 
job  on  the  city  staff  of  the 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Courier. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Howard  William  —  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald-Express  rewrite- 
man — resigned  to  join  the  Los 
Angeles  Mirror-Daily  News,  and 
Ray  Parker,  Mirror  -  Daily 
News  rewriteman  has  resigned 
to  join  the  Herald-Express. 

*  ♦  * 

John  McLean — on  the  news 
staff  of  the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citi¬ 
zen — appointed  assistant  city 
editor  of  that  newspaper  re¬ 
placing  Charles  Bruyere,  who 
has  been  appointed  managing 
editor  of  Ottawa’s  French  lan¬ 
guage  daily,  Le  Droit. 

*  *  * 

Welles  Hangen — Neic  York 
Times  correspondent  in  Ankara 
since  1953 — to  assist  Clifton 
Daniel  in  the  Moscow  Bureau. 
Other  assignment  changes:  B03 
Doty,  Middle  East  Bureau  chief 
since  1953,  reassigned  to  Paris 
bureau;  Foster  Hailey,  to  be¬ 


come  full-time  member  of  the 
Tokyo  bureau  replacing  Wil¬ 
liam  JoRDEN  who  accepted  a 
resident  fellowship  from  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  to 
study  in  New  York  City;  Oscak 
liODBOUT,  news  assistant  in  me 
motion  picture  department,  pro¬ 
moted  to  reporter  and  assigned 
to  Hollywood;  Felix  Belair  Jr., 
from  Washington  to  Scandi¬ 
navia. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


John  Jay  Daly  Jr. — former¬ 
ly  photographer  for  Washington 
(D.C.)  Post  and  Times-Herald 
— now  publicity  director,  Na 
tional  Institute  of  Drycleaning, 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 

*  *  * 

James  Beizer — formerly  with 
newspapers  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
and  Rock  Island,  Ill. — appointed 
publicity  manager  of  Landers, 
Frary  &  Clark,  New'  Britain, 

Conn. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Russell  L.  Summons  —  man¬ 
ager  of  research  and  promotion 
for  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  for 
17  years  and  associated  with 
the  Press  since  1929 — on  Sept. 
1  becomes  director  of  publica¬ 
tions  for  Harding  College,  Sear¬ 
cy,  Ark. 

*  *  * 

E.  J.  Macklin — formerly  re¬ 
writeman  and  copyreader  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  city 
editor  and  editorial  writer  for 
the  Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Fun 
— joined  Jordan-Sieber  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Chicago  pharmaceutical 

advertising  and  marketing 
agency. 


(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Walter  H.  Martin — former 
AP  editor  in  Boston,  Portland, 
Me.,  and  Augusta,  Me. — made 
assistant  to  director  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Industries  of  Maine. 

«  4^ 

PAUL  Barton  —  copy  reader 
on  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star 
—returned  to  teaching  career 
in  fall  as  assistant  professor  at 
Kent  State  (Ohio)  University 
School  of  Journalism.  He  has 
worked  on  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times  and  has  taught 
at  Washington  State  College, 
University  of  Washington  and 
U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

♦  ♦  * 

Steve  Booth  —  from  feature 
editor,  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press, 
to  publicity  director,  WWJ,  De¬ 
troit. 

*  *  * 

E.  Hale  Jones  —  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot-News  staffer  — 
appointed  as  editorial  assistant 
to  the  press  service  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca. 

♦  *  * 

Marion  Boyette  Jr. — editor 
of  the  weekly  Covington  (Ala.) 
Dispatch  —  appointed  assistant 
director  of  the  Alabama  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Relations  by 

Gov.  James  E.  Folsom. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Charles  Maglionne  —  re¬ 
signed  as  Kent,  Ohio,  bureau 
reporter  for  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal  —  to  go  into 
saleswork.  Hope  McLeod,  re¬ 
porter,  also  has  resigned. 

*  «  * 

Sa.m  Stringfellow — member 
of  the  Marshall  (Tex.)  News 
Messenger  staff  since  1945  and 
city  editor  for  the  past  three 
years — resigned  to  become  news 
director  of  radio  station  KMHT, 
Marshall.  Other  newspaper  con¬ 
nections,  all  prior  to  World  War 
II,  included  the  Syracuse  (N. 
Y.)  Herald,  Galveston  (Tex.) 
Daily  News,  and  Dallas  Times 
Herald. 


Dave  Weber  —  reporter  and 
art  critic  for  the  Santa  Fe  New 
Mexican  since  1953  has  taken  a 
job  as  publicity  writer  for  the 
New  Mexico  Tourist  Bureau.  He 
was  formerly  with  United  Press 
in  Denver. 

*  *  * 

James  E.  Allen  —  former 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post  city  edi¬ 
tor — promoted  from  publicity 
and  promotion  director  of  Cros- 
ley  Broadcasting  Corp.,  to  di¬ 
rector  of  special  projects  for 
Avco  Manufacturing  Corp.,  par¬ 
ent  organization. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Ball  —  from  promo¬ 
tion  department,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer,  editor  of  that 
newspaper’s  house  organ.  Home 
Edition  —  to  assistant  editor. 
Jewelers  Circular  —  Keyston, 
Chilton  publication. 

*  *  * 

Forest  Brokaw — former  Tul¬ 
sa  (Okla.)  Tribune  reporter — 
now  manager  of  Radio  Station 
KWHP  at  Cushing,  Okla. 

^ 

Charles  R.  Hughes  Jr. — for¬ 
mer  reporter  on  the  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times  and  a  1955  grad-  ] 
uate  of  Union  Theological  j 

Seminary,  Richmond,  Va.,  is  j 
now  pastor  of  Williamson  | 
Memorial  and  Kentuck  Presby-  j 
terian  Churches  at  Ringgold,  Va.  | 

«  4>  * 

Manuel  J.  Rogers — for  years 
on  editorial  staff  of  the  Green¬ 
ville  (S.C.)  News — joined  the 
American  Cotton  Manufactur¬ 
ers  Institute  in  Charlotte,  N. 
C.,  Aug.  1. 

t  *  * 

Edwin  Hartrich  —  once  in 
the  Washington  bureau  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher — opened  Ed¬ 
win  Hartrich  and  Associates, 
public  relations  firm,  in  Dus- 
seldorf.  West  Germany.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  a  correspondent  in 
Germany  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

*  *  *  I 


*  *  * 

Jack  Burke — for  more  than 
11  years  a  news  and  sports 
writer  for  the  Madison  (Wis.) 
Bureau  of  the  A.ssociated  Press 
—resigned  to  become  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  aide  in  the  public  in¬ 
formation  division  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Medical  Society. 

*  4c  * 

Arch  Napier  —  former  re¬ 
porter  and  deskman  for  the  Al- 
huquerque  (N.M.)  Journal  — 
named  publication  editor  of  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  at 
the  University  of  New  Mexico. 
He  succeeds  Paul  Sears — re¬ 
cently  named  editor  of  the  New 
Mexico  Quarterly. 


Stanley  Saplin — staff  writer  | 
for  the  New  York  Journal-  | 
American  since  1952  —  named  j 
director  of  alumni  information 
services  at  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity. 

4c  «  4c 

Appleton  Fryer  —  formerly  j 
with  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Even-  \ 
ing  News  advertising  depart¬ 
ment — joined  the  Buffalo  office 
of  Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  ■ 
Groves,  Pittsburgh  advertising  ! 
agency,  where  he  will  be  field 
representative  for  the  Buffalo 
Zone  Chevrolet  Dealers’  Associ¬ 
ation. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Are  your  clipping  files  "bursting  at  the  seams"?  Are 
you  running  out  of  filing  equipment  and  floor  space? 
If  the  answer  is  "Yes" . . .  your  solution  is  Micro-Clip 
. . .  another  exclusive  Micro  Photo  development  that 
puts  clipping  files  on  microfilm  INEXPENSIVELY!  And 
Micro-Clip  gives  you  the  film  in  permanent  cord 
form,  by  subject,  for  fast,  cosy  reference  by  your 
staff  writers. 

GUARDS  YOUR  FILES — Individual  clippings  ore 
never  lost  or  misfiled  with  Micro-Clip.  Handy  cord  form 
keeps  articles  in  correct  sequence ...  and  together. 

CUTS  STORAGE  SPACE — Micro-Clip  cuts  storage 
space  as  much  as  94% . . .  protects  your  records  for¬ 
ever  against  deterioration  and  pilferage. 

SAVES  YOU  MONEY— Special  production  equip¬ 
ment  cuts  Micro-Clip  costs  far  below  those  of  other 
microfilming  methods.  And  its  easy-to-use  form  saves 
valuable  research  and  reference  time. 

. . .  and,  of  course,  all  our  film  is  processed  to  meet 
or  exceed  the  specifications  established  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Send  for  details  today. 


MICRO  PHOTO  INC. 

4614  PROSPECT  AVENUE  . 

CLEVELAND  3,  OHIO  ' 
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Beauvais  B.  Fox,  79,  dranii 
editor  during  the  1920s  for  th 
old  New  York  Tribune,  and 
later  a  theatrical  publidh 
agent,  Aug.  9. 


Personal 

(Continued  from  page  37) 


Ralph  Backman  —  resigned 
from  the  news  staff  of  the 
Astoria  (Ore.)  Astorian-Budget 
four  years  ago  to  study  for  the 
ministry — is  with  the  National 
Lutheran  Council  working  in 
the  atomic  defense  area  in 
Georgia. 


IZAAK  W.  Killam,  70,  former 
publisher  of  the  Toronto  .1/oi/ 
and  Empire,  Aug.  7. 


Albert  W.  Epperson,  h 
vicepresident  of  the  Natioui 
. .  and  publisher 


Editorial  Assn, 
of  the  Morgan  County  (Utahl 
News  and  the  Coalville  (Utah) 
Summit  County  Bee,  .\ug.  14. 


Durbin  H.  Wells — reporter 
for  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Daily  News  for  nine  years — 
joins  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Monarch  Life 
Insurance  Co.  Aug.  8. 


Fred  Booth  Pense,  r>4,  since 
1940  with  the  Kingston  (Ont) 
Whig  Standard,  Aug.  lii. 


Roger  Dove — former  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant  reporter 
became  research  aide  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Ribicoff  of  Connecticut  at 
salary  of  $10,400. 


Morley  M.  Maddux,  70,  pub- 
lisher  of  the  Visalia  (Calif.) 
Times-Delta  and  the  predeces¬ 
sor  Visalia  Times  from  1891 
until  its  1944  sale  to  Speidel 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Aug.  2. 


Wilson  Hicks— once  with  the 
Kansas  City  Star  and  former¬ 
ly  editor  of  the  Associated  Press 
news  picture  and  feature  serv¬ 
ices  and  an  ex-executive  editor 
of  Life  magazine — will  join  the 
University  of  Miami  journalism 
faculty  to  teach  photojournalism 
in  September.  William  L.  Riv- 


JosEPH  Landers,  67,  Denver 
and  San  Francisco  advertisinc 
man  and  original  publisher  of 
“Who’s  Who  In  the  Rockies”,  a 
publication  of  the  Denver  Press 
Club,  Aug.  5. 


MADAME  SECRETARY — the  first  Cabinet  officer  for  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Welfare — is  back  on  the  job  at  Houston  (Tex.)  Post.  Mrs. 
Oveta  Clup  Hobby  took  a  leave  as  executive  vicepresident  to  serve 
in  President  Eisenhower's  administration;  now  she's  president  of  Houston 
Post  Company.  Here  she  is  seen  conferring  with  W.  Howard  Baldwin, 
vicepresident  and  general  manager 

ERS  —  once  with  the  Panama  hassee  for  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
City  (Fla.)  News-Herald,  Baton  Herald — on  Sept.  1  becomes  an 
Rouge  (La.)  Morning  Advocate  administrative  assistant  to  Sen- 
and  Baton  Rouge  State-Times —  ator  George  Smathers  (D.-Fla.) 
joins  the  faculty  as  an  assist-  in  Washington, 
ant  professor. 


Diminishing  Returns 
Nets  One  Cool  Story 

Springfield,  Ohio 

A.  H.  Heizev,  st.'»te  editor  of 
the  Springfield  Daily  .Yeu’g,  was 
cool  for  at  lea.st  two  hours  of 
the  recent  heat  wave  here. 

For  two  hours  he  carried  a 
huge  chunk  of  ice  around  the 
business  district,  ju.<t  to  see 
what  people  would  say.  .After 
the  ice  had  melted  to  cube  size, 
he  came  back  to  the  News 
office  and  wrote  of  his  experi¬ 
ences  and  comments  of  pedes¬ 
trians. 

A  series  of  eipht  photos, 
showing  Heizer  and  his  ever- 
diminishing  ice,  appeared  on  the 
front  page  with  his  .story.  Read¬ 
ers  felt  cooler  just  readinc 
about  it,  but  Heizer  said  he  wa.s 
cool  while  it  lasted. 


James  F.  Haughton  —  for¬ 
merly  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Rec¬ 
ord  and  Shenandoah  (Pa.) 
Evening  Herald — now  Philadel¬ 
phia  editor  of  TV  Guide. 


Cody  Pfanstiehl  —  for  eight 
years  in  charge  of  publicity  and 
promotion  for  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Post's  stations  WTOP 
and  WTOP-TV,  leaves  Aug.  22 
to  become  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  Washington’s  Commu¬ 
nity  Chest  (Red  Feather)  Fede¬ 
ration. 


(ibttuarg 


J.  Hammond  Brown,  78,  out¬ 
doors  editor  for  the  Baltinwre 
(Md.)  News-Post  and  Sunday 
American,  and  president  of  the 
Outdoor  Writers  of  America 
Assn.,  Aug.  13. 

*  *  *  Soulhoastern  Ohio 

Boykin  Pa.schal,  64,  retired  Group  Reorjiaiiized 
executive  vicepresident  of  the  Athens,  Ohin 

Savannah  (Ga.)  Neivs  and  Robert  L.  Meyers,  general 

manager  of  the  Gallipolis  Trih- 
uue,  was  unanimously  elected 
president  of  the  .'southeastern 
Ohio  Newspaper  .Association  at 
a  reorganizational  meeting  hen' 
Aug.  6. 

Other  officers  elected  were: 
Richard  Owen,  editor  of  thf 
Pomeroy  Sentinel,  vicepi’esi- 
Ja.mes  Barrie,  44,  labor  edi-  dent;  L.  J.  Hortin.  director  of 
tor  of  the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  the  OU  School  of  Journalism. 
Spectator,  -Aug.  7.  secretary-treasurer. 
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James  O.  Pow'ell  —  state 
capital  correspondent  at  Talla- 


i#  Many  features  make 
the  GOSS  RoU-O-Mat 
a  stereotype  favorite. 
Automatic  push  button 
control  and  micrometer 
impression  adjustment 
msd^e  it  an  efficient,  la¬ 
bor  saving  unit.  Sturdily 
built  and  with  -  a  free 
wheeling  roller  bearing 
upper  cylinder,  H  prem¬ 
ia  long  life  and  easy 
maintenance. 


SAN  ANTONIO 

NEWS 


Ralph  Frye,  77,  former  city 
editor  of  the  old  New  Yor’e 
American,  and  a  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Boston  Rec¬ 
ord,  -Aug.  1:5. 


.  .  .  year  by  year 
increase  their  service 
to  readers  and  advertisers. 


THf  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

«  S«01  W,  31t»  Sli^  . 

t^fg^iClilcago  IIL. 


Represented  by 

THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


A  method  of  cost  reduction 
based  on  automatic  typecasting 

How  to  estimate  the  dollars  and  cents  savings  possible 
with  a  TELETYPESETTER  system 


Industry  discovered  long  ago  that  if  you  take 
a  single  complex  manufacturing  process  and 
break  it  down  into  several  simpler  mechanized 
processes,  you  can  increase  production  at  a 
remarkable  rate. 

This  method  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
assembly  line  technique.  By  applying  it  to  the 
production  of  type,  a  teletypesetter  system 
can  double  the  output  of  standard  linecasting 
machines  and  triple  the  output  of  high  speed 
machines. 


Operator  prepares  tape  on  a  high  speed  Per¬ 
forator  having  a  typewriter-like  keyboard. 


Operating  Unit  controls  automatic  typecast¬ 
ing,  does  not  interfere  with  normal  manual 
operation. 


This  is  the  way  it  works.  A  teletypesetter 
system  breaks  down  the  single  manual  type¬ 
casting  operation  into  (1)  punching  tape  and 
(2)  automatic  typecasting. 

A  touch-typist  can  punch  tape  on  a  Perfora¬ 
tor  at  speeds  of  400  or  more  actual  lines  per 
hour.  The  tape  is  then  inserted  into  the  Oper¬ 
ating  Unit  and  type  is  cast  automatically  at  the 
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rated  output  level  of  the  machine . . .  400  or 
more  lines  an  hour  on  a  standard  linecasting 
machine,  600  or  more  lines  on  a  high-speed 
machine. 

You  see,  by  eliminating  the  peaks  and 
valleys  of  stop-and-go  manual  operation,  a 
TELETYPESETTER  System  produces  a  steady, 
continuous  flow  of  type  at  a  cadence  and  speed 
impossible  with  manual  operation. 

Where  8  linecasting  machines  may  have  been 
required  to  turn  out  12,000  lines  before,  4  line¬ 
casting  machines  can  turn  out  12,000  lines  with 
TELETYPESETTER  equipment.  Four  operators 
plus  a  maintenance  man  can  do  the  work  of  8. 
That’s  a  saving  of  3  out  of  8  labor  units.  To 
figure  out  the  minimum  dollars  and  cents  sav¬ 
ing,  you  have  only  to  estimate  the  labor  costs 
involved  and  multiply  by  37^%. 


SAVINGS  ANALYSIS 


TYPE 


TEIETYPESEHEH 


5  12,000 

LABOR  UNITS  LINES 


•  AHENDANT 

•  1.  « 

•  L.  * 

•  « 
•  I.  « 


Your  own  situation  will  undoubtedly  suggest 
other  economies.  Over  1,200  publishers  have 
already  found  teletypesetter  systems  to  be 
remarkable  money-savers.  Among  them  are 
many  weeklies,  several  of  which  have  less  than 
850  circulation. 

We’ll  be  happy  to  send  you  complete  infor¬ 
mation.  Just  write  to  Teletypesetter  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Dept.  E8,  2752  North  Clyboum  Avenue, 
Chicago  14,  Illinois. 


TELETyPESETTER 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 

Care  Must  Be  Taken 


sertion  that  a  person  is  ‘under  that  Ohio  statutes  made  polic* 
indictment’  could  only  be  taken  records  privileged  and  it  was 
as  referring  to  the  legal  process  not  for  the  jury  to  decide 
whereby  prosecution  for  crime  whether  the  Legislature  acted 
IS  begun.”  wisely  in  so  doing. 


“A  regrettable  thing  hap¬ 
pened,”  the  judge  said.  “Plain- 
tilf  was  arrested;  he  was  ar¬ 
rested  on  a  warrant  and 
charged  with  a  very  serious 
and  degrading  crime. 

“He  was,  in  due  course,  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  innocent  and  the 
sole  question  in  this  case  is, 
did  this  newspaper  unfairly, 
dishonestly,  maliciously  report 
what  took  place.  There  isn’t  a 
shred  of  evidence  .  .  .  that  the 
new'spaper  acted  in  some  man¬ 
ner  to  deprive  it  of  the  privi¬ 
lege  which  is  granted  under  the 
law.” 


ommission  to  publish  but  rather  the  right  Communist  Editors 
to  be  free  from  legal  liability  Yi\e  High  Court  Plea 
)peals  af-  for  libel  when  such  publication  o  17  . 

declaring:  is  fairly  and  honestly  and  bona  Francisco 

the  publi-  fide  done  in  the  process  of  An  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
when  con-  news  dissemination.  Court  of  the  United  States  has 

it  must  be,  “It  appears  that  the  reporter  been  filed  on  behalf  of  two  edi- 
read  and  obtained  the  information  that  tors  and  12  other  California 
one  way,  the  disorderly  conduct  and  dis-  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party 
;  this  man  turbance  of  the  peace  consisted  of  California, 
the  grand  of  burning  a  cross  in  a  Negro  The  newsmen  are  A1  Rich- 
There  can  section  of  the  city  of  Lawrence-  mond  and  Philip  M.  Connelly, 
the  ordin-  ville,  from  the  chief  of  police  both  of  the  Daily  People't 
term  ‘in-  another  officer,  who  were  World.  Mr.  Richmond  was  edi- 

legal  pro-  on  duty  at  the  time  of  the  tor  of  the  San  Francisco  edi- 

a  grand  reporter’s  investigation  and  tion  and  Mr.  Connelly  was  edi- 
on  is  for-  that  although  these  officers  tor  of  the  Los  Angeles  edition 

crime  and  were  not  the  first  ones  to  begin  of  the  publication  when  the  14 

1  begun.  the  investigation  of  the  disturb-  were  convicted  under  the  Smith 
ler  claims  ance  of  the  peace,  the  matter  Act  in  1952. 
lesser  and  turned  over  to  them  when  The  appeal  is  being  made  on 

to  signify  the  officers  who  had  begun  the  the  grounds  that  neither  the 

ivate  per-  investigation  went  off  duty.  Constitution  nor  the  Smith  .\ct 
le  term  is  “Consequently  it  appears  permits  jailing  for  no  more  than 
1  with  the  from  the  evidence  against  the  taking  part  in  lawful  and  peace- 
ndictment,  publishers  that  the  reporter’s  ful  aspcts  of  an  organization’s 
so  under-  communication,  which  was  pub-  activity. 

bout  some  lished  by  the  Atlanta  Constitu-  “Slim”  Connelly’s  activities  in 
o  indicate  tion,  was  a  fair  and  honest  re-  the'  Los  Angeles  newspaper 
aning  was  Port  of  information  obtained  guild  led  to  the  presidency  of 
that  sort  from  the  police  records  and  the  California  CIO  Council  from 
something  police  authorities  and  privi-  1938  to  1941.  In  1946  he  took 
as.  leged.”  over  chairmanship  of  the  guild 

committee  just  before  the  Lot 
A  Directed  Verdict  Angeles  Herald  &  Express  was 

The  Mansfield  (Ohio)  News-  struck.  That  strike  lasted  three 
'  Jojinml  recently  won  a  directed  months. 

verdict  in  a  libel  case  involving  • 

the  publication  of  information  Complaints  by  Press 
obtained  from  police,  a  warrant  ^  ‘  1 

and  affidavits.  Open  Welfare  Records 

At  first  Judge  G.  E.  Kalb-  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

fleisch  of  Common  Pleas  Court  The  State  Welfare  Depart- 

overruled  the  defendant’s  mo-  ment  has  ordered  the  opening 
tion.  Then  the  newspaper  pre-  of  welfare  records  following 
.*‘J  sented  police  officers  and  the  published  complaints  by  several 
^  police  reporter  who  offered  New  Mexico  newspapers. 

HH  additional  evidence,  and  rested  A  new  state  law  requires  that 
^  its  case.  welfare  rolls  be  open  for  pub- 

The  plaintiff,  who  had  been  lie  inspection.  The'  state  wel- 
^  exonerated  of  the  crime  fare  director  at  first  instructed 
^  charged,  alleged  mere  publica-  welfare  offices  to  list  the 
^  tion  of  the  ne'ws  of  his  arrest  names,  addresses  and  interest 
^  presumed  malice.  of  inquirers  who  sought  to  in- 

The  judge  advised  the  jury  spect  the  rolls. 


new  s  plants  „a.  modernizotions  ^•extensions 

'  *  s  ||  ■  in  li  ■  I  mmrni  Mil  mill  ...  .. 


.  v  ENGINEERS -  ARCHITECTS 

Sotton  16,  Most.  N«w  York  17,  N.  Y.  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
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north  AMERICAN  HAS  BUILT  MORE  AIRPLANES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  COMPANY  IN  THE  WORLD 


fornia 

Party 


SMALL  BUSINESS  IS  BIG  BUSINESS  WITH  US 


55%  or  NORTH  AMERICAN'S  TOTAL  OUTSIDE  SPENDING  GOES  TO  SMALL  BUSINESS 


Buildiag  our  jet  eur  defense . . .  planes 
Uke  the  new  F-lOO  SUPER  SABRE, 

FURY  JET  and  F-86  SABRE  JET  . . . 
is  a  complex  job  in  which  smedl  busi¬ 
ness  plays  a  vital  role.  Last  year  for 
example,  small  businesses  . .  .  firms 
with  less  than  500  employees  ...  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  55%  of  the  $252 
million  that  North  American  spent  1— 
for  outside  materiel,  supplies  and  labor. 

North  American  Relies  on  Small,  Aggressive  Sup¬ 
pliers.  A  company  like  North  American  operates  best  when 
its  many  suppliers  are  all  "on  the  ball."  Because  small  bus¬ 
inesses  are  constantly  increasing  their  efficiency.  North 
American  and  the  aircraft  industry  look  to  them  as  important 
additional  sources . . .  but  before  North  American  can  add  a 
new  firm  to  its  list  of  sub-contractors,  the  company  must  first 
survey  the  prospective  sub-contractor  and  determine  if  the 
firm  has  the  necessary  machinery,  personnel,  production 
know-how  and  financial  ability  to  deliver  the  goods. 


North  American  Experts  Help 
Small  Business  Become  More 
Efficient. 

Sometimes  the  supplier  must  revamp 
a  large  part  of  his  entire  production 
set-up.  North  American  experts  help 
with  this  work,  because  as  the  prime 
contractor.  North  American  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  on-time  delivery  and 
guality  of  the  finished  product.  A  special  group  from 
North  American's  Manufacturing  and  Quality  Control 
Departments  travels  thousands  of  miles  a  month  to  check, 
coach  and  assist  sub-contractors. 
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$252,000,000. 

was  total  spent  by 
North  American  for 
materiel,  suppliM 
and  outside  labor. 


of  the  total  spent  went 
to  small  suppliers  .  •  • 
companies  with  less 
than  500  employees. 


The  fact  that  small  suppliers  received  55%  of  all  North 
American  purchases  .  .  .  proves  that  small  business  is 
assisting  in  delivery  of  high  quality  goods  and  services, 
at  competitive  prices  ...  on  time. 

Yes,  small  business  is  bi2  business  with  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Aviation. 
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ENGINEERING  AHEAD  FOR  A  BETTER  TOMORROW 
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CIHCULATION 


Pros  and  Cons  of  Vending 
Machine  Operations 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


The  heralded  “boom”  in  news¬ 
paper  vending  machines  of  a 
year  ago  has  turned  out  to  be 
“a  mere  rustle,”  according  to 
some  observers  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  field. 

However,  two  of  the  principal 
manufacturers  of  newspaper 
vending  machines  are  not  dis¬ 
turbed  about  the  situation  and 
report  good  sales  results  to 
date.  They  point  out  that  in¬ 
stead  of  a  “cooling  off”  attitude 
on  the  part  of  circulation  man¬ 
agers,  the  past  year  has  actually 
been  a  “settling  down”  period  in 
which  the  “pioneers”  have  been 
learning  the  economics  of  vend¬ 
ing. 

Expensive  to  Operate 

Circulation  managers,  queried 
by  E&P,  take  a  rather  cautious 
position  on  the  merits  of  news¬ 
vending  machines.  Some  see 
great  possibilities,  others  are 
not  so  enthusiastic,  having 
found  that  such  machines  are 
comparatively  expensive  to  own 
and  to  operate  in  comparison  to 
honor  boxes. 

A  year  ago  (E&P,  Sept.  18, 
page  7)  we  told  of  test  instal¬ 
lations  in  50  cities  across  the 
country.  At  that  time  it  was 
stated  that  it  would  probably 
require  two  years  or  more  to 
“shake  down”  the  matter  of 
vending  locations.  Circulators 
were  also  warned  that  vending 
could  not  be  regarded  as  a  cure- 
all,  that  vending  must  be  guided 
and  nurtured. 

That  is  exactly  what  has  been 
going  on  during  the  past  year 
in  the  newspaper  field.  Some 
circulators  who  made  the  big¬ 
gest  noise  about  how  they  could 


use  vending  a  year  ago  have, 
in  fact,  used  practically  no  ma¬ 
chines.  Others  (and  they  all 
seem  to  shun  publicity)  have 
been  quietly  experimenting  with 
them  and  re-ordering  right 
along.  The  machines  are  ex¬ 
pensive  to  operate  in  locations 
that  don’t  provide  sufficient 
gross  volume. 

Manufacturers  Optimistic 

First,  let’s  hear  from  the 
manufacturers  of  such  equip¬ 
ment.  They  have  the  benefit  of 
seeing  the  overall  picture.  Of 
the  three  mentioned  in  our 
roundup  of  last  September,  one 
has  turned  its  machine  over  to 
another  firm  for  further  im¬ 
provement. 

“We  are  quite  pleased  with 
the  results  we  have  had  to 
date,”  said  John  L.  Wisler, 
president.  United  Sound  &  Sig¬ 
nal  Co.,  Inc.,  Columbia,  Pa. 
“We  have  manufactured  and 
shipped  slightly  over  a  quarter 
million  dollars’  worth  of  News- 
Vend  equipment.  This  is  scat¬ 
tered  across  26  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  is  in 
the  hands  of  about  100  news¬ 
papers. 

Average  Order  Is  5 

“Up  to  now,  we’ve  spent  over 
$100,000  in  the  development, 
tooling  and  sales  promotional 
phases  of  the  NewsVend  ma¬ 
chine.  This  is  money  invested 
for  a  long  pull.  The  w'ay  it  looks 
now,  we  stand  a  good  chance 
of  getting  our  investment  back 
over  four  more  years.  That  is 
fine  with  us.” 

Mr.  Wisler  told  E&P  the 
average  order,  in  most  cases. 


IS  FOR  PROFIT 


Circulation  Promotion  through  Whitlock 
means  PROFIT!  Big,  accumulative,  profitable 
income  year  after  year  by  putting  Whitlock’s 
"Know-How"  to  work. 


WHITLOCK  AND  COMPANY,  Inc. 

333  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUF 
CHICAGO  1,  ILLINOIS 


Your  newspaper  may  inquire  "How  do  you 
do  it?”  No  obligation  of  course. 
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has  been  for  five  machines. 
“That’s  exactly  what  we  want 
him  (circulation  manager)  to 
do,”  he  said,  “for  we  know  his 
first  problem  will  be  to  learn 
how  to  use  them  effectively.  If 
he  teaches  himself  well,  we 
usually  get  repeat  orders.” 

Robert  E.  Sprowl,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Automatic  Newsvending 
Corporation,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  re¬ 
ports  : 

“We  are  now  in  the  middle 
of  a  production  run  of  500  ma¬ 
chines,  the  majority  of  which 
are  being  placed  with  the  six 
newspapers  with  whom  we  orig¬ 
inally  started  tests  last  year 
.  .  .  The  methods  of  utilizing 
the  machine  vary  from  paper 
to  paper.  Some  newspapers  use 
them  to  replace  honor  racks 
from  which  they  suffer  heavy 
revenue  losses.  Of  course,  the 
machine  provides  immediate 
revenue  protection  and  full  re¬ 
turn. 

Circulators  More  Conservative 

“Others  use  the  machine  on 
new  cotd  locations  to  test  its 
ability  to  build  circulation,  and 
they  have  been  gratified  with 
the  results.  Of  course,  this  type 
of  installation  requires  a  little 
time  to  develop.  The  best 
answer  I  can  give  to  that  is 
that  each  newspaper  that  has 
tried  our  machines  at  all  has 
given  us  an  order  for  a  sub¬ 
stantial  quantity  from  the 
present  production  run.” 

Turning  to  circulation  man¬ 
agers,  we  find  a  more  conserva¬ 
tive  appraisal  of  the  newsvend¬ 
ing  machine’s  potentialities. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  that  vending  is  gradually 
fitting  into  many  newspapers’ 
distribution  pattern.  Here  are 
some  of  the  replies: 

“During  the  past  10  months, 
we  have  experimented  with  12 
newspaper  vending  machines,” 
says  Helge  Holm,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  circulation  direc¬ 
tor.  “The  results  were  so  grati¬ 
fying  that  we  decided  to  install 
an  additional  50  machines  this 
month. 

Test  Locations 

“The  initial  problem  that  we 
were  confronted  with  was  gat¬ 
ing  any  okay  from  city  and 
tramway  officials  to  mount  the 
machines  on  their  equipment 
and  poles.  This  permanent 
mounting  is  quite  desirable  for 
corner  locations,  such  as  bus 
stops,  building  and  factory  en¬ 
trances.  This  pei’mits  us  to  do 
business  without  the  consent  or 
cooperation  from  these  business 
establishments. 

“We  found  that  the  best  lo¬ 
cations  wei’e  obtained  by  a  trial- 
and-error  basis,”  he  continued, 
“as  well  as  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  greatest  city  po- 


Oct.  8th  Set 
For  ^Boy  Day’ 

Saturday,  Oct.  8,  will  be 
observed  as  Newspaperboy 
Day  in  U.  S.  and  Canada, 
climaxing  National  Newspa- 
per  Week. 

Plans  are  now  being  made 
for  Newspaperboy  Day  ob¬ 
servance  under  the  direction 
of  Clayton  J.  Beaver,  Port, 
land  Oregon  Journal,  chair 
man  of  the  International  Cir 
culation  Managers  Associa 
tion  Newspaperboy  Commit 
tee. 


tential  spots.  They  were  chosoi 
by  an  analysis  of  the  foot  traf¬ 
fic  according  to  hours  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  our  edition  distribution. 
We  found  that  approximately 
three  weeks  were  needed  to 
determine  whether  the  locatioa 
would  develop  a  large  enough 
sale  to  make  it  profitable  for 
all  concerned.  Naturally,  tht 
volume  had  to  be  great  enough 
to  offset  the  rental  fee  that  has 
been  passed  on  to  our  indepen¬ 
dent  contractors.  We  also  found 
that  several  locations  did  not 
warrant  a  vender’s  time.  How- 
ever,  vending  machines  were  I 
found  profitable.  A  very  defi¬ 
nite  advantage  of  the  vendii 
machine  is  the  fact  that  it  ii 
on  the  job  24  hours  a  day  and 
in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

“Re-supplying  the  machii 
promptly  is  of  prime  impor¬ 
tance,  especially  in  a  new  loca¬ 
tion.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  de-j 
termine  the  volume  of  papers 
the  machine  will  vend.  At  the 
Denver  Post,  we  work  on  the 
theory  and  assumption  that  a 
maximum  sale  can  be  enjoyed 
only  if  the  Post  is  made  con¬ 
veniently  available.  We  feel 
that  the  automatic  vending  ma¬ 
chine  is  an  additional  tool  that 
will  help  us  attain  this  goal.” 

Different  in  New  Orleans 

A  somewhat  different  experi¬ 
ence  is  reported  by  Donald  W. 
Coleman,  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune  and  States  vic^ 
president  and  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  The  New  Orleans  metro¬ 
politan  area  has  been  thorou^ 
ly  covered  for  the  last  10  yeaB 
with  honor  racks,  and  still  !*• 
Losses  on  the  morning  Time^ 
Picayune  have  been  over  a  peri¬ 
od  of  years  between  6  and  891; 
on  the  afternoon  paper  the 
losses  have  been  between  8  and 
10%. 

“Recently,  we  have  bought  30 
vending  machines  —  the  kind 
that  handles  both  daily  and 
Sunday  papers,”  said  Mr.  Col^ 
man.  “They  are  now  being  used 
in  restaurants,  all-night  frxxi 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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The  mechanized  farm  equipment,  vehicles,  and  heating  units 
that  make  life  easier  for  America’s  farm  families... all  depend 
heavily  on  Cities  Service  quality  petroleum  products. 


CITIES  ®  SERVICE 


A  Growth  Company 


Number  12  of 


Circulation 
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stores,  bus  stations,  hospitals 
and  places  where  we  would  or¬ 
dinarily  not  be  permitted  to 
have  open  or  honor  boxes  in 
the  establishment.  In  such 
places,  they  have  served  us 
well,  but  we  have  found  where 
they  are  in  competition  to  an 
honor  rack  the  sales  have  not 
been  any  greater.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  they  are  somewhat  less. 
Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  public  is  slow  to  react 
to  mechanical  devices  and  find 
it  easier  to  purchase  or  take  a 
paper  lying  out  in  the  open  and 
simply  drop  a  coin  in  a  hole  in 
the  box. 

“We  also  find  that  a  whole¬ 
saler  who  formerly  squawked 
about  losses  now  squawks  very 
little  because  we  are  willing  to 
allow  him  to  use  these  ma¬ 
chines  at  a  cost  of  10  cents 
per  day — daily  and  Sunday — 
and  in  many  instances  the 
morning  paper  wholesaler 
shares  the  expense  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  with  the  afternoon  whole¬ 
saler,  making  the  cost  to  each 
of  them  5  cents  per  day. 

Testing  Semi-Automatics 

“More  recently,  we  have 
bought  quite  a  few  machines 
that  will  allow  the  paper  to 
be  covered  with  a  plastic  box 
and  secured  by  a  coin  vending 
machine.  These  boxes  are  class¬ 
ed  as  semi-automatic.  The  cost 
of  these  boxes,  with  freight  in¬ 
cluded,  comes  under  $20  a  piece. 
The  use  of  these  machines  has 
not  been  in  effect  long  enough 
for  us  to  give  a  time  picture  as 
to  what  they  mean  in  sales,  but 
I  can  assure  you  that  these 
plastic  semi-automatic  machines 
seem  to  be  ‘just  what  the  doc¬ 
tor  ordered’  because  they  hold 
about  30  of  our  large  papers 
and  they  protect  the  papers 
from  the  rain.” 

The  New  York  Herald  Tri- 


-IN  58  CITIES  OVER  THE  U.  S.  A. 

you'll  find  quolified,  factory  trained  men 
...  all  on  24  hour  call.  For  day  or  night 
service  call  CUFFSIDE  4-7500. 

^^stinghouse 

aMf  atCTRIC-MANUVACTUtIMO  COtAfAMY 
340S  W*»i  47tli  Street.  ONcego  37.  ttlinoit 
loi  Ang«l«t  17,  Californio  •  Now  York  17,  Now  York 


bune,  among  others  in  that  city, 
has  been  experimenting  with 
vending  machines  and  using 
them  on  certain  tested  locations 
for  nearly  two  years.  “Because 
we  have  approximately  20,000 
newsstand  outlets  in  the  city 
and  suburban  area,  the  poten¬ 
tial  percentage-wise  is  not  as 
great  here  as  it  may  be  in 
other  areas,”  explained  Barney 
G.  Cameron,  Herald  Tribune 
circulation  director.  “We  have 
found  one  of  the  good  potential 
fields  for  vending  machines  to 
be  hospitals,  certain  firstclass 
apartments  and  residential  ho¬ 
tels  where  newsstands  are  not 
located.” 

Mr.  Cameron  pointed  out 
that  it  is  important  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  vending  machines  are 
expensive,  require  care  and 
maintenance,  and  must  secure 
a  substantial  sale  to  make  them 
pay  off. 

Sees  Growing  Field 

New  York  newspapers,  as 
well  as  wholesalers  in  the  city 
and  suburbs,  have  a  provision 
in  their  contract  with  the  News¬ 
paper  Deliverers’  Union  grant¬ 
ing  jurisdiction  to  drivers  for 
tying,  filling,  emptying,  collect¬ 
ing  money  and  returns  from 
honor  boxes  or  vending  ma¬ 
chines  located  more  than  200 
feet  from  the  premises  of  a 
regular  dealer.  This,  in  itself, 
is  somewhat  of  a  hurdle  in 
placing  vending  machines  in 
certain  locations. 

“However,”  says  Mr.  Camer¬ 
on,  “with  the  flight  of  popula¬ 
tion  to  the  suburbs,  in  many 
instances  beyond  the  terminus 
of  the  subway  and  established 
newsstands,  we  find  a  growing 
field  in  new  apartment  develop¬ 
ments.  A  vending  machine  in 
the  lobby  of  a  large  apartment 
sometimes  pays  off,  although 
our  home  delivery  dealers  are 
encouraged  to  deliver  in  these 
areas.  We  have  also  found 
many  supposedly  good  locations 
capable  of  selling  only  five  or 
10  copies  per  day.  We  do  not 
regard  this  sale  as  substantial 
enough  for  an  expensive  vend¬ 
ing  machine.” 

The  New  York  News  has  in¬ 
stalled  vending  machines  at 
LaGuardia  Airport,  roadside 
diners,  amusement  parks,  rail¬ 
road  stations  and  apartment 
houses.  Used  experimentally  for 
over  a  year,  the  first  machines 
were  installed  permanently 
three  months  ago  after  proving 
mechanically  reliable.  According 
to  Assistant  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  William  A.  Caiey,  who  is 
I  supervising  the  project,  the  ma- 
'  chines’  main  functions  are  to 
promote  the  News  (daily  and 
I  Sunday)  and  increase  its  circu¬ 


lation  in  hitherto  inaccessible 
places. 

Still  Experimenting 
Charles  Corcoran,  Chicago 
Tribune  circulation  manager, 
reports  the  Tribune  is  still  in 
the  experimental  stage  with 
vending  machines.  He  says  they 
are  mechanically  sound  and  will 
sell  newspapers. 

“Our  experience  with  the 
vending  machine  has  convinced 
us  that  there  is  a  definite  place 
in  circulation  for  a  machine 
that  will  vend  a  newspaper  and 
safeguard  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale,”  declared  Louis  L. 
Spear,  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

The  biggest  problem,  said  Mr. 
Spear,  is  mechanical  failure  and 
resulting  loss  in  unsold  copies. 
He  foresees  a  great  increase  in 
the  use  of  vending  machines. 
“The  economics  of  newspaper 
sales  in  terms  of  modern  trans¬ 
portation  have,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  made  the  corner  news¬ 
stand  financially  incapable  of 
supporting  the  operator,”  he 
added.  “Either  honor  boxes  or 
vending  machines  must  be  the 
answer,  and  apparently  there 
just  isn’t  quite  enough  honor 
left  among  purchasers  to  make 
honor  boxes  the  perfect  solu¬ 
tion.” 

Cites  Economics 
Joseph  F.  Yauch,  Sf.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times,  has  installed 
a  vending  machine  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Times  to  relieve  a  certain 
amount  of  traffic  at  the  busi- 
ne.ss  counter  and  cashier’s  cage. 
“1  can  praise  the  mechanical 
operation  of  the  machine  high¬ 
ly,”  he  said.  “We  have  had  it  a 
year,  and  it  has  given  us  no 
trouble  whatsoever.  .\s  I  see  it, 
however,  newspaper  vending 
machines  will  not  be  economic¬ 
ally  profitable  until  a  unit  is 
developed  which  will  enjoy  long 
life  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and 
which  will  deliver  one  paper 
automatically  each  time  a  pur¬ 
chaser  inserts  the  proper  coin 
or  coins  .  .  .  The  catch  is  that 
such  a  machine  must  sell  for 
between  20  and  25  9^  of  the 
existing  prices  on  machines  that 
presently  come  close  to  meeting 
such  requirements.” 

Mr.  Yauch  has  on  order  for 
trial,  a  dozen  coin  operated 
vending  boxes.  On  these  the  de¬ 
positing  of  a  coin  merely  un¬ 
locks  a  plexiglass  cover  which 
enables  the  purchaser  to  remove 
a  paper.  “There  is  nothing  to 
stop  the  purchaser  from  re¬ 
moving  all  papers  if  he  is  so 
inclined,”  he  noted.  “There  are 
also  certain  limitations  in  the 
coin  mechanism.  We  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  try  these  machines  and 
analyze  our  experience  with 
them.” 

It  is  Mr.  Yauch’s  opinion,  for 


a  high-priced  vending  machine  | 
to  be  economically  sound,  it  | 
must  be  placed  in  a  location  ■ 
with  sufficient  traffic,  but  it  > 
would  be  of  little  value  to  the  ; 
publisher,  for  a  comer  boy  or  I 
man  could  far  outsell  it.  “While  [ 
it  is  true  that  the  publisher  or 
his  repre.sentative  would  enjoy 
the  full  retail  price  of  the  pa¬ 
per  from  a  machine,”  he  said, 
“the  loading  and  servicing  can 
be  costly  ...  In  places  where  a 
machine  could  conceivably  pay  : 
its  way,  a  boy  or  man  could  do 
a  superior  job,  and  in  the  loca¬ 
tions  which  would  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  automatic  vending,  the 
volume  is  not  sufficient  to  war¬ 
rant  the  expenditure,  up-keep 
and  depreciation  at  present 
prices.” 

Ray  F.  Mack,  Washington 
(D.C.)  News,  has  purchased  two 
machines,  placing  one  outside 
of  a  large  restaurant  and  the 
other  at  a  street  car  terminal, 
where  the  New's  formerly  had 
honor  racks  and  the  percentage 
of  stolen  papers  was  very  high. 
“The  two  machines  are  working 
out  very  well,”  said  Mr.  Mack, 
“with  all  copies  of  the  paper 
being  paid  for.  The  profit  on 
the  papers  sold  at  these  two 
locations  will  more  than  offset 
the  cost  of  the  machines  over 
a  36-month  period. 

“It  is  hard  to  say  to  what 
extent  we  will  use  the  auto¬ 
matic  machines,”  he  added,  “as 
we  must  sell  not  less  than  an 
average  of  25  copies  a  day  in 
order  for  us  to  economically 
place  a  machine  on  location.” 

• 

Walt  Miles  Elected 
By  Virginia  Group 

Richmond,  Va. 

Watt  Miles,  publisher  of  the 
Danville  Commercial  Appeal, 
Monday  morning  one-a-week 
newspaper,  is  the  new  president 
of  the  Virginia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  succeeding  Clark  E.  Lind¬ 
say,  publisher  of  the  Charlottee- 
ville  Daily  Progress. 

Other  officers  elected  are;  J. 
Curtis  Lyons,  managing  editor 
of  the  Petersburg  Progress- 
Index,  vicepresident  for  dailies; 
Paul  W.  Manns,  publisher  of 
the  Tidewater  Newspapers,  Inc. 
of  Bowling  Green,  vicepresident 
for  weeklies;  Carter  Glass  Jr, 
publisher  of  the  Lynchburg 
Daily  News  and  Advance, 
treasurer,  and  Ed  0.  Meyer, 
Richmond,  secretary-manager. 

• 

Centennial  Preview 

ROLLA,  Mo. 

The  Rolla  Daily  News’  niutt 
annual  Progress  Edition  of  w 
pages,  Aug.  12,  commemorated 
the  city’s  1957  centennial. 
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you^re  talking  FOOD . . . 
when  you  talk  about  BOTTLED  SOFT  DRINKS ! 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  SOFT  DRINKS  is  as  easy 
to  digest  as  the  delectable  beverages  themselves. 
And  it  is  a  fact  soft  drinks  are  food  products 
with  definite  dietary  value. 

Food  and  health  authorities  classify  them 
officially  as  food  products  ...  the  same  as  other 
food  items  bought  for  bodily  needs. 

Add  to  this  their  universal  acceptance  by 
doctors,  hospitals  and  dietitians  as  positive  aids 
to  digestion  ...  as  zipper-uppers  of  tired  appe¬ 
tites  ...  as  energy-boosters  for  young  and  old, 
by  virtue  of  an  appreciable  caloric  content . . . 
as  the  last  word  in  thirst-quenchers. 


Yes,  wholesome  is  as  wholesome  does. 
And  zesty  carbonated  beverages  ...  in  bottles 
_ do  it  for  millions  of  pleasure-loving,  health¬ 
conscious  people! 


The  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Bever¬ 
ages  is  a  non-profit  association  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  bottled  soft  drinks,  with  members  in 
every  State.  Its  purposes ..  .to  improve  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  methods  through  edu¬ 
cation  and  research,  and  to  promote  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  industry  and  its  products. 


The  National  Association \/  of  the  Soft  Drink  Industry 


American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages  Washington  6,  d.  c. 
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Contract  Let 
For  Mexican 
Paper  Mill 

Contracts  for  the  building  of 
the  first  newsprint  mill  in  Mex¬ 
ico  which  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  in  South  America,  have 
been  signed  in  Mexico  City,  it 
was  reported  this  week. 

The  construction  of  the  com¬ 
plete  mill  has  been  awarded  to 
the  Parsons  &  Whittemore  Or¬ 
ganization,  102-year-old  U.  S. 
pulp,  paper,  and  machinery 
firm,  which  will  supply  the  pa- 
l)er-machine  from  the  plants  of 
its  affiliate,  the  Black-Clawson 
Company,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

The  mill  will  be  owned  by 
Fabricas  de  Papel  Tuxtepec 
S.  A.  de  C.  V.,  and  will  be 
located  in  Tuxtepec,  State  of 
Oaxaca,  about  400  miles  south 
of  Mexico  City.  It  will  produce 
:!3,()00  short  tons  (or  30,000 
metiic  tons)  of  newsprint  a 
year,  using  Mexican  pine  as  the 
raw  material.  This  is  about 
half  of  the  total  annual  news¬ 
print  requirements  of  Mexico. 

A  further  mill  of  similar  size, 
to  be  located  in  the  State  of 
Michoacan,  near  the  town  of 
Uruapan,  about  200  miles  west 
of  Mexico  City,  is  contemplated, 
Karl  F.  I.andegger,  president 
of  the  Parsons  &  Whittemore- 
Lyddon  Organization  of  New 
York,  announced. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Tuxtepec 
mill  is  estimated  at  about  $12,- 
000,000,  and  is  expected  to  be 
in  operation  by  the  end  of  1957. 
It  is  a  joint  venture  of  Mexican 
and  American  interests,  with 
financial  assistance  of  Nacional 
Financiera  A.  S.,  Mexico  City, 
and  the  Bank  of  America  N.  T. 
&  S.  A..  San  Francisco. 

The  Parsons  &  Whittemore- 
Lyddon  Organization  develops 
and  builds  complete  pulp  and 
paper  mill  projects  —  in  Point 


Four  Style  —  in  various  areas 
of  the  world,  using  native  fibers 
as  the  raw  material.  It  has  con¬ 
structed  a  number  of  mills  in 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

Parsons  &  Whittemore  is  af¬ 
filiated  with  two  of  the  largest 
paper  machinery  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain — the  Black-Clawson  Co. 
and  Millspaugh  Ltd.,  of  Shef¬ 
field,  England. 

• 

Local  Headline 
Is  Daily  ‘Must’ 

Troy,  Ala. 

A  front  page  local  headline 
every  day  for  nearly  6  years! 

That’s  the  record  of  the  Troy 
Messenger,  “the'  newspaper  that 
believes  in  local  news  and  more 
local  news.” 

A  check  of  files  has  shown 
that  the  daily  has  had  a  local 
headline  everv  day  since  1949. 

Publisher  Glenn  Jones  said; 

“We  realized  long  ago  that  a 
small-towm  daily  must  play  local 
news  strongly.  So  we  set  a 
daily  budget  for  ourselves. 
First,  a  top-qf-page-one  story 
with  a  headline,  preferably 
something  exclusive.  Second,  a 
bottom-oLpage-one  story  in 
three  columns  wdth  local  value 
and  local  impact. 

“We  learned  to  ‘project’  our 
news.  For  example,  if  a  fire 
occurred  say  on  Tuesday  night, 
instead  of  our  "Wednesday  af¬ 
ternoon  edition  shouting  ‘FIRE 
DESTROYS  PLANT,’  we  would 
work  around  to  something  like 
‘LOCAL  PLANT  REBUILD¬ 
ING  PUSHED’  and  perhaps 
some  feature  material  on  the 
work  of  local  people  in  quench¬ 
ing  the  fire.” 

The  publisher  said  that  some' 
of  the  local  headlines  might  not 
be  good  enough  to  please  the 
news  experts  but  he  thinks  the 
local  reader  avidly  awaits  the 
paper  because  of  the  local  news 
slant. 


CM  AS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Consulting  Engineers  Since  1893 

ECONOMIC  STUDIES, PROCESS  STUDIES,  DESIGN,  SPECIFICATIONS 
PflOCUREMENT  AMD  SUPERVISION  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
FOR 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

to  Fedtral  Si.  Boston,  Mott. 

317  South  Tryon  St.  Chariotto,  N.  C. 


Jobless  Pay 
Allowed  with 
Severance 

San  Francisco 

Dischaiged  employes  are  en¬ 
titled  to  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  during  that  pei’iod 
covered  by  severance  pay,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  California  District 
Court  of  Appeal  opinion. 

Vacation  pay  and  “in  lieu  of 
notice  pay,”  however,  are  al¬ 
locable  to  the  period  immediate¬ 
ly  following  the  last  day  of 
work,  the  court  ruled.  The  de¬ 
cision,  announced  by  Judge 
Fred  B.  Wood,  reversed  a  State 
Commission  referee’s  ruling. 

The  case  resulted  from  claims 
made  by  several  employes  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
discharged  during  a  reduction 
of  force.  The  court  declared 
the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Appeals  Board  “erroneously 
decided  that  the  dismissal  pay 
is  allocated  to  the  weeks  oc¬ 
curring  thereafter”  in  denying 
compensation  for  the  time  peri¬ 
od  on  which  the  severance  pay 
was  based. 

“Literally,  the  cash  dismissal 
payment  is  not  made  'with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  period  of  time 
though  computed  by  a  formula 
which  increased  the  amount  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of 
years  of  prior  sei-vice  until  the 
maximum  is  reached,”  the 
court  stated. 

Pointing  to  the  guild  contract 
with  San  Francisco  publishers, 
the  court  said  that  “the  amount 
(of  severance  pay)  thus  ascer¬ 
tained  becomes  due  as  a  debt 
without  obligation  of  any  kind 
running  from  the  recipient  to 
the  debtor”  with  the  occurrence 
of  discharge,  death  while  em¬ 
ployed,  or  death  or  physical 
incapacity  while  in  military 
service. 


Trees  Solicited 
For  Christmas 

Cincinnati 

Ollie  James  and  Joe  Garret- 
son,  Enquirer  and  Times-Star 
columnists,  respectively,  agreed 
that  Fountain  Square  needed 
prettifying  at  the  Christinas 
season.  Figuratively  hooking  to- 
gether  their  typewriters  they 
started  a  move  for  an  evergreen 
forest  on  the  spot. 

Dave  Roberts,  Enquirer  travel 
editor,  and  his  secretary.  Marge 
Birch,  gave  an  assist  by  writing 
to  officials  of  every  evergreen 
growing  state,  also  Canada  and 
Iceland,  telling  them  it  would  be 
good  public  relations  to  donate 
trees  for  exhibition,  freight 
charges  prepaid. 

Dave  reports  enthusiastic 
response,  even  to  the  freight 
gimmick.  Three  airlines  have 
offered  to  fly  trees  for  free. 

• 

Oul-of-Town  Sports 
Writers  Filing  for  HT 

Home  town  sports  writers 
covering  the  Chicago  White  Sox, 
Boston  Red  Sox  and  Cleveland 
Indians  are  filing  duplicate 
.stories  to  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  thereby  giving  Trib 
readers  daily  detailed  accounts 
of  the  hot  American  League 
irennant  race. 

Stories  by  John  C.  Hoffman, 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  Hy  Hur- 
witz,  Boston  Globe  and  Harry 
Jones,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
began  appearing  in  the  Trib 
Aug.  10  when  only  one  and-a- 
half  games  separated  the  top 
four  teams. 

The  stories,  used  only  when 
the  teams  are  not  meeting  the 
New  York  Yankees,  will  con¬ 
tinue  so  long  as  the  race  merits, 
Bob  Cooke,  Herald  Tribune 
sports  editor,  said. 


The  argument  that  if  dismis¬ 
sal  payment  is  not  allocated  to 
the  post-discharge  period  a 
double  burden  is  imposed  upon 
employers  and  a  double  benefit 
conferred  upon  employes  should 
be  addressed  to  the  State  legis¬ 
lature,  the  court  stated. 


Libel  Premium  Cut 

Eugene,  Ore. 

The  new  libel  correction  law 
in  Oregon,  effective  Aug.  3,  has 
resulted  in  one  insurance  com¬ 
pany  granting  a  reduction  in 
libel  premium  of  40%,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Carl  C.  Well,  secretary 
manager  of  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 


Radio  Affiliate  Sold 
By  Chronicle  Pub.  Co. 

San  Francisco 

Sale  of  KBAK,  Bakersfield, 
Calif.,  is  announced  by  the 
Bakersfield  Broadcasting  Co., 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Chronicle 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

The  action  will  enable  con¬ 
centration  on  the  development 
of  KBAK-TV,  television  outlet 
at  Bakersfield,  declared  Harold 
See,  president,  BBC,  and  station 
manager  of  the  Chronicle’s 
KRON-TV,  San  Francisco.  The 
radio  outlet  was  purchased  by 
Benton  Paschall,  Howard  Tullis 
and  John  Heame  for  $85,000 
and  transfer  costs. 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT  AVIATION 


W ho  W as  the  First 
International  Commercial  Pilot? 


Go  far  back  in  the  history  of  aviation  to  answer  this  question.  Here 
arc  a  few  clues  to  help  you  aloii};.  He  was  born  in  1890,  made  his  first  flight 
in  1911.  As  an  Air  France  pilot,  he  made  the  first  international 
flights  from  Paris  to  London  and  Paris  to  Brussels  in  February,  1919. 
In  August  of  the  same  year  he  was  first  to  fly  across  the  Sahara 

desert.  Recently  he  flew  as  a  passenger,  over  the  same  routes  in  the 
latest  Air  France  equipment.  His  name,  Lucien  Bossoutrot. 


The  air  trails  the  first  International  commercial  pilot  blazed 
are  still  being  flown  by  Air  France.  Today,  the  World’s  Largest 
Airline  is  celebrating  its  36th  anniversary  of  service  to  the  people  of 
76  countries.  We  salute  Monsieur  Bossoutrot,  the  aviation  pioneer 
who  began  it  all ! 


Aloft  in  the 
Parman  Aerobus 
February  1919 


Lucien  Bossoutrot 
as  he  appears  today 


'‘""W  fhot  Ml. 

-no,,'. 

‘^AClug,, 

'AiLeiton" 

of  aviation  p 


French 

''ocabult 


Soon  to  fly  across  the  Atlantic 
Super  “G”  Constellations. 


THE  WORLD’S  LARGEST  AIRLINE 

NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  CIEVEIANO  •  DAUAS  •  DETROIT  •  lOS  ANGEIES  •  MIAMI  •  PHIIADEIPHIA  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
WASHINGTON,  0.  C.  •  HAVANA  •  MEXICO  CITY  •  MONTREAL  •  PUERTO  RICO  •  TORONTO 
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‘Back  Office’ 
Lecture-Lab 
Class  Added 


PLANT  •  EQUIPMENT 


Press  Manual 
Put  in  Use  at 
INO  Seminar 


Columbia,  Mo. 
The  School  of  Journalism  of 
the  University  of  Missouri  will 
inaugurate  a  new  course  this 
Fall,  Applied  Composing  Room 
Practice,  designed  to  round  out 
the  journalism  student’s  knowl- 
edge  of  the  mechanical  and  busi- 
ness  phases  of  producing  i 
newspaper. 

Dean  Earl  F.  English  an- 

Pressroom  White,  technical  Advisor  for  the  the  new  course  as  i 

ssion  was  seminar,  Indianapolis  Star  &  MrCSSiOOFn  O  luSS  supplement  to  the  journalism 

idy  groups  News;  Lawrence  Brehm,  West-  curriculum,  and  said  it  will  not 

ig  the  last  ern  Printing  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. ;  mUCIUuGo  carry  any  credit  toward  a  uni- 

een  daily  H.  C.  Page,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  versity  degree. 

attended.  Mercury  &  News;  Norman  “It’s  a  Woman’s  World  ...  He  said  it  will  be  offered 
ted  press  Christiansen,  ANPA,  Chicago;  just  ask  any  man  ...”  under  direction  of  Dr.  Paul  L 

ich  can  be  J-  R-  Nixon,  Peru  (Ind.)  Trib-  .  .  .  any  pressMAN,  that  is,  Fisher,  associate  professor  of 


jeans  and  bobby  sox  recently  work  done  in  that  technical 
invaded  the  sacrosanct  male  do-  department,  which  the  School 
main  of  the  8-unit  Goss  press.  of  Journalism  administers. 

Four  of  the  eight  “coeds”  are  Dean  English  emphasiiod 
distaff  members  of  a  class  of  that  the  new  course  does  not 
15  Timesmen  who  matriculated  replace,  nor  will  it  affect,  the 
in  the  Times’  second  annual  current  linotype  curriculum 
Management  Training  Course,  which  has  been  offered  here  for 
They  are  Sophia  Herrell,  secre-  a  number  of  years,  and  which 
tary  to  the  general  manager;  provides  technical  vocational 
Margaret  Nortenheim,  secretary  training  to  non-collegiate  stu- 
"  dents. 

The  new  course  is  designed 
^  ,  copy-  particularly,  he  said,  for  stu- 

last  reader.  dents  regularly  enrolled  in  the 

The  other  four  members  of  School  of  Journalism  who  are 
“coed”  contingent  are  part  planning  for  careers  on  weekly 

„  .  r  1‘  -  _ or  small  daily  newspapers,  and 

who  recognize  the  need  for  con- 


A  single  corporation  to  op-  to  the  controller;  Edna  Rogers, 
erate  the  Raleigh  News  and  classified  phoneroom  supervisor, 

Observer  and  the  Raleigh  Times  and  Betty  Ann  Rhodes, 
was  formally  chai-tered  L  ' 
w'eek  to  effectuate  a  merger  an¬ 
nounced  last  month.  The  two  the 

companies  were  merged  into  the  of  a  group  of  10  college  under- 

News  and  Observer  Publishing  graduates  in  the  newly-inaug-  _ _ „ _ 

Co.  and  the  board  of  directors  urated  Times  College  Training  siderable  knowledge  of  the 
serving  the  News  and  Observer  Course  to  provide  future  em-  mechanics  of  printing  the  paper 
Publishing  Co.  at  the  time  of  ployes  with  well-rounded  news-  as  well  as  figuring  costs  of  pro- 
the  merger  are  the  first  board  paper  knowledge.  duction  and  good  newspaper 

of  the  new  company.  •  accounting  practices.  It  will  not 

No  shares  of  stock  were  Larger  Type  Trend  produce  finished  operators  or 

issued  for  the  shares  of  the  machinists,  he  said. 

Times  Publishing  Co.,  all  of  L»eveIops  on  “Many  capable  and  aspirin? 

which  had  been  purchased  by  t,,  „  r.  Francisco  editors  have  been  de- 

the  News  and  Observer.  Times  Francisco  Chronicle  felted  their  ambitions,”  Dean 

stock  certificates  were  canceled.  newsoa-  English  said,  “by  an  inability 

Voting  rights  are  exclusively  in  shifting  to  larger  ’oody  coordinate  ‘front  office’  and 

holders  of  the  940  common  tyP®  ^d  now  appears  in  nine-  office’  practices.  This 

shares  of  the  company,  which  Corona  on  a  10-point  slug,  course  should  give  the  student 

are  subject  to  restrictive  agree-  ^  Chronicle  s  evolution  to-  ^  sound  background  which,  with 
ments  as  to  how  they  may  be  ^  ^  “  unproved  readability”  professional  training,  will 

sold.  stopped  f™m  lomo  psod  from  ,  fopdamonlal  basis  «. 

■  -  --  -  successful 


the  service  that  helps  in  the 
USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


The  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau  is 
the  “clearing  house” 
for  newspaper  check¬ 
ing  copies.  Over  1600 
newspapers  in  the 
United  States  use  this 
service. 

Sern'ce  Offices  I  •  new  YORK  •  CHictco 
—  ^  •  COLUMBUS  •  MEMPHIS 

I  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


which  to  build  a 
newspaper  career.” 


ADYIRTISING 
PICKING  lUREAU,  INC. 


/ 


Union  Oil  Company  OF  CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ROYAL  TRITON,  THE  AMAZING  PURPLE  MOTOR  OIL 
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a  large  supply  of  crude  oils  ideal  for 
making  asphalt.  So  we  started  produc¬ 
ing  a  simple  product  you  could  pour 
right  on  the  road. 

“That  old  black  magic  took  the  mo¬ 
torist  out  of  the  mud  and  paved  the  way 
for  60,000,000  cars. 

“Today,  we’re  one  of  the  largest  pro¬ 
ducers  of  asphalt  on  the  West  Coast. 
We  maintain  plants  and  storage  facili¬ 


ties  in  seven  cities  and  make  over  eighty 
different  grades. 

“Today,  too,  you  enjoy  thousands  of 
miles  of  good  roads.  And  asphalt  covers 
86%  of  them. 

“Gasoline?  We’re  selling  more  of  that 
now  than  anything  else!” 


As  Don  Nielsen  —  Mr.  Asphalt  in  our 
home  office  — points  out,  one  successful 
product  docs  help  another. 

A  single  carload  of  asphalt  transformed 
into  a  highway  now  creates  a  demand 
for  at  least  one  thousand  gallons  of  gaso¬ 
line  a  year. 

Asphalt’s  large  share  of  the  market 
is  due  to  its  own  inherent  merits.  It  is 
far  superior  to  any  competitive  paving 
material  in  case  of  application,  in  load- 
bearing  ability,  in  long  life  and  in 
safety.  What’s  more,  it  costs  less  per 
mile  to  put  down  and  to  maintain. 

Asphalt  is  another  example  of  a  better 
product  bringing  its  benefits  to  more 
people  through  America’s  free  competi¬ 
tive  economy. 

YOUR  COMMENTS  ARE  INVITED.  Write: 
The  President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union 
Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  17,  California. 


AW  Comeback 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


Expenditures  in  American  Weekly  "op^boart 

advertising  agency;  a  noon 
luncheon  or  afternoon  discussion 
with  advertisers  and  agency 
executives;  and  in  the  evening, 


At  the  half-year  mark  In  1955  the  19  principal  classifications  of  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  American  Weekly  were  up  to  74%  of  their  1954  total  in 
dollar  volume.  ^ 

(luick  change  to  new  enthusi-  Classifications  1952  1953  1954  1955 


asms.  Their  interest  centered 
on  those  who  had  things — 
money,  jewels,  castles.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  John  D.  Rockefeller, 

Henry  Clay  Frick,  the  Vander¬ 
bilts,  Harrimans,  Morgans  and 
the  Goulds  were  riding  high 
in  their  chariots  of  gold.  They 
had  wealth;  real  palpable 
wealth  you  could  heft  in  your 
hands.  The  marriage  of  an 
.American  heiress  to  an  impov¬ 
erished  foreign  nobleman  was 
tremendous  news.  People  were  _  ^  . 

interested  in  moving  up  in  the  *  Liquor 

money  world.  The  American  Smoking  Materials 
Weekly  kept  pace  in  its  stories  Entertainment  & 
and  editorial  content. 


Apparel,  Footwear  & 

Accessories  $  64,696  $ 

Consumer  Services  147,672 
Insurance  144,750 

Office  Equip,  Stationery 

Writing  Supplies  105,240 
Industrial  Materials  51,742 
Toiletries  & 

Toilet  Goods  2,339,046 

Drugs  &  Remedies  1,116,711 
Food  &  Food  Products  3,081,269 
Confectionery  & 

Soft  Drinks  178,390 

154,650 
275,311 

345,900 
10,666 
431,238 


97,406  $  241,260  $  214,313 


Amusement 


....  ,  ,  .  Sporting  Goods  &  Toys 

“During  the  depression  the  Miscellaneous 
nation  pondered  its  problems  in  Household  Furnishings  136,620 
melancholy  spirit  of  intro-  Hou.sehold  Equipment  & 


70,832 

148,750 

200,276 

96,447 

2,508,396 

1,546,228 

3,596,852 

346,244 

18,400 

636,452 

245,555 

18,068 

415,778 

338,400 


326,300 

39,900 

54,700 

3,141,678 

1,574,796 

3,944,384 

257,187 

648,896 

127,115 

22,110 

495,937 

248,826 


70,220 

154,710 

37,331 

27,751 

1,391,138 

954,882 

2,595,498 

280,798 

251,400 

441,640 

198,945 

30,485 

266,602 

144,880 


spection.  Then  the  second  world 
conflict  and  Pearl  Harbor  wiped 
the  slate  clean  of  all  enthusi¬ 
asms  except  war. 

“.After  World  War  II,  out  of 
a  period  of  about  four  years 
during  which  the  urge  was  for 
a  climb  back  to  normalcy  in 
living  and  thinking,  there 


Supplies 

.^oaps.  Cleansers  & 

Polishes  187,545 

Building  Materials,  Equip¬ 
ment  &  Fixtures  31,915 

Automotive,  Automotive 

Accessories  901,422 

Gasoline,  Lubricants  & 

Other  Fuels  295,26! 


emerged  a  brand  new  spirit,  of  Transportation,  Hotels  & 
progress  and  culture  that  spread 
to  everything  from  art  to  elec- 
tronic.s.  The  enthusiasms  of  the 
people  turned  swiftly  to  those 
who  do  things.  It  became  the 
era  of  ‘do-it-yourself’,  from  dig¬ 
ging  for  uranium  by  erstwhile 
garage  operators,  to  building 
your  own  home  by  ex-PFCs  or 
college  professors. 

“War  had  thus  set  up  new 
standards.  It  was  not  what 


450,882  420,838  424,427  277,372 


967,024  829,835  445,285 

112,544  47,939  205,550 

2,109,086  1,330,828  1,216,48:! 

268,772  260,620  95,700 


Resorts,  Industrial  & 

.Agricultural  Develop¬ 
ment  5,356  14,700  28,410  4,760 

Horticulture _ 126,212  82,272  69,412  38,780 


social  visits  with  the.se  people. 

On  the  .second  day,  luncheon 
meeting  with  plans  committee  C 
of  the  advertising  prospect 
whose  agency  had  been  briefed 
the  previous  day.  In  the  after¬ 
noon,  a  visit  to  the  American 
Weekly  newspaper  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

To  change  the  course  of  the 
.American  Weekly  from  financial 
failure  to  moneymaking  pub- 
lishing  required  several  person¬ 
nel  changes.  New  appointment? 
included  the  editor,  the  ar. 
director,  the  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  business  manager,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  and  circulation 
director.  All  these  changes  and 
innovations  produced  the  r^ 
markable  feat  of  stopping  the 
downwaid  trend  in  advertisins; 
and  then  initiating  a  climb  ad¬ 
vertising-wise  which  had  never 
in  the  magazine’s  history  been 
approached. 

The  Weekly’s  gross  dollar 
volume  (Publishers  Information 
Bureau  figures)  for  1954  was 
$3,337,104  better  than  that  for 
1952,  and  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1955  it  was  nearly  twice  the 
half-year  figure  three  years 
ago. 

The  figures  for  three  full 
years: 

1952  .  $11,633,885 

1953  .  15.904,772 

1954  .  14,970,989 

.And  now  for  the  first  six- 

month  comparisons: 

1952  . .  $5,276,05.') 

1953  . 8,2.36,047 

1954  .  7,573,086 

1955  .  9,637,559 

At  the  half-way  mark  this 


graphical  and  pictorial  design.  succession  of  “firsts,”  such  as 
Mr.  Heyn  inaugurated  .=pe-  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer’s  first  by- 
cial  “annual”  issues,  in  August,  line  article,  published  on  his 
i9.'i2.  The  first  was  devoted  en-  80th  birthday,  the  Babe  Did- 
tirely  to  the  movies.  It  was  a  rickson  Zaharias  “cancer”  ar- 
well-timed  editorial-adverti-^^ing  tide,  established  AW  as  a 
coup.  So  successful  did  this  medium  of  outstanding  literary 
people  had  that  counted — it  was  issue  prove,  Mr.  Heyn  and  his  coverage. 

what  they  were  doing.  And  staff  began  planning  for  their  Teamwork  among  advertising, 

that  is  the  way  it  is  today,  and  next  “annual”  devoted  to  the  editorial  and  promotion  depart- 
will  be  until  the  next  big  shift  automobile  industry.  Last  year  ments  is  carried  out  to  a  high  year  the  gross  was  almost 
in  popular  enthusiasms.  From  the  “annual”  issue  was  devoted  degree  in  Bob  I^evitt’s  method  of  the  1954  total;  it  was  82(1 
the  narrow  list  of  wealthy  and  to  travel.  of  operation.  For  example,  in  ahead  of  1952’s  first  half  figure, 

influential  people,  the  roster  of  Determined  at  the  outset  that  the  solicitation  of  advertising,  A  1955  total  of  $18,000,000  is  in 

national  fame  has  expanded  the  American  Weekly  should  be  coordination  has  paid  off  hand-  sight. 

three  or  four  fold  to  include  a  competitive  with  magazines  sold  somely.  .At  the  request  of  the  At  the  time  of  the  reorganiza- 
‘who’s  who’  compilation  of  ordi-  on  the  newsstand,  Mr.  Heym  bid  publication’s  advertising  repre-  tion,  management  was  fearful 
nary  citizens  who  have  become  for  the  sensational  Christine  sentative,  an  editorial  and  pub-  that  member  papers  would  take 
top  experts  in  specialized  en-  Jorgenson  story  and  won  out  lishing  team  comes  on  the  scene  advantage  of  the  13  month?' 
deavors.  Scientists,  educators,  over  all  the  others  seeking  to  to  present  facts  about  the  mag-  cancellation  clause.  The  1952 
preachers,  writers,  radio  and  snare  this  series.  azine  to  prospects.  The  repre-  advertising  schedule  had  bee- 

television  stars,  builders  and  Again,  the  Harry  Truman  sentative  arranges  meetings,  sold,  but  despite  a  jump  i® 

even  4-H  teen-agers  are  the  series,  w'hich  appeared  in  AW  lunches,  interviews  and  other  sales  during  the  last  six  month 
famous  names  today.  They  are  as  “Mr.  Citizen,”  was  the  first  helpful  events  designed  to  in-  of  the  year  the  total  advertising 
doing  things.  They  are  the  time  the  former  President’s  form  prospects  of  AW’s  merits,  revenue  still  produced  the  low- 
headlines  and  the  meat  of  mag-  story  appeared  in  print.  Life  The  men  who  represent  the  pub-  est  total  in  the  publication? 
azine  contents.”  Magazine  had  made  a  contract  lication  usually  are  Messrs,  history. 

Major  editorial  changes  were  for  Mr.  Truman’s  book,  but  Levitt  and  Heyn,  Thor  Smith,  This  concern  prompted  im- 
made  at  once.  The  new  and  Mr.  Heyn’s  initiative  in  going  vicepresident  in  charge  of  ad-  mediate  and  unusual  activity  to 
famous  names  as  by-lines  made  to  Missouri  to  see  Mr.  Truman  verti.'ing  for  the  American  “sell”  the  plans  for  the  new 
their  appearance;  stories  by  re-  produced  a  journalistic  scoop, 
freshing  personalities  in  all  The  determination  to  make 

spheres  who  were  doing  things;  AW  a  publication  which  Sunday 
emphasis  on  topical  stories  of  newspaper  buyers  would  seek 
current  interest.  The  pages  out  rather  than  get  as  a  bonus  indoctrination  day  or  two-day  move  having  a  direct  bearinfr  oi 
were  given  new  and  lively  typo-  readily  became  apparent.  The  session  would  include,  on  the  {Continued  on  page  52) 


Weekly,  and  H.  James  Gediman,  AW  to  editors  and  publisher 
executive  vicepresident  of  ad-  of  the  newspapers.  Mr.  Heyn? 
vertising  of  AW  and  Puck.  annual  conference  of  editors  i? 
A  typical  advertising-editorial  proving  another  constructivf 
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Only  STEEL  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well 


Do  It  Yourself— The  Easy  Way.  steel  power  tools  have  made  it  possible  for 

the  amateur  to  make  high-quality  furniture.  With  a  true-running  saw,  for  example, 
you  can  be  sure  of  precise  cuts  and  tight  joints.  Multi-purp<ise  steel  power  tools 
furnish  the  accuracy  and  remove  the  drudgery  from  workshop  projects. 


This  Monkey  Shines  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 

utility  men.  They  actually  call  it  an  industrial 
monkey,  and  it’s  made  from  USS  National  Seam¬ 
less  Mechanical  Tubing.  The  monkey  swivels, 
goes  up  and  <lown,  and  will  turn  in  a  complete 
circle.  The  tubing  is  pierced  from  a  solid  billet  of 


without  .special  training,  can  erect  this  all- 
steel  carport  in  a  matter  of  hours.  The 
lightweight  steel  structural  members  and 
roof  sheets  are  rigid  and  strong  .  .  .  and 
they’ll  look  like  new  ten  years  from  now. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


It  Looks  Like  A  Sieve,  but  it’s  really  a  U.SS 
This  tfade-mark  is  your  guide  to  q!::!;:,  :teel  Stainless  Steel  Plate  fabricated  for  a  chemical 

company.  The  plate  contains  25,400  holes,  and 
_  _  each  hole  sup(iorts  a  piece  of  tubing.  It’s  made 

I  I  pLl  I  JA  I  from  Stainless  Steel  berause  no  other  material 

I  I  Iv  I  I  ^  I  I  I  I  p  I  ^  ^  I  has  such  a  unique  combination  of  corrosion  and 

I  «  I  I  Lb  mm  I  I  ■■  I  ■■  ■■  heat  resistance,  along  with  high  strength. 

For  further  information  on  any  product  mentioned  in  this  advertisement,  write  United  States  Steel,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

tMEIIMN  BRIDGE  . .  AMERICAN  STEEL  t  WIRE  and  CYCLONE  fENCE  . .  COLUMIIA-GENEVA  STEEL  .  .  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL  , .  GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  .  .  NATIONAL  TUBE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  ,  ,  TENNESSEE  COAL  S  IRON  . .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  ,  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  .  .  DMuom  'of  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CDRPORATION,  PinSBURSN 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES.  INC.  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY  s-im3 

So*  tli«  Uaited  States  Steel  Hear.  It's  a  full-hour  TV  program  presented  every  other  vreek  by  United  States  Steel.  Consult  your  local  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 
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the  “black  ledger”  picture. 

By  May,  1955,  AW  had  its 
biggest  advertising  issue;  and 
after  announcing  this  happy 
fact  in  trade  ads,  another  ad 
had  to  be  published  a  few  weeks 
later,  announcing  that  even  this 
had  been  topped,  and  the  June 
26th  issue  then  became  the  big¬ 
gest  issue  in  the  publication’s 
history. 

In  1952  the  Weekly  published 
455.33  pages  of  advertising. 
Half  way  through  1955  the 
total  was  335.32  pages,  and  the 
year’s  run  will  far  exceed  the 
1952  business — and  even  1953’s 
high  of  593  64  pages. 


tion,  only  eight  were  accepted. 

Today,  29  Sunday  newspapers 
are  distributing  the  American 
Weekly.  Of  these,  only  12  are 
Hearst  newspapers  with  about 
million  circulation. 
Publications  which  have 
joined  since  the  change  to  roto: 
St.  Louie  Globe- 

Democrat  . . .  Sept.  7,  1952 

Dallas 

Times-Herald _  Jan.  11,  1953 

Houston  Chronicle  Sept.  20, 1953 
Knoxville  Journal  Jan.  24,  1954 
Huntington  Herald 

Advertiser .  Jan.  31,  1954 

Corpus  Ckristi 

Caller-Times  Sept.  5,  1954 

Wichita  Beacon  Jan.  9,  1955 

Columbia  State  _  Oct.  2,  1955 

• 

Charles  E.  Ariiii 


The  linage  chart: 

1952  _ 387,030 

1953  . 504,594 

1954  .  455,133 

1st  6  mos. 

1955  . 285,022 

Nineteen  classifications  of  lin¬ 
age  have  already  surpassed  1954 
schedules  in  this  year’s  issues 
and  they  accounted  for  $10,357,- 
418  of  the  total  1954  revenue 
and  $7,703,965  of  the  first  six 
months’  revenue  this  year.  (See 
accompanying  table.) 

Because  the  AW  has  proved 
that  it  builds  circulation  for  its 
member  papers  and  because 
member  newspapers  benefit  dol- 
lar-wise  from  the  harvest  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  a  total  of  49  inde¬ 
pendent  publications  promptly 
sought  AW  franchises  when  the 
picture  turned  bright.  But  man¬ 
agement  did  not  seek  circulation 
without  purpose  and  planning. 
Markets  and  the  papers  them¬ 
selves  were  the  primary  quali¬ 
fications  for  acceptance;  this 
combination  was  the  yardstick 
which  governed  the  selection  of 
newcomers  to  the  AW  family. 

Of  the  49  who  sought  affilia¬ 


Dies  ill  Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 
Charles  E.  Arnn,  58,  former¬ 
ly  executive  vicepresident  and 
advertising  director  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News  for  14 
years,  died  Aug.  12. 

Mr.  Arnn,  born  in  Jackson, 
Tenn.,  came  to  Los  Angeles  in 
1922  and  had  been  in  the  news¬ 
paper,  advertising  and  public 
relations  business  here  since. 
After  the  Daily  News  ceased 
publication  and  its  name  was 
sold  to  the  Mirror,  he  opened 
his  own  public  relations  firm, 
Charles  Arnn  &  Associates  in 
Los  Angeles  (E.  &  P,  March  6, 
1954,  page  36). 

• 

In  New  Type  Design 

Ogden,  Utah 
The  Ogden  Standard-Exam¬ 
iner  is  appearing  in  a  new  dress, 
designed  by  Gilbert  P.  Farrar. 
The  paper  is  continuing  to  use 
Spartan  Heavy  in  a  number  of 
variations  for  most  of  the  news 
display,  with  the  women’s  pages 
using  a  light  italic  version  of 
the  same'  type. 


IS  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  WORN  OUT,  AFTER 
MUCH  OFFICE  USE,  WHEN  IT  REACHES 
YOUR  DESK? 

Then  why  not  subscribe  now  and  have  a  copy  of 
E&P  sent  to  your  home  each  week?  It  will  pay 
you  to  have  a 
“Fresh”  copy  de¬ 
livered  to  your 
home  where  re¬ 
laxation  and  E&P 
easy-chair  read¬ 
ing  go  hand-in- 
hand. 


j - 

I  SEND  EDI'TOR  &  PUBUSHER 
I  TO  MY  HOME  FOR  THE  NEXT 
52  ISSUES  ($6.50) 

I  Pleaae  eneloee  check 


Name  . 

AddreM  . 

Qty  . Zone . State. 


UP  Newsfilm 
Service  Goes 
To  British  TV 

United  Press  Movietone  News 
started  service  to  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation  this 
week  under  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  news  and  newsfilm 
agreement  in  television  history. 

Signed  by  T.R.P.  Hole,  editor 
of  BBC,  and  A.  L.  Bradford, 
vicepresident  of  United  Press  in 
London,  the  contract  provides 
for  news  and  film  from  the 
entire  world. 

F.  H.  Bartholomew,  president 
of  United  Press,  said  the  new 
agreement  is  a  further  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  worldwide  broad¬ 
casting  services  provided  by  UP. 

Around  the  Clock 

“United  Press  will  service 
BBC  on  an  around-the-world, 
around-the-clock  basis,”  he  said. 
“Since  it  was  organized  in  1951, 
United  Press  Movietone  News 
has  grown  into  the  largest  and 
television’s  first  truly  global 
news  service.” 

In  addition  to  serving  news- 
film  to  many  stations  in  the 
United  States,  Movietone  serves 
the  entire  network  of  television 
stations  in  Canada,  through  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corpo¬ 
ration.  Clients  elsewhere  in¬ 
clude:  Rai  network,  Italy;  RDF 
network,  France;  Belgian  tele¬ 
vision;  stations  in  Monaco  and 
Saar;  Swiss  television;  CMQ, 
Havana;  Televisa,  Caracas; 
Tupi,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao 
Paulo;  Belgrano  network,  Ar¬ 
gentina;  XEW  and  XHT'V,  Me¬ 
xico  City;  and  NHK  network  in 
Japan. 

• 

Foreign  Recipe  Contest 
Draws  4,000  Entries 

Chicago 

More  than  4,000  Chicago  area 
homemakers  submitted  recipes 
in  a  European  Recipe  Contest 
conducted  by  the  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

The  number  of  entries  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  even  the  most  optimistic 
hopes  of  Daily  News  home 
economics  editor,  Isabel  Du- 
Bois,  who  conducted  the  con¬ 
test.  Miss  DuBois  is  now  testing 
the  recipes  to  pick  the  eight 
winning  entries.  Prizes  of  $50 
savings  bonds  will  be  awarded. 

The  contest  was  open  to  re¬ 
cipes  originating  in  eight  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries — Scandinavian 
(including  Swedish,  Danish  and 
Norwegian)  French,  German, 
Irish,  Polish,  Italian,  Hungarian 
and  Bohemian. 


Thomson  Group  Adds 
Weekly  in  Ontario 

Oakville,  Ont 

Sale  of  the  weekly  OakvilU. 
Trafalgar  Journal  to  the  Thoni- 
son  Newspapers  for  an  undis¬ 
closed  sum  was  announced  by 
Managing  Editor  S.  Casev 
Wood. 

The  Journal,  founded  eight 
years  ago,  has  a  circulation  of 
3,600.  With  the  new  purchase, 
the  Thomson  group  now  owns 
21  daily  and  seven  weekly  news¬ 
papers. 

*  *  * 

David  L.  “Pappy”  Watson, 
widely-known  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  newspaperman,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  of  his  Dnxtr 
City  (Tex.)  Press  to  Cal  and 
Gene  Snyder  of  Lodi,  Calif. 
Possession  was  given  under 
terms  negotiated  by  Bailey- 
Krehbiel  of  Salina  and  Norton, 
Kas. 

The  Snyder  Brothers,  a  part¬ 
nership,  represent  the  third 
generation  of  a  newspaper  fami¬ 
ly  which  has  been  active  in 
Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  California 
since  before  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

The  Denver  City  Press  was 
founded  by  Mr.  Watson  M 
years  ago  on  the  heels  of  an 
oil  boom. 

*  *  * 

The  Fordyce  (Ark.)  .\'m 
Advocate  and  the  Hampton 
Arkansas  Plaindealer  have 
been  sold  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  A.  VerBeck  to  a  company 
composed  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Whitehead  of  Magnolia. 
Ark.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray 
Kimball  of  De  Queen,  Ark. 

Mr.  Whitehead,  until  recently 
editor  and  general  manager  of 
the  Magnolia  (Ark.)  My 
Banner  News,  has  assumed  ac¬ 
tive  management  of  the  two 
weekly  papers.  Mr.  Kimball  L' 
publisher  of  the  De  Queen  Dailf 
Citizen,  the  De  Queen  Weekl) 
Bee  and  the  Stuttgart  (Ark.) 
Daily  Leader. 

*  ♦  * 

Hugh  Gale,  news  editor  of 
the  Ontario  (Ore.)  Argus-0^ 
server,  has  purchased  the  Kirk¬ 
land  (Wash.)  News-Advert\»r 

from  Lowell  D.  King. 

♦  ♦  • 

Allen  Black  and  Miller  Moll, 
publishers  of  the  Malitn 
(Mo.)  Press  have  purchased  the 
Malden  Merit  and  plan  to  merge 
the  weeklies  under  the  name 
Press-Merit.  The  paper  w*- 
bought  from  Kenneth  ^ 
Morris.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Parker,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lake  City  (S.  C.) 

News,  and  her  son  Arthur  have 
purchased  the  Lake  City  TitM*' 
Herald  from  Winesett  Parker 
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Within  a  year  this 
top  telephone  company 
spent  $470,419 
in  newspapers 

Hold  it,  pal!  Let’s  not  go  rushing  off  to  the  nearest 
telephone  office.  And  don’t  pick  up  that  phone 
either  .  .  .  flattery  will  get  you  nowhere  at  this 
stage  of  the  game.  It  takes  some  planning  and  a 
little  spade-work  before  you  can  barge  in  on  a 
half-billion  dollar  prospect. 

It'll  happen  every  time  .  .  .  Sorry,  this  linage 
leader  s  busy!  And  you  can  bet  he’ll  stay  busy 
till  he  knows  your  paper  and  what  you’ve  got  to 
offer  a  lot  better.  Advertisers  and  agency  men 
are  funny  that  way  .  .  .  whether  they’re  promoting 
telephone  service,  tea  bags  or  TV  sets.  But  you 
know  the  value  of  preselling  them  as  well  as  we  do. 

We  know  because  communications  is  our  business, 
too.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  has  been  success¬ 
fully  serving  and  selling  both  maker  and  user  of 
newspapers  since  the  magazine  was  founded.  It’s 
instrumental  in  bringing  together  more  newspaper 
space  buyers  and  sellers  than  any  other  publica¬ 
tion.  How  can  it  miss?  It  does  a  superb  editorial 
job  .  .  .  what’s  more,  it’s  the  only  book  these  media- 
minded  men  can  read  to  keep  up  with  what’s  new 
in  the  world  of  newspapers. 

It’s  that  simple!  You  can’t  find  a  better  place  to 
convince  a  national  advertiser  that  all  business 
is  local.  You  can’t  make  a  better  investment  than 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  .  .  .  because  it’s  the 
newspaper  about  netvspapers! 

Big  People  .  .  .  Big  Newspaper  Advertisers 
.  .  .  Big  Business  For  You 

Almost  all  the  important  buyers  of  newspaper  space 
at  agencies  and  advertisers  regularly  reatl 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Times  Tower,  Times  Square,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
No.  66  of  a  Series 
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Olympics 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


end  of  a  press  message  such  as 
“Editor  filing  lead  of  500  words 
at  1,000  EST.”  Such  messages 
should  not  exceed  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  wordage  of  the 
message. 

Newsmen  going  to  the  Games 
should  not  exceed  10  per  cent 
authority  to  send  collect. 

800  Press  Allocations 

The  Games  Organizing  Com¬ 
mittee  has  set  aside  50  seats  in 
the  press  stand  at  the  main 
stadium  at  the  Melbourne 
Cricket  Ground  for  accredited 
American  reporters.  This  allo¬ 
cation  does  not  include  Amer¬ 
ican  wire  services. 

Total  press  allocation  for  all 
nations  is  around  800.  The 
American  allocation  is  the  same 
as  Britain  and  Russia;  the 
Australian  allocation  is  73. 

Any  American  (or  other)  pub¬ 
lication  which  wants  to  send  an 
accredited  writer  to  Melbourne 
must  apply  for  accreditation  to 
its  national  Olympic  Committee 
which,  as  in  other  Olympic 
years,  has  control  of  allocation 
of  tickets.  J.  Lyman  Bingham 
is  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Committee  and  his  address  is 
the  Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York. 


GOOD 

FOR  EQUIPMENT 
SALES,  TOO 

Publishers  Are  Avid 
Followers  Of  The 
Personnel  Columns 
In 

Editor  &  Publisher's 
CLASSIFIED  SECTION 

providing  you  with  a 
READY  -  MADE  AUDI¬ 
ENCE  for  the  sale  of 

Printing  Equipment 

This  Highly  Selective  read¬ 
ership  can  help  you  dispose 
of  press,  stereo,  composing 
room  or  any  other  type  of 
equipment  .  .  .  quickly  and 
economically. 

WRITE  —  WIRE  —  PHONE 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Classified  Dept. 

1700  Times  Tower,  New  York  36 
BRyant  9-3052. 


KEEP  'EM  SHORTl — The  cry  of  the  news  desk  meant  something  other  than  brief  copy  when  the  temperafurts 
rose  above  90  in  Georgia  and  Alabama.  There  was  a  knobby-knees  contest  among  editors  and  the  windup  took 
place  in  the  Columbus  store.  Which  editor  looks  the  best  in  Bermuda  shorts?  If  you  keep  your  eyes  running 
from  left  to  right  a  second  you'll  see  the  lineup;  Robert  W.  Brown,  seated,  Columbus  Ledger;  Neil  O.  Davis, 
Lee  County  Bulletin,  Auburn,  Ala.,  the  winner;  Sylvan  Meyer,  Gainesville  Times;  Grover  Hall  Jr.,  Montgomery 
Advertiser;  and  Joe  Parham,  Macon  News.  And  at  the  extreme  right,  Mrs.  Madera  Spencer,  who  is  handing 
out  the  prizes. 


However,  120  seats  at  the 
main  stadium  have  been  set 
aside  for  bona  fide  journalists 
who  miss  out  on  accreditations 
in  their  own  country.  These 
seats  can  be  bought  through 
the  organizing  committee  in 
Melbourne  provided  the  national 
Olympic  Committee  of  the  ap¬ 
plicant  authorizes  the  purchase. 

Every  accredited  newsmen  go¬ 
ing  to  Melbourne  for  the  Games 
is  guaranteed  hotel  accommoda¬ 
tion.  This  will  vary  from  priv¬ 
ate  suites  to  shared  rooms. 
Bring  bath  robes.  Some  of  the 
rooms  will  have  baths,  and 
plenty  will  not;  most  will  have 
running  hot  and  cold  water. 


1 1  you  havo  international  butineit 
interests  associated  with  publishing 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touchl 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and  j 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News.i 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


15  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Ausiralio 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $3.30. 
ITrite  for  sample  copy. 


Olympic  Games  organizers 
are  quick  to  admit  hotel  accom¬ 
modation  generally  will  not  be 
as  good  as  American  newsmen 
usually  find  on  other  assign¬ 
ments,  but  efforts  are  being 
made  in  Melbourne  to  improve 
accommodation  before  the 
Games  start. 

209o  Tip  Expected 

Every  newsman  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  telephone  in  his 
hotel  room.  Where  these  phones 
are  not  already  installed,  the 
cost  will  be  about  five  pounds 
Australian,  (about  $11.00).  The 
committee  has  NOT  yet  decided 
whether  the  newsman  or  the 
committee  will  pay  this  instal¬ 
lation  cost. 

The  barber,  taxi-d  river, 
waiter  etc.,  in  Melbourne  will 
expect  to  be  tipped.  The  .Aus¬ 
tralian  would  give  him  a  good 
10%;  he  will  expect  a  bit  more 
than  that,  say  20%,  from  the 
visiting  .American  newsman. 

At  the  main  stadium  there 
will  be  a  reception  lounge 
staffed  by  press  officers  and  in¬ 
terpreters.  Each  newsman  will 
have  his  own  locker  into  which 
will  go  all  mail  and  results 
slips.  Results  sheets  also  will 
be  distributed  on  demand  to 
newsmen  in  their  seats. 

Interview  areas  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  at  all  venues,  and  press 


officers  will  be  available  to 
help  in  obtaining  interviews  and 
stories.  If  a  major  story  breaks 
at  a  minor  venue,  a  press  officer 
with  reporting  experience  will 
be  sent  to  get  the  facts  and 
make  them  available  to  over¬ 
seas  newsmen. 

There  will  be  a  special  press 
and  communications  center  at 
the  Olympic  Village,  seven  miles 
from  the  city. 

‘Keep  to  the  Left’ 

Buses  for  newsmen  will  be 
provided  from  the  city  to  the 
main  stadium  and  the  Olympic 
Village.  Cars,  with  drivers,  can 
be  ordered  for  individual  trips 
or  for  the  duration  of  the 
Games.  Some  drive-yourself 
cars  also  will  be  available  for 
hiring.  It’s  right-hand  drive  in 
Australia — that  is,  ‘‘keep  to  the 
left.’’ 

Australia  now  has  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  go-ahead  on  tele¬ 
vision,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Games  will  be  tel^ 
vised  locally'.  A  closed  circuit 
television  screen  showing  the 
results  board  will  be  provide 
in  the  press  center  at  the  mam 
arena. 

An  Olympic  Games  Press 
Office  is  now  operating  in  Mel¬ 
bourne  and  ready  to  answer  any 
inquiries  about  the  Games  from 
overseas  newspapers. 
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Readers  Say 

{Continued  from  page  2) 

“Proximity  Pollution.”  It 
works  like  this:  if  two  jewelry 
ads  appear  side  by  side,  both 
advertisers  raise  thunder  be¬ 
cause  of  the  contamination  con¬ 
tact  with  his  competitor.  Noth¬ 
ing  will  console  them  but  re¬ 
running  the  ads  in  more  com¬ 
patible  spots.  No  real  damage 
has  been  done.  Proximity 
doesn’t  seem  to  bother  the  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  matter  of  loca¬ 
tion,  for  often  the  stores  are 
side  by  side  on  the  main  street. 

It  is  understandable  why 
whisky  advertisers  object  to 
their  copy  being  topped  by  as¬ 
pirin  ads.  Roach  tablets  are  poor 
companions  to  restaurant  ads 
and  beer  is  out  of  place  on  a 
church  page,  but  there  are  many 
position  requests  that  leave  the 
world  of  reason  and  bring  dizzi¬ 
ness  to  the  make-up  man  if  he 
takes  them  seriously.  How  can 
a  page  ad  be  placed  above  the 
fold?  How  can  two  double 
trucks  be  placed  in  a  single  sec¬ 
tion?  How  can  half  of  the  ads 
in  the  paper  be  placed  on  page 
three? 

The  strangest  angle  to  the 
whole  situation  is  that  while 
advertisers  place  tremendous 
importance  on  position,  they 
never  try  to  bribe  the  make-up 
men.  It’s  easier  than  anyone 
might  suspect.  Just  slip  any  lay¬ 
out  man  $r)0,000  in  cash  and 
the  best  spot  in  the  paper  is 
flinched — at  least  for  one  inser¬ 
tion. 


story  on  the  same  day  the 
Chattanooga  Times  had  it. 

Bartlett’s  scoop  was  no  land¬ 
fall.  He  had  been  on  the  heels 
of  the  story  since  February 
when  he  first  heard  that  some 
corporation  officials  were  wor¬ 
ried  about  Talbott’s  dual  role 
in  government  and  in  business. 
For  almost  five  months  he 
stalked  the  lead. 

In  his  first  story,  Bartlett,  the 
one-man  Washington  bureau  of 
the  Chattanooga  Times,  bol¬ 
stered  his  lead  with  some  ex¬ 
tensive  research  he  had  done 
into  Talbott’s  history.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  up  with  quotes  from  tele¬ 
phone  conversations  with  Paul 
Mulligan,  Talbott’s  “special 
partner,”  and  with  Talbott  him¬ 
self. 

The  only  big  count  on  which 
Lawrence  led  Bartlett  was  the 
publication  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  six  letters  Talbott  had 
written  on  Air  Force  stationery 
to  various  industrialists. 

The  Chattanooga  Times, 
Adolph,  Ochs’  first  newspaper, 
is  still  owned  by  the  owners  of 
the  New  York  Times  but  oper¬ 
ates  independently.  Bartlett  does 
not  supply  news  to  the  New 
York  Times,  nor  does  the  New 
York  Times  make  any  special 
concessions  to  the  Chattanooga 
paper. 

■Throughout  the  Talbott  case, 
Bartlett  was  in  competition  with 
the  large  New  York  Times 
Washington  bureau.  By  draw¬ 
ing  on  his  experience,  his  hard- 
won  contacts  in  Washington 
and  his  initiative  as  a  news¬ 
man,  Bartlett  proved  an  excel¬ 
lent  rival. 


Jim  Bettersworth 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise 
and  Journal. 

Reportorial  Enterprise 

To  THE  Editor:  Charles  Bart¬ 
lett,  Washington  correspondent 
of  The  Chattanooga  Times, 
broke  the  story  of  the  Talbott 
case  two  days  ahead  of  any 
other  Washington  reporter.  In 
addition,  he  did  as  much  as, 
and  in  some  instances  more 
than,  W.  H.  Lawrence  of  the 
iVfw  York  Times  toward  seeing 
the  story  through  to  Talbott’s 
resignation.  (E.&P,  July  30, 
page  8.) 

Bartlett  wired  his  story  on 
the  beginnings  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  to  the  Chattanooga  daily 
oiore  than  48  hours  before  a 
similar  item  was  printed  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  July  15 
under  Lawrence’s  byline.  The 
Chattanooga  Times  carried  the 
story  on  page  one  and  it  was 
after  Lawrence  had  seen  it  that 
be  decided  to  go  into  the'  case. 
Two  wire  services  missed  a 
chance  to  carry  the  Talbott 


Jack  Wilson 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  ' 

• 

Defunct  Ala.  Paper’s 
•Asssets  Purchased  | 

Montgomery,  Ala.  i 
Sale  of  the  name,  good  will  I 
and  subscription  list  of  the  ' 
Montgomery  Daily  Examiner  to 
S.  Kenneth  Perry  of  Fort  De-  | 
posit,  Ala.  was  announced  by  | 
Charles  G.  Dobbins,  owner,  less 
than  a  w'eek  after  the  paper  i 
had  suspended  publication  due  j 
to  lack  of  advertising. 

Mr.  Perry,  publisher  of  the 
Lowndes  County  (Ala.)  Signal,  ' 
said  he  planned  to  publish  the 
Examiner  in  Montgomery  as  a 
weekly  newspaper. 

The  paper  was  founded  as  the 
Montgomery  Weekly  24  years  j 
ngo  by  Frank  Nunnelee.  In  ! 
1948  it  was  sold  to  the  weekly 
Examiner,  which  entered  the 
five-day  daily  field  Aug.  30,  , 
1954  and  discontinued  on  Aug.  i 
5,  1955.  (E&P,  Aug.  13,  page  ' 
13.)  ! 
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The 

COMPANY 
TREASURER 
knows 

. . .  that  safety  against  slip¬ 
ping  on  plant  floors  is  an 
unseen  factor  in  the  bal¬ 
ance  sheet . . . 

. . .  that  every  plant  equipped 
with  Algrip  Abrasive 
Rolled  Steel  Floor  Plate 
reduces  its  accident  rate  . . . 
its  lost  man-hours  of  pro¬ 
duction  ...  its  compensa¬ 
tion  payments  .  .  .  and  its 
insurance  rate  . . . 

Because  Algrip  .  .  .  the 
world’s  only  abrasive  rolled 
steel  floor  plate  .  .  .  has  a 
surface  that  makes  slipping 
practically  impossible  .  .  . 
on  level  floor  or  incline  .  . 

wet,  oily  or  greasy  .  .  . 

And  because  Algrip’s 
controlled-depth  of  abra¬ 
sive  penetration  in  the  plate 
assures  a  constant,  endur¬ 
ing  anti-slip  floor  surface. 

Algrip — approved  for  eafety  by  Underwriters'  Laboratories 
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^National  Safety  CouncU'9 
**Accident  Facts**  1954  Edition 
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SYNDICATES 


^Dondr  Should  Make 
A  Dandy  American 

By  James  L.  Collings 

Dondi  is  a  dandy.  The  editor  is  supposed  to  have 

He’s  a  lovable,  spunky  little  replied:  “Two  months!  You  can 
foreign-born  lad  who  will  be  in-  quit  right  now!” 
troduced  in  a  daily  strip  bearing  After  near-starvation  on  a 
his  name  on  Sept.  26  by  the  freelance  diet,  he  hit  the  New 
Chicago  Tribune -New  York  York  Daily  News  for  a  job — 


News  Syndicate. 

The  hero  of  this  adventure- 
comic  product  is  a  homeless 
waif — one  of  war’s  human  de¬ 
bris.  When  readers  meet  him. 


and  a  contract. 

The  boss  asked  why  he  wanted 
a  contract.  “I  don’t  have  one,” 
he  said. 

“You  don’t  have  to,”  Mr.  Ed- 


CUTE  KID  strip,  "Dondi,"  comes  to  life  from  the  team  of  Irwin 
and  Gus  Edson  for  Chica90  Tribune-New  York  News  SyndiciU, 


he  has  been  picked  up  off  the  son  said.  “You  own  the  joint.”  from  the  movies,  the  second  Hiintrp<««i  Will  Filo<1« 
qtiH  fori  Viv  Tlio  Kn<!«  Jnsonli  MoHill  f _ „  liSCU, 

Personal  Bequests 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 


two  warm-hearted  G.I.s,  Cpl.  Patterson.  The  boss  gave  him  from  the  theater. 

Ted  Wills  and  PFC  Whitey  Me-  a  contract.  The  idea,  says  the  syndicate, 

Gowan.  When  Sidney  Smith  was  killed  is  to  offer  something  to  bright- 

From  then  on,  the  creators,  auto  accident  in  1935,  Gus  en  up  the  amusement  pages. 

Irwin  Hasen(art)and  Gus  Ed-  Edson  took  over  “The  Gumps,”  Here’s  a  sample: 

son(story),  portray  in  skillful  which  Mr.  Smith  had  created  The  caricatures  are  of  Mary 

strokes  the  making  of  an  Ameri-  1917.  Martin,  Marlon  Brando  and  Company,  made  specific  be^ 

can:  Dondi’s  .stowaway  entrance  Artist  Hasen,  a  native  New  Janis  Paige,  and  the  caption  for  quests  to  members  of  the  im- 

into  the  United  States,  the  pain-  Yorker,  studied  at  the  National  the  Martin  art  reads:  “Mary  mediate  family  and  other  rela- 

ful,  often  confusing  process  of  Academy  of  Design  and  the  Art  Martin,  star  of  ‘South  Pacific’  tives.  These  include; 
assimilation  and  his  association  Students  Lea^e,  then  became  and  ‘Peter  Pan,’  will  co-star  TfntViPrinp  T  Hi,nt«cc  t 

a  .ports  cartoonist  for  the  with  Hoien  Hayes  George  Ab-  Ka  S:rine  * 

1  wentieth  l.pnt.nrv  Snnrfino*  _  .  .  _ 


Filed  for  probate  in  court 
here,  the  will  of  the  late  Frank 
G.  Huntress,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Express  Publishing 


with  his  two  benefactors. 


A  Tear-Jerker 


Club. 


Century  Sporting  bott  and  Florence  Reed  in  “The 
Skin  of  Our  Teeth’  in  New  York 


Mintei’,  daughter,  and  Frank 


..rp.,  a  •  •  au  A  •  ,  During  the  war,  he  was  edi-  beginning  August  16th,  after  . '  y, 

The  strip  is  the  tear-jerker  tor-cartoonist  with  a  military  playing  Washington  and  Chi- 

type,  said  a  syndicate  spokes-  paper,  and  upon  his  return  to  cago.” 

man.  “There  is  also  a  liberal  civilian  life  joined  the  Superman  Mr.  Knight  has  been  “show- 

admixture  of  heartwarming  hu-  Comic  Book  company.  In  June,  biz”  cartoonist  for  the  New 

mor.  It  has  patriotic  appeal.  1944  started  his  own  strip,  York  Daily  News  for  the  past 
After  Dondi  becomes  an  <«The  Goldbergs”  in  the  New 
American,  what  then  ?  The  York  Post.  It  ran  until  March 
authors  aren’t  saying  beyond  34^  4946,  since  then  he  has  been 
“Dondi’s  problems  will  always  freelancing, 
be  those  of  his  times.” 

To  which  the  syndicate  adds:  d  j  r-  * 

“One  thing,  however,  can  be  Revamped  Feature 
said  with  certainty  at  this  time.  CT-NYN  Syndicate  also  an 


G.  Huntress  Jr.,  son,  $50,00li 


five  years. 

Religious  Feature 

Hall  Syndicate  has  available 
for  Sept.  25  (Sunday)  release 
“The  Lesson  the  Bible  Teaches,” 
in  color,  which  it  calls  the 


The  story  of  Dondi  will  grind  nounced  this  week  that  begin-  ‘comic-section  feature  with  a 

...  .  .  • _ -A.,  .  y-ki  %  yit  nnrnns^i 


no  ax,  will  advance  no  political 
angle,  other  than  the  ideal 
which  Dondi  himself  cherished 
when  he  decided  to  stow  away 
on  the  troopship. 


it  to  offer  the  International 


ing  Oct.  2  its  “The  Old  Glory 
Story”  will  have  a  revamped 
format. 

Instead  of  dealing  with  the 

..... _ r-- origin  of  the  flag  itself,  the  o  u  1  1  1 

“Though  his  growing  up  will  new  version  will  emphasize  Sunday  School  lesson  simul- 
have  its  share  of  problems  and  those  persons  “whose  courage  taneously  studied  by  Protestant 
disappointments,  Dondi  will  al-  and  patriotism  have  been  most  schools  around  the 

ways  manife.st  an  attitude  of  closely  linked  to  the  Old  Glory  ,  • , ,  .  .  ,  , 

gratefulness  for  the  opportunity  tradition,  and  who  have  contri-  Weekly  text  for  the  beautiful 
which  came  his  way.  He  will  buted  materially  to  the  advance  written  by  Dr.  Paul 

continue  to  feel  that  America  is  of  the  nation.”  Caudill,  pastor  of  the  First  Bap- 

The  kick-off  is  “Daniel  Boone  Church  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 
—an  Old  Glory  Story,”  a  15-  Artist  is  Ralph  Keenon. 
week  series.  * 

Tab  to  Full  Size 

iSew  Feature 


Dr.  Merton  M.  Minter,  son- 
in-law,  and  Mrs.  Corinne  P. 
Huntress,  daughter-in-law, 
$5,000  each. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Chaffee,  sister; 
Mrs.  Frances  Rose  Hopkins, 
sister;  Mrs.  May  Rose  Christe- 
fer,  niece;  Merton  M.  Minter, 
Jr.,  Alan  Minter,  Frank  G. 
Huntress  III,  Logan  Huntress 
and  Diana  Huntress,  grand¬ 
children,  $3,000  each. 

The  remainder  of  the  estate 


purpose.  ....  •  r 

The  syndicate  said  that  its  consisting  of  cash,  promissoi?  f, 
arrangement  with  the  National  notes,  stocks  and  real  estate  is  I 
Council  of  Churches  “permits”  the  will  among  Mr  ^ 

Huntress  widow,  son  ana 


‘the  place  where  everybody  is 
swell  guys.’  ” 

Mr.  Edson  has  had  a  hearty- 
career  since  he  was  kicked  out 
of  art  school  back  in  1918.  He 
traded  classes  for  the  Army, 
and  later  become  a  sports 


daughter. 


Scott  Smith  Gives  Up 
Active  Publisher  Role 

Kane,  Pa- 

After  43  years  as  publisher 
and  owner  of  the  Kane  Repiil>- 
lican,  G.  Scott  Smith  is  step¬ 
ping  aside  to  an  advisory  role 


Grants,  N.  M.  although  retaining  his  position 
The  same  shop  has  a  third  Publisher  George  Dannen-  president  of  the  Kane  Re¬ 
offering — “Caught  in  the  Act,”  baum  of  the  Uranium  City  publican  Company, 
cartoonist  for  the  old  New  York  by  Horace  Knight,  due  for  re-  News  began  full-size  newspa-  Tony  S.  Smith,  his  son,  u 
Graphic.  It’s  reported  young  lease  Oct.  3.  per  publication  with  the  issue  now  editor  and  publisher;  John 

Edson  gave  the  editor  two  It’s  a  weekly  caricature  fea-  of  Aug.  4.  The  new  weekly  Cliff,  business  manager;  Eugen* 
months’  notice  he  was  going  to  ture  presenting  three  prominent  newspaper  is  now  in  its  ninth  Johnson,  mechanical  supenn- 
quit,  after  he  figured  he  knew  personalities  conspicuous  in  cur-  week  of  publication.  It  had  tendent;  and  Richard  ColemsD- 
the  business.  rent  entertainment  news.  One  is  been  a  tabloid.  associate  editor. 


Or  DIT 


Buyers  of  newspaper  space  lean  heavily 
on  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide... 


Just  like  they’ve  been  doing  for  31  years,  advertising 
agency  executives,  ad  managers,  and  research  directors  for 
newspaper  advertisers  will  be  using  the  1956  Editor  & 
Publisher  Market  Guide  to  plan  new  schedules 
and  campaigns. 

Based  on  the  complete  information  they’ll  find  in  the 
Market  Guide,  agencies  and  advertisers  will  select  markets 
where  they’ll  spend  millions  of  dollars  on  newspaper 
linage  in  1956.  They’ll  also  use  the  Market  Guide,  for 
planning  the  location  of  new  outlets  and  distributions — 
resulting  in  more  retail  linage  for  your  paper,  too. 

Plan  to  tell  your  newspaper  story  to  the  influential 
users  of  this  complete  library  of  market  facts  by 
scheduling  your  ad  in  the  1956  E  &  P  Market  Guide, 
which  will  be  published  this  November.  Deadline  for 
space  reservations  is  October  1.  Copy  deadline  is 
October  15.  A  page  costs  only  $440;  Vi-page,  $250; 
1/3-page,  $185 ;  l^-page,  $140 ;  Va-page,  $95. 

Plan  now  to  advertise  In  the 

Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 

1 700  Times  Tower,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Ray  Prescott’s  Estimates 
for  1956  are  Important 
Market  Guide  Features 

'A'  Population,  retail  sales,  and  in¬ 
dividual  income  estimates  a  full 
year  or  more  ahead  of  any 
other  available  forecasts.  More 
complete,  more  up-to-the-minute 
than  in  any  other  publication! 


State  maps,  shewing  metropoli¬ 
tan  and  market  areas  served  by 
daily  newspapers. 

tr  Information  on  housing,  trans¬ 
portation,  utilities,  weather, 
auto  registrations,  banks,  indus¬ 
tries,  agriculture,  education,  for 
1 ,497  newspaper  markets. 

^  Up-to-date  data  on  retailing,  re¬ 
tail  sales  and  outlets,  whole¬ 
salers  and  distribution  .  .  ,  and 
newspapers  and  their  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

. . .  Plus  Many  Other  Features, 

Making  the  1956  Market  Guide 

Indispensable  for  Advertising 
Agencies  and  Newspaper 
Advertisers! 
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The  Gallagher  Trial; 
Firefly  for  Lighting 


By  James  L.  (Pollings 

This  was  during  a  break  in  cussion,  he  turned  over  to  his  corridor  during  a  recess, 
the  trial,  and  Capt.  Bertrand  guest  a  portfolio  of  mimeo-  Wouldn’t  Bar  Him 


Russell  Brinley  (named  after  graphed  copies  of  the  regula- 


rally,  that  you  got  an  inside  today’s  speeds  are  not  the  ulti- 
tip  or  the  exact  picture  you  mate. 

wanted.  His  prediction  is  based  on 

One  reporter  said  he  got  recent  discoveries  in  emulsion 
Army  double-talk  when  he  tried  research  by  scientists  who  be- 
to  learn  whether  Sgt.  Gallagher  lieve  it  will  be  possible  to  in- 
was  kept  in  special  quarters  in  crease  film  speed  at  least  an- 
the  stockade,  and  a  photog-  other  1,000  times, 
rapher  was  reminded  by  Capt.  “Then,”  Mr.  McMaster  said, 
Brinley  he  went  out  of  bounds  “  ‘available  light’  photography 
on  a  picture  he  made  in  the  might  refer  to  the  use  of  a  fiit- 

fly  as  the  light  source.” 
Other  McMaster  predictions: 
Film  processing — black  and 


The  captain  is  a  level-headed. 


the  English  philosopher)  was  tions  the  press  must  observe,  -unreel  color— will  become 

o  inieiugenc  person  wno  expre. 


explaining  a  few  photo  facts.  background  data  on  the  sergeant 


sed  a  sympathy  for  and  an  un- 


The  thin,  serious  officer  is  and  the  charges  against  him,  as-  \  /  .v,« 

_ _ _  a _ _  derstandmg  of  the 


newspaper- 


simpler  and  quicker. 

Ck)lor-picture  quality  will 


chief  of  the  news  division.  First  signment  of  Army  personnel. 

Army,  Fort  Jay,  New  York.  As  and  so  on. 

such,  he  is  handling  press  mat-  jn  other  words,  painstakingly 
ters  for  the  court-martial  of  and  precision-like,  the  Army  had 
Sgt.  James  C.  Gallagher,  ex-  every  plan  for  the  press  worked  said,  referring  to  the  photog-  radiography  will  become  widely 
POW  accused  of  murder  and  col-  out  to  the  smallest  item.  For  the  rapher  “I  simply  took  him  to  ^  means  of  diagnosis 

laboration  Army,  of  course,  this  precision  one  side  and  explained  that  since  '>y  <ioctors. 

As  he  started  to  detail  some  j.,  commonplace,  but  to  a  layman  others  hadn’t  been  allowed  •  New  types  of  protosensitive 


men’s  problems.  He  is  not  dog-  iaaprove.  Color  film  speed  should 
matic  and  his  interpretation  of  e^’cntually  be  as  fast  as  black- 
the  rules  is  flexible.  and-white  films. 

In  the  case  of  this  man,”  he  •  Medical  motion-picture 


of  the  rules  governing  carnera  attending  his  fir.st  court-martial  to  make  the  picture  I  didn’t  materials  will  come  into  use,  es- 
coverage,  three  photographers  it  was  impressive.  think  it  fair  to  them  that  the  pecially  in  the  graphic  arb 


interrupted  to  say  they  were 
pretty  hard  up  for  a  picture. 


Detailed  Plans 


picture  was  made  and  used.”  field. 

e  -i.  1  What  w'ould  you  do  if  a  guy  The  Kodak  executive  was 

Could  the  captain  a^iange  a  On  the  surface  it  appeared  ,neaked  a  .shot  of  Sgt.  Gallagher  made  an  Honorary  .Master  of 

shot  now,  please  so  they  would  the  First  Army  in  this  instance  testifying,  captain?  (Pictures  Photography  by  the  PAA  at  its 

have  something  to  send  back  to  was  doing  everything  it  could  taken  only  before  and  meeting.  This  honor,  the  asso- 

the.r  offices?  within  the  boundaries  of  its  code  ^fter  sessions,  in  the  corridor  ciation’s  highest,  came  to  Mr. 

Fair  to  Good  to  see  to  it  that  the  press  was  doorway  or  outside  the  building  McMaster  for  “his  .service  to 


or  in  the  pres.srooms.  An  excep-  photography  and  in  exemplifici- 


informed,  assisted  and  made 

The  captain  excused  himself,  comfortable  .  .  .  .  -  l-  i.  -j  i  . 

walked  with  the  photographers  sVioota  fnv  •  made  opening  day  tion  of  high  ideals  in  the  bun- 

from  the  secondary  press  room  ^  aid 

ask  the^detense  "SunselTt  he  '*’“*  *»  report  to  the  torneys  hefore  the  trial  bekan.  Friend  Lost 

would  pose.  They  came  out  to  ®  ®  When  the  trial  is  over,  the  full  John  F.  McBride  of  the  Oak- 

tain  checking  service  for  cam-  court  will  pose  again.)  lavd  (Calif.)  Tribune  has  lost 

eras  if  photographers  desire  it.”  “if  i  never  saw  the  photog-  one  of  his  best  friends. 

He  wa.s  also  notified  he  was  rapher  again,  nothing,”  he'  The  buddy  was  Jenks,  a  16- 

fused  the  request,  leaned  over  security  of  said.  “If  he  did  come  back,  I’d  year-old  dog  who  had  accom- 

„  .i^Hv  e' _ fVsr, _ Cfluipmeut  there.  _  . 


the  corridor  together. 

Court  was  due  to  reconvene  in 
minute,  so  the  colonel  re 


and  got  a  drink  from  the  cooler 
and  then  went  back  into  the 
courtroom. 


point  out,  as  I  did  to  the  man  panied  his  ma.ster  on  many  a 

A  Lt.  Beusse  was  told  to  be  I  just  mentioned,  that  he  put  the  story  and  traveled  aliout  50, Odd 

on  hand  to  receive  the  news-  other  boys  on  the  spot.  miles. 

Sometimes  it’s  tough  here,”  ®  Major  Cranston  was  in-  “No,  he  wouldn’t  be  barred,  Good  ol’  Jenks  had  only  on* 

one  of  the  cameramen  said.  (The  formed  he  would  assist  Capt.  but  he’d  find  it  difficult  to  get  demerit  against  his  name,  and 

colonel  willingly  posed  after  the  Brinley  with  radio-TV  coverage,  cooperation  in  the  future.”  that  a  minor  one,  one  you  could 

ses.sion.)  There  was  even  a  man  stationed  ^  ^  easily  forgive  him  for.  It  seems 

Other  photographers  queried  help  the  guys  dial  their  Man-  Firpfly  Fifflitinff  he  was  at  a  speedboat  race  with 

about  cooperation  and  picture  Rattan  exchanges.  Pictures  by  fireflies.  Mr.  McBride.  When  a  cannon 

potentials  rated  the  court-mar-  There  it  was,  minute  by  That’s  a  possibility  in  the  to  start  the  race,  off 

tial  situation  fair  to  good.  minute,  step  by  step.  Just  press  next  75  years,  according  to  Don-  scooted  Jenks  to  a  quiet  bosb 


The  next  opportunity  Capt.  a  button,  sir.  At  your  service, 
Brinley  got  to  continue  the  dis-  sir.  W’hich  doesn’t  imply,  natu- 


We  handle  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  daily  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast — three 
offices  conveniently  located.  Contact  the  nearest 
office  for  a  confidential  discussion. 


BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  -  TV  -  Radio  Brokers 


WASHINGTON,  O.  C. 
James  W.  Blackburn 
CUrtord  Marshall 
Washinston  Bldg. 
Sterling  3-4341-2 


CHICAGO 
Ray  V.  Hamilton 
Tribune  Tower 
Delaware  7-27S5-( 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
William  T.  Stubblefield 
Ill  Sutter  SU 
Ezbrook  2-SC71-Z 


aid  McMaster, 

vice  president  found  after  an  all- 

and  general  ”j(?ht  search,  during  which  he 
manager  of  a  “mi.ssing  person" 

Eastman  Kodak,  bulletin  by  the  California  High- 
who  told  the  "ay  Patrol. 

Master  Photo-  ^  I  Cl 

graphers  dinner  C,raCK  Shot 

of  the  Photo-  Cliff  Buckman  of  the  OUavt 
graphers  Asso-  (Ont.)  Citizen  can  shoot  with 
c  i  a  t  i  o  n  of  camera  or  gun. 

America  this  His  talent  with  the  camera 
week  that  film  has  already  been  proved.  He's 
speeds  may  increase  to  where  won  several  local  awards  with 
even  light  from  a  single  fire-  his  pictures, 
fly  may  be  strong  enough  to  Now  he  has  won  the  Dom:- 
take  a  picture.  nion  of  Canada  Rifle  Associa- 

Speed  has  already  been  in-  tion  press  shoot.  His  competi- 
creased  about  a  million  times  tors  were  reporters  and  photog¬ 
in  the  115  years  since  the  in-  raphers.  Mr.  Buckman  scored 
vention  of  the  Daguerreotype,  21  out  of  a  possible  25  point 
he  said  in  pointing  out  that  on  the  200-yard  range. 


McMaster 
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ITU  Meeting 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


job  opportunity  than  the  tape- 
production  system  which  is  now 
so  much  in  vogue  in  the  hot 
nieUl  process. 

The  delegates  approved 
changes  in  the  union’s  laws  to 
liberalize  apprenticeship  re- 
(juirements,  with  a  view  toward 
attracting  young  men  to  the 
phototype  trade. 


i 

( 


1 


The  limitation  on  number  of 
apprentices  in  a  shop  was 
opened  up  to  provide  leeway 
for  some  to  shift  from  hot 
metal  rooms  to  the  cold-type 
shops  in  the  same  plant.  Still 
another  change  allows  an  ap¬ 
prentice  to  qualify  as  journey¬ 
man  after  four,  instead  of  six 
years,  if  consent  is  given  by 
the  employer  and  the  union’s 
education  board. 


In  other  convention  action  the 
delegates  agreed  with  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  and  his  fellow  officer.s 
that  this  is  not  the  time  to  re¬ 
lax  requii’ements  for  pensions 
to  the  extent  that  they  would 
be  automatic  regardless  of  ina¬ 
bility  to  work.  The  convention 
knocked  down  a  series  of  pro¬ 
posals  after  Secretary-Trea¬ 
surer  Don  I.  Hurd  warned  that 
they  would  add  about  10,000  to 
the  pension  rolls  and  increa.se 
the  drain  on  the  present  fund 
to  11,000,000  a  year  beyond  cur¬ 
rent  income.  Presently  the  pay¬ 
ments  to  9,000  are  running 
?500,000  more  than  income  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  pension  fund. 

They  also  voted  against  grant¬ 
ing  pen.sions  to  widows. 


A  constitutional  change  to 
gear  the  union  officers’  salaries 
to  the  members’  wage  scales 
will  go  a  referendum.  This 
provides,  for  example,  that  the 
union  president  shall  receive 
three  times  the  average  full¬ 
time  weekly  wages  of  the  mem¬ 
bership,  as  of  July  15  each  year. 
He  now  gets  $250  a  week  and 
a  direct  proposition  to  raise  his 
pay  was  defeated  by  a  member¬ 
ship  poll  earlier  this  year.  The 
current  average  wage  of  mem¬ 
bers  is  $104.41. 

The  idea  had  administration 
approval.  The  committee  re¬ 
ported  it  favored  the  plan  to 
stabilize  the  salaries  of  officers 
who  haven’t  had  a  raise  since 
although  the  average 
woge  of  members  has  increased 
$991  a  year.  Likewise,  the  com¬ 
mittee  said,  if  the  economic  pic¬ 
ture  changes,  the  decrease  in 
officers’  salaries  would  be  auto- 
matic.  This  occasioned  critical 
comment  from  some  members 
who  didn’t  w'ant  the  union  to 
endorse  an  “escalator  clause.’’ 


Graphic  Wins 
Boycott  Case 

Washington 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  been  asked  by  one 
of  its  examiners  to  end  an  as¬ 
serted  secondary  boycott  by  the 
Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers 
Union  of  New  York  and  vicini¬ 
ty,  and  to  enlarge  its  policy  on 
jurisdiction  over  newspapers. 

Trial  Examiner  Ralph  Wink¬ 
ler  found  the  union  guilty  of 
attempting  to  drive  Metro¬ 
politan  News  Company  out  of 
a  contract  to  deliver  the  New 
York  Sunday  Graphic,  and  of 
enlisting  employes  of  the  Penta¬ 
gon  Printing  Company,  Inc.,  as 
an  instrumentality  of  .secondary 
boycott. 

In  operation,  those  employes 
were  to  decline  to  work  for  the 
company  if  it  continued  to  print 
the  Graphic  for  distribution  by 
Metropolitan.  The  publisher 
had  refused  to  accept  union 
dictation  that  he  revoke  the 
delivery  contract  and  accept  a 
draft  prepared  by  the  Newspa¬ 
per  and  Mail  Deliverers.  (E&P, 
July  2o,  page  58.) 

The  first  issue  of  the  Graphic 
was  not  distributed;  two  later 
editions  were  delivered,  follow¬ 
ing  an  injunction  against  the 
union.  The  weekly  then  .sus¬ 
pended  operations. 

The  union  had  proposed  to 
oust  NLRB  of  jurisdiction  on 
the  theory  that  the  operation 
does  not  come  up  the  minimal 

Victory  to  Seek 
ITU  Presidency 

Boston 

New  York  City  loomed  large 
in  the  minds  of  the  ITU  con¬ 
vention  delegates. 

In  the  first  place  they  voted 
to  have  the  1957  meeting  there, 
the  first  in  the  big  city  in  70 
years. 

For  1956  New  York  is  offer¬ 
ing  a  candidate  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  union.  He  is 
Laurence  Victory,  a  former 
president  of  “Big  Six’’  local, 
who  will  carry  the  banner  for 
the  Independent  Party  in  the 
biennial  election. 

The  Progressive  Party  will 
not  present  its  ticket  until  De¬ 
cember  but  there  was  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  Woodruff  Randolph 
was  thinking  about  retiring.  He 
makes  passing  remarks  about 
his  25  years  of  service  on  the 
Executive  Council  as  if  he  really 
enjoys  the  job. 


standard  of  yearly  $500,000 
gross,  and  because  no  editions 
are  currently  being  printed. 
Roy  Moriarity,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Graphic,  esti¬ 
mated  his  prospective  gross  at 
$550,000. 

The  Board’s  counsel  argued 
to  the  examiner’s  satisfaction 
that  this  in  addition  to  Graph¬ 
ic’s  news  and  transportation 
arrangements  are  sufficient 
upon  which  to  predicate  juris¬ 
diction.  The  union  contended 
that  the  yearly  figure  should 
be  projected  on  the  basis  of  the 
net  sales  and  advertising  reve¬ 
nue  from  the  Graphic’s  two 
distributed  editions,  and  the 
record  shows  that  the  $500,000 
figure  would  not  be  met  on 
such  basis. 

Mr.  W’inkler  recommended 
that  NLRB  issue  its  own  order 
against  the  union,  even  though 
it  complies  with  the  examiner’s 
directions.  The  double  mandate 
was  proposed  “in  view  of  the 
brazen  character  of  respondent’s 
conduct.” 

(Mr.  Moriarity  told  E&P  he 
has  definite  plans  for  the  future, 
but  he  declined  to  elalwrate.) 

• 

Lamb’s  TV 
Under  Attack 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  agency  that  prose¬ 
cuted  the  case  against  Publish¬ 
er  Edward  O.  Lamb,  Erie  (Pa.) 
Dispatch,  has  urged  denial  of 
the  otherwise-routine  renewal 
of  his  TV  broadcast  license  at 
Erie,  Pa. 

In  a  bulky  335-page  docu¬ 
ment,  FCC’s  Broadcast  Bureau 
proposed  findings  as  a  result  of 
the  commission’s  longest  hear¬ 
ing  on  record,  which  lasted  well 
over  a  million  words  of  testi¬ 
mony.  The  hearing,  brought 
about  by  the  requested  renewal 
of  license  for  TV  Station  WICU 
at  Erie,  Pa.,  hinged  on  allega¬ 
tions  that  Lamb  had  been  a 
member  of  Communist  organi¬ 
zations  and  had  contributed  to 
party  activities. 

Mr.  Lamb’s  lawyers,  who  in¬ 
clude  ex-Attorney  General  J. 
Howard  McGrath,  summarized 
their  views  on  the  hearing’s  out¬ 
come  in  a  comparatively  thin 
14-page  filing. 

Characterizing  the'  broadcast¬ 
er-publisher’s  behavior  during 
the  hearing  as  “evasive,”  the 
FCC  lawyers  alleged  a  “lack  of 
candor”  on  Lamb’s  part.  They 
also  charged  that,  while  he 
could  not  recall  damaging  but 


documented  evidence  introduced 
in  testimony,  the  Ohio  attorney 
had  no  difficulty  remembering 
“in  minute  detail”  favorable 
facts  and  events  of  the  same 
period. 

Through  all  review  of  his 
writings,  Mr.  Lamb  had  denied 
categorically  that  he  had  ever 
advocated  the  overthrow  of  con¬ 
stitutional  government. 

Summarizing  the  testimony 
of  Lamb’s  witnesses,  who  in¬ 
cluded  such  notables  as  Mayor 
David  Lawrence  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Sen.  Estes  Kefauver  (D. 
Tenn.),  the  bureau  attorneys 
had  no  comment  on  their  testi¬ 
monials. 

In  their  filing,  the  Lamb 
forces  claimed  no  evidence  had 
been  introduced  to  the  months- 
long  heai'ing  to  show  that  Lamb 
ever  advocated  Communi.sm  as 
“superior  to  the  American  eco¬ 
nomy  and  form  of  government.” 
The  lawyers  defined  the  word 
“advocate”  as  “to  plead  in 
favor  of;  to  support,  vindicate 
or  recommend  publicly.”  Point¬ 
ing  to  the  definition.  Lamb’s 
counsels  insisted  that  no  ad¬ 
vocacy  had  been  shown. 

Nothing  Subversive. 

Referring  to  charges  that  he 
had  been  a  member  or  affiliate 
of  subversive  organizations, 
they  said  that  though  letter- 
hcad.s  bearing  his  name  were 
introduced — “it  was  not  shown 
that  he  ever  performed  any 
duty  or  function  in  any  of  these 
organizations  .  .  .  the  record  is 
particularly  lacking  in  evidence 
of  any  un-.\merican  or  sub¬ 
versive  objectives. 

“There  is  no  evidence  of  any 
kind,  oral  or  written,  offered  to 
show  that  Mr.  Lamb  was  .  .  . 
at  any  time  ...  a  member  of 
the  Communist  party,”  they 
concluded. 

“The  alleged  beliefs,  as.socia- 
tions  and  affiliations  have  from 
the  very  beginning  been  denied 
by  Mr.  Lamb,”  they  asserted, 
“and  the  record  unquestionably 
supports  his  denials.  However, 
the  commission  is  utterly  with¬ 
out  authority  to  inquire  into 
such  matters,  especially  in  the 
view  that,  even  if  Mr.  Lamb 
had  held  the  alleged  beliefs  and 
maintained  the  alleged  associa¬ 
tions,  he  would  not  have  been 
guilty  of  any  wrong-doing  in¬ 
asmuch  as  such  activities  were 
lawful  in  every  respect.  The 
commission’s  sole  function  is  to 
determine  if  the  licensee’s  op¬ 
eration  was  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest,”  they  declared. 

“The  commission  is  acting 
illegally  .  .  .  perhaps  uncon¬ 
stitutionally,”  the  publisher’s 
lawyers  added. 
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Shop  Talk 

{Continued  from  page  64) 


Gen.  Phillips  Cited 
For  Air  Power  Articles 

St.  Louis 


ter  of  fact,  Scandinavian  manu¬ 
facturers  have  been  cutting 
down  on  their  shipments  to  the 
U.S. 


World  production  of  news¬ 
print  is  estimated  to  be  12,282,- 
750  tons  in  1955.  Canada  and 
the  U.S.  will  account  for  more 
than  half  of  this  amount — 
7,420,000  tons — according  to 
NAC. 

At  the  present  rate  of  con¬ 
sumption,  the  U.S.  alone  will 
use  about  6,500,000  tons  this 
year — more  than  half  the  world 
production. 

With  its  economy  geared  so 
closely  to  such  a  lavish  use  of 
newsprint  for  advertising  and 
information,  U.S.  consumers 
must  keep  an  eye  on  all  de¬ 
velopments  affecting  their  sup¬ 
ply  such  as  release  of  a  vastly 
greater  demand  in  the  British 
Isles. 


Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  R.  Phil¬ 
lips,  USA,  retired,  military 
analyst  of  the  Poet-Dispatch, 
was  awarded  the  Air  Force 
Association’s  Citation  of  Honor 
Aug.  12.  Presentation  of  the 
award  was  made  by  retired  Air 
Force  General  Carl  A.  Spaatz 
at  the  association’s  air  power 
symposium  luncheon  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  award  to  Gen.  Phillips 
cited  his  P-D  articles  on  the 
expansion  of  the  Soviet  air  arm 
and  the  requirements  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  “con¬ 
tributing  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  needs  of  Amer¬ 
ican  air  power.’’ 

Gen.  Phillips  has  been  a 
member  of  the  P-D  staff  since 
1951,  immediately  before  that 
seiwing  as  a  senior  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Brookings  Institution 
International  Studies  Group. 
He  has  been  abroad  frequently 
on  P-D  assignments. 


Classified  Section 


LINE  RATES  for  EACH  Consecutive  Insertion: 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— (Payable  With  Order) 

4  times  @  45c  line  each  insertion ;  3  @  60c ;  2  @  65c ;  1  @  65e 
Add  15c  for  Box  Service 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  @  90c  line  each  insertion ;  3  @  95c ;  2  @  $1.00 ;  1  @  $1.10. 
3  line  minimum;  15e  additional  for  box  service. 


Deadline  Wednesday  2  P.M.  (After  last  mail). 


COUNT  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations  (add  1  line  for  box  infor¬ 
mation).  Boxholders’  identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


m  Editor  &  Publisher  Classified,  1700  Times  Tower, 

ADDRESS:  New  York  36,  New  York,  Phone,  BRyant  0-30S2. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 

EXPERIENCE  COUNTS 
Knowledge  of  almost  every  newspaper 
field  in  California  counts  when  we 
know  your  specifications.  If  you  want 
a  California  newspaper  let  us  satisfy 
you. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  Riverside.  California 

SPECIALIZING  in  sound  midwest 
newspapers.  Herman  H.  Koch,  2923 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


Publications  For  Sale 


NEGOTIATORS  for  good  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  confidential.  Ap¬ 
praisals.  Management,  Newspaper 
Service  Co.,  601  (Jeorgia  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.  O.  Box  313^  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers. 

10150  (hilver  Blvd.,  Culver  CHty,  Calif. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  For  Sale 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 


CONUDENTIAL  INFXIRMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 


EXCLUSIVE  daily 
$50,000  down.  Broker, 

Box  3200,  Editor  &  ^lAlisher^ _ 

TABLOID  NEWSPAPER  in  marine 
sports  field  published  every  two  weeks 
since  June  1953.  A  wonderful  opportu¬ 
nity  for  someone  who  can  get  behind 
advertising  promotion.  Lots  of  good¬ 
will.  Assets  include  about  1,600  sub¬ 
scribers  and  about  30,000  Elliott  ad¬ 
dress  stencils  of  boatowners,  manufac¬ 
turers,  dealers,  and  yacht  clubs.  Special 
price  for  quick  sale.  J.  Webb  L. 
Sheehy,  45  Elxchange  St.,  Rochester 
14,  New  York. 


UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECnj 


Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc, 


420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J, 


FOR  SALE.  Weekly  newspaper.  South¬ 
west,  Booming  town.  $40,000  cash  or 
terms.  Box  3500,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
MISSOURI  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY— 
In  Springfield  section,  grossing  near 
$15,000,  net  near  $6,500,  Kluge,  good 
plant,  better-than-average  town.  Price 
$16,000  with  $8,000  down.  Bailey-Kreh- 
biel  Newspaper  Service,  Box  396,  Sa- 

lina,  Kansas. _ 

MID-SOUTH  16  to  20-page  weekly  in 
prosperous  college  town,  only  paper 
in  growing  county.  Owner  will  sell  all 
or  part  to  financially  able  man  seeking 
choice  opportunity.  Owner,  Box  3513, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

MONTHLY  CONSUMER  magazine 
with  fine  acceptance,  outstanding  po¬ 
tential.  Publisher  occupied  with  other 
projects  prepared  to  sacrifice  at  very 
low  cost,  reasonable  terms.  Box  3536, 
Blditor  &  Publisher, 


LORENZ  i 

Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers,  Machinittt: 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anyirhett 
36-26 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  6,  NT 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  k  ^ 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 


We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  pnaa 
ANYWHERE 
28  E.  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  t, 
Phone  spring  7-1740 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON,  INC. 


$10,000  A  YEAR  owner’s  profit!  Un¬ 
usual  Iowa  rural  weekly  grossing  $23, 
000.  Asking  $22,000,  30%  down.  Write 
DIAL,  640  W.  Willis,  Detroit  1.  Mich. 


ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTLING 
551  W.  22nd  St..  New  York  11,  N,  I. 
Phone  ORegon  5-7760 


Publications  Wanted 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUBS 

Composing  Room 


SEXK  OWNERSHIP  or  partnership 
New  Jersey  newspaper.  Newspaper, 
radio  experience.  Invest  fulltime  serv¬ 
ices,  up  to  $10,000.  Box  3335,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SMALL  EASTERN  DAILY 
$10,000  to  $15,000  down.  Box  3338, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LINO.,  INTERTYPE  and  LUDlOf 
mats  bought  and  sold.  Over  1.000  (oM 
for  imm^iate  delivery.  Proofs  os  » 
quest.  Send  for  latest  list.  Also  msp, 
zines,  new  and  used  parts  on  hssi 
M.  Carbone,  617  (Therry  St.,  Phils.,  h. 


TRADE  MAGAZINE  WANTED:  We 
are  interested  in  a  trade  magazine  now 
operating  profitably  with  a  gross  of 
approximately  $250,000.  Please  send 
copies  and  details.  Box  3433,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


CHART  AREA  10-11:  Want  to  sell  all  ! 
or  part  good  daily,  weekly?  Touring  ! 
area  soon  for  personal  interviews.  Air-  ! 
mail  soonest.  Box  3529,  Editor  &  Pub-  j 
lisher. 


ESTABLISHED  MICHIGAN  weekly 
wanted  with  good  potential.  Write  P. 
E.  Champion,  1051  Hartsough,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Michigan  or  phone  1570J. 


National  Advertising  Space 


★★WE  are  not  as  much  interested  in 
sales  as  in  satisfaction.  A.  W.  Stypes 
&  Co..  62'5  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
5,  California. 


Test  SANDERS  ABC  3 
Avon  Herald  News — Nunda  News 
Livingston  Ounty  Leader 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


LINOTYPE  MATS  SOLD.  Lar*s  » 
sortment  constantly  in  stock.  RtgM 
list.  Roth  200V,  W.  24,  N.  Y.  &,  R 
MUL’nFACE  PERFORATOR  -  jnei 
cally  new  with  8  pt.  Opticon  and  I  )l 
I^gal  magazines.  $1,600.  Box  ttlS, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

LINOTYPES  AND  INTERTYPES: 

2— #8  single  mag.,  #42641  ud 
#46479 

1— #8  3  mag.,  #47963 

1— #.31  4-mag..  #55407 

1 — Model  C  Intertype,  gas  pot, 

3  mag.,  #7018 

1 — Model  G2  Intertype  #1632L 
with  aux. 

8-page  Model  E  Duplex 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323  N.  4th  Street 
Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 
LUOLOW  and  UNO  MATS.  L® 
new.  Save  25  to  60%.  Late  (so# 
Write  for  price  list.  Lino  and  lal# 
type  magazines,  new  or  used.  Midi# 
Matrix  Mart,  633  S.  Plymouth  Cosit 
Chicago  5.  Illinois. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Syndicates  -  Features 


INTERTYPES 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  ali  other  purposes. 
Experienced  court  witness. 
Complete  reports  submitted. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WEEKLY  COLUMN  on  current  news, 
human  foibles,  anecdote,  reminiscence, 
running  6  years  in  2  New  England 
papers.  Background  in  Who’s  Who.  i 
Write  Burges  Johnson,  No.  Adams,  ' 
Mass.  Transcript,  for  samples,  rate,  i 


B-2.  2  MAG.  #20.'’4 
B-2,  2  MAG.  #1567 
B-2,  2  MAG.  #984 
B-3.  3  MAG.  #1241 
C-3.  3  MAG.  #1339 
C-3,  3  MAG.  #2242 


PRICED  LOW  FOR  QUICK  SALE 


Press  Engineers 


Subject  to  Prior  Sale 


NEW  FREE  Bulletin  of  excellent 
western  newspaper  buys  now  ready. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates,  4958  Mel- 
rose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  California. 
EXCLUSIVE  INDIANA  county  s^ 
weekly.  $45,000,  third  down.  Money 
maker.  Box  3425,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
COLORADO— WE  OFFER  6  Weeklies  : 
7  in  Kansas ;  6  in  Missouri ;  many  in 
other  states,  all  sizes.  Bailey-Krehbiel, 
Box  396,  Salina,  Kansas. 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  ail  types  of 
presses  Coa.st  to  Coast, 

Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  C3iurch  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 


THESE  MACHINF,S  CAN  BE  SIIN 
IN  OPERA'nON 

H.  D.  Rindsber^r.  Cincinnati  EoQuiwf 
Cincinnati.  Ohio 


Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co. 

DISMANTLING 

MOVING 

ERECmNG 

We  offer  a  complete  "Turn  Key”  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  Louisiana 
Phone  Bywater  7534 


Newsprint 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS.  SHEETS 
BEHRENS  SALES 
427  2nd  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  MU  6-66M_ 


NEWSPRINT  ^  . 

31-66%”  ROLLS  of  Standarf  13  » 
newsprint,  cheap.  FOB  Michigan  w- 

.Mr  SQ£Ol  DctlOlt  *• 


ary  Press,  Inc.  5963  Federai,  DetwR 
Michigan. 
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machinery  and  SUPPLIES  | 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Newsprint 

Press  Room 

Wanted  to  Buy 

taNADIAN  and  AMERICAN  News- 
nrint  All  size  rolls.  For  Immediate 
delivery  and  Deferred  Shipments  direct 
from  mills  at  attractive  prices, 
from  m.  BURLINGTON  j 

PULP  *  PAPER  OOBP.  1 

142  E.  35  SL,  NYC  MU  6-6446 

16  HOE  UNITS 

Ink  Pumps,  Rubber  Rollers 

Steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings 

Substructure  &  Reels 

Double  Folders  with  Conveyors 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

Also  individual  machinery  &  equip¬ 
ment  •  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA’nVES 
277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

CTANDARD  Newsprint.  Also  superior 
nuality  Splicing  Upe.  Bunge  Pulp  &  Pa- 
45  W.  45  St..  N.  Y.  36.  JU  2-4830. 

HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 

PreB$  R€ton\ 

PRICED  RIGHT! 

HOE  Z-TYPE  PRESS  UNITS 

Available  for  Inspection 

COMPLETE  AS  2.  S.  4.  6  or  6  UNIT 
PRESSES:  22%  inch  cut-off.  Eauipi>ed 
with  steel  cylinders,  roller  bearings, 
dwble  folders,  reels,  tensions  and 
Wood  Autopasters :  D.C.  Motor  drives 
snd  controls. 

WILL  SELL  SEPARATELY 

Double  Folders  with  submarine  de¬ 
livery:  Kohler  Pedestal  type  3-arm 
reels  and  tensions  with  or  without 
Wood  Autopasters ;  units  with  late 
news  or  Fudfce  Decks;  Cutler  Hammer 
Conveyors  and  delivery  tables ;  100/10 
HP  D.C.  Press  Drives  and  controls : 
8-ton  aas  or  electric  pots ;  Wood  Junior 
Autoplates  or  Automatics ;  Wood  Auto- 
shavers.  All  located  in  the  former 
Plant  of  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  17  EL  5-3507 


Used  Presses 

I  it  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
'  good  used  presses  available  or 
which  may  be  available  soon,  for 
newspapers  of  all  sizes. 

it  GOSS  enKineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

*  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

5801  W.  31  Street  Chicapro,  Illinois 


32-PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX 

%  and  ^4  Folder 
Cutoff.  AC  Motor 

32  Page  DUPLEX  Tubular 

I  to  1  Cylinders — Double  Folders. 
AC  Motor.  Coreplete  Stereo 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

17»  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-3607 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

M  PAGE  standard  HOE  Triple  Deck 
Pres8-22%'  Cut  off. 

HASSELBACK  fast  lock  up  bands 
COLOR  Cylinder 
njLLY  automatic  controls 
INCHING  motor  drive 
CHAIN  driven 

COMPLETE  with  stereotype  equipment 

N’ow  in  operation.  Price  recently  re¬ 
duced  for  quick  sale. 

VALLEY  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

PO  Box  546,  Reseda  Calif. 
telephone  :  Dickens  4-3536 


MX.  SCOTT 

a*^  AC  DrTve!®** 

24  Page  GOSS  Straightline 

width— AC  Drive— 23A 
wner  Folder— Complete  Stereo. 

SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

uo  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  17  EL  6-3507 


Separate  Units  Available 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


PRICED  FOR  QUICK  SALE 

HOE.  VERTICAL  TYPE  6-UNIT 
PRESS ;  22%  inch  cut-off ;  steel  cyl¬ 
inders  ;  roller  bearings ;  spray  foun¬ 
tains  ;  3-arm  pedestal  type  reels  with 
tensions ;  2  double  folders ;  D.C.  motor 
drives  and  controls.  Complete  stereo. 
Equipment  was  located  in  Brooklyn 
Eagle  Plant. 

SHULMAN  PRESS  SALES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  17  EL  6-3507 


PAPER  REWIND  MOTOR,  2  H.P.. 
Complete  with  Rheostat,  sprocket  wheel 
and  chain.  Also  over-load  re-set  switch. 
Excellent  condition.  Make  us  an  offer. 
D.  Bradford,  St.  Petersburg  Independ- 
ent,  St.  Petersburg,  Flori^ _ 

MOTOR  DRIVES  of  40.  50.  60,  75. 
and  100  H.P.  A.C.  Also  extra  control 
boards  AC.  George  C.  Oxford.  Box 
903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Stereotype 


HALL  PRODUCTS 
for  newspaper  plants 

HALL  Mat  Rollers 
HALL  S'  Make-up  Tables 
HALL  8'  Metal  Storage  Cabinets 
HALL  Pumps  and  Spouts 
HALL  Finishing  Cylinders 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Co. 
Stamford,  Conn. 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  casting  machine 
for  21  cut-off  press.  George  C 
Oxford.  Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho. 

44  TABLOID  Size  Chases.  Inside  Mea¬ 
surements  Are  23%  x  15%.  All  or 
Part  for  S25.00  Each  F.O.B.  Los 
Angeles  Times,  California. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  17  EL  5-3507 

ONE  HOE  automatic  finishing  machine 
for  22%"  sheet  cut.  wanted  to  buy. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

_  Stamford,  Conn. 


WANT  Duplex,  Goss,  Flatbed.  Ludlow, 
Lino  with  quadder  and  Offset  Press. 
Tompkins.  712  S.  Clark.  Chicago.  III. 

WANTED  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th. 
Kansas  City  5,  Mo. _ 

NEED  used  galley  and  type  cabinets, 
rcmelting  furnace,  and  Miscellaneous 
items.  Oxford.  Mississippi,  Eagle. 

ITS  PERFORATOR  in  good  condition. 
Must  be  priced  right.  Phone  7222.  J. 
B.  Robinson,  Daily  News,  Jacksonville, 
North  Carolina. 


WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available. — Northern  Machine  Works. 
323  N.  4th  St..  Phila.  6.  Pa. 


ALL  AROUND  weekly  newspaperman 
to  take  full  charge  of  4500  ABC  paper 
near  Washington.  Prefer  southerner 
with  tt'oroiteh  knowledge  all  opera- 
^ns.  Box  3439,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
BUSINESS  MANAGE^R~-  ADVERTIS- 
INO  DIRECTOR  MANSFIELD  NEWS- 
JOURNAL.  MANSFIELD,  OHIO.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  Good  salary. 
Furnish  complete  history  in  confidence. 
Address  reply  to  S.  A.  Horvitz,  4375 
East  146th  Street.  Cleveland  28.  Ohio. 
EXECUTIVE  for  a  top-level  picture 
agency.  New  York  Oty.  Contacting 
and  filing,  promotion.  Requires 
journalistic  and  photographic  back¬ 
ground.  Box  3442,  Biditor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


WANTED— Country  Circulation  Man-  r 
ager  to  handle  weekly-pay  farm  Sun-  I 
day  motor  routes  and  mail  subscrip¬ 
tions.  Write  giving  experience,  em¬ 
ployer  references,  etc.,  to  Box  3403,  j 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ ! 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Have 
opening  for  experienced  circulation 
manager  with  proven  ability.  Must 
know  ABC  and  how  to  work  with  Dis- 
trict  Managers  and  boys  to  build  cir¬ 
culation.  Resume  and  salary  expected 
first  letter.  Paul  Morgan,  Texarkana 
Gazette.  Texarkana.  Texas. 


DISTRICT  SUPERVISOR 

LARGE  Southwestern  newspaper  needs 
an  experienced  State  Agency  Di.strict 
Supervisor.  Must  have  at  least  2  years 
training  with  independent  merchant 
plan  as  a  district  supervisor  or  dis¬ 
tributor.  The  man  selected  for  this 
position  is  not  over  35  and  has  excel¬ 
lent  record  for  at  least  2  years  on 
present  job.  He  will  be  offered  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  starting  salary,  ex¬ 
pense  account,  and  many  other  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Write  giving  personal 
and  employment  history  to  Box  3512, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION~DIRECtOR  “Morning 
and  Afternoon  eombination.  Southern 
Seacoast  city  Chart  Area  ,3.  Send  full 
details  background,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  Excellent  opportunity  for  right 
man.  Situation  open  immediately.  Box 
3.'>40,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ €la$$i/ied  ddyertUing _ 

CLASSIFIED  OPPORTUNITY  —  Mid¬ 
west  daily  city  of  12.000  wants  to  hire 
its  first  classified  ‘‘manager.''  Virgin 
field — never  properly  work^.  Potential 
double  or  triple  present  gross.  Young 
man  (or  woman)  ran  take  over  on 
salary-bonus  basis.  Box  3433,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


_ Dinplay  Adverthing _ 

WANTED  ENiTRGETIC  Display  man 
capable  of  selling  and  servicing  estab¬ 
lished  and  new  accounts  on  one  of 
New  Mexico's  leading  daily  lutpers, 
circulation  over  8.000.  Good  salary, 
pleasant  working  conditions.  Reply 
confidential.  Write:  Bob  Perkins, 
Hobbs  (New  Mexico)  Daily  News-Sun. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  25  to  40, 
with  eye  to  future  wanted  by  rapidly 
growing  New  Jersey  daily  now  under 
new  ownership.  Car  essential.  Ability 
to  sell  even  more  essential.  Send  com¬ 
plete  information  to  Somerset  Star, 
128-  W.  Main  St.,  Somerville.  N.  J^ _ 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  Permanent 
position  top  South  Florida  12.000  ABC 
semi-weekly.  All  around  sales  and  pro¬ 
duction  experience  necessary.  Special 
Edition  experience  desirable.  Write 
fully  giving  references  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Reply  Box  3401,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertiting 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  BEGINNER 
Male  or  female  to  head  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  live  Connecticut  weekly. 
Salary  plus  commission.  Write  Box 
3332,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

MAN  OB  WOMAN  to  take  over  Ad¬ 
vertising  Department  of  Florida's 
largest  and  best  weekly  newspaper. 
Must  be  reliable,  dependable  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  directing  staff.  Contact  Mr. 
Foor,  Beach  Citizen.  411  No.  First 
Street.  Jacksonville  Beach,  Florida. 

THIRD  BEST  weekly  in  the  nation, 
publishing  Monday  and  Thursday,  re¬ 
quires  top  ad  man.  Must  know  layout. 
Grow  with  a  young  organization.  Top 
climate,  location.  Only  25  miles  from 
Palm  Springs,  California.  Write  M.  L. 
Kresner,  Business  Martager,  Banning 
Record,  Banning.  California. _ 

ADVER’nSING  SALESMAN  for  hard 
hitting  staff  of  10,000  circulation  pro¬ 
gressive  daily  in  New  England.  Good 
spot  for  man  experienced  in  handling 
regular  accounts  and  special  sections. 
Box  3501,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Oiiening  For 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

OUR  SIGH'TS 
ARE  SET  HIGH 


HERE  is  a  challenge  to  a  man  with 
an  excellent  background  and  proven 
record,  to  work  with  a  top-flight  or¬ 
ganization  in  selling  the  first  paper  in 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  markets  in 
the  South.  Circulation  over  65,000  daily 
and  over  69.000  Sunday,  ABC. 
REORGANIZATION  in  our  advertising 
departments  makes  this  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  available. 

THE  MAN  we  are  seeking  must  have 
superb  sales  ability,  combined  with 
administrative  and  executive  potentials. 
Salary  is  excellent.  Incentive  bonus. 
Perfect  living  conditions. 

WRITE  fully  giving  experience,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  references. 

Box  3503,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PERMANENT  POSITION  in  ad  sales 
department  on  fast  growing  Florida 
daily.  Box  3.'>02,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SMALL  PAPER  advertising  man  who 
has  wished  for  time  to  do  all  the 
special  selling  he  could  see  but  couldn’t 
get  around  to.  Experienced  enough  for 
all-around  know  how,  young  enough 
for  pioneering.  Present  staff  handles 
regular  retail ;  all  else  your  field.  Ice 
broken  on  this  promotion  job,  not  yet 
built  up.  Modest  starting  guarantee 
then  commission,  no  ceiling.  If  quali¬ 
fied,  interview  here  iws.sible,  write  A. 
D.  (Deb)  Addison,  Klamath  Falls  (Ore- 
gon)  Herald  and  News. _ _ 

Aidver+islng  Salesman 

EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  a  man 
making  newspaper  advertising  his 
career.  Unusually  attractive  situation. 

EXCELLENT  market.  City  over 
100,000  population.  One  of  top  30  in 
country  income-wise. 

FINE  paiiers  with  over  80.000  daily 
and  100,000  Sunday  circulation.  Good 
lea^rifhip  and  friendly  atmosphere  on 
a  go-getting  staff. 

SALARY  dependent  on  experience. 

WRITE  Personnel  Department,  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  and  Register-Republic.  Rock¬ 
ford.  Illinois. 


I  ADVER'nSING  SALESMAN  with  copy 
!  and  layout  experience.  Typist.  Seeking 
I  young  man  interested  in  improving 
present  position  with  aggres-sive  daily 
and  prosperous  30,000  population  mid¬ 
west  city.  Must  have  initiative,  good 
personality  and  habits.  College  back- 
i  ground  preferred.  We  pay  well,  pro¬ 
vide  group  life,  accident,  hospital,  etc. 
good  opportunity  and  security  for 
right  man.  Write:  George  Gressman, 
Business  Manager,  Janesville  Dally 
Gazette.  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Duplay  Advertising 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  with  about  two 
years  experience  or  college  advertising 
training  for  permanent  position  on 
stair.  Write  complete  details  John  T. 
Gibson,  Delta  Democrat-Times.  Green¬ 
ville.  Mississippi. 


Editorial 


EDITOR — For  well  established,  low¬ 
ing  weekly  labor  newspaiter  published 
in  Chart  Area  6.  Knowledge  of  labor 
preferred.  Permanent  position.  Ulti¬ 
mately  in  charge  of  Department.  State 
references,  salary,  etc.  Box  3204,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 

DEEP-SOUTH  afternoon  daily  in  town 
of  40.000  will  pay  well  for  a  GOOD, 
young  reporter.  Address  Box  3300, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for 
morning  daily  in  Rocky  Mountain  city 
of  12,000.  rapidly-growing  area.  Op- 
jiortunity  for  advancement.  Box  3302, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SUB-EDITOR  f  o  r 
English  daily,  minimum  one  year  con¬ 
tract,  trans|K>rt  paid.  Airmail  quali¬ 
fications  to:  DAILY  STAR,  Beirut, 
Lebanon. 

^NERAL  REi^ORTING  Spot  open 
for  young  man  with  car ;  camera  and 
Scano  experience  desireable.  8,000 
Semi-weekly  exploring  daily  possibili¬ 
ties.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  3336,  Editor 
&  Publi.sher. 

MEN  WITH  1  to  3  years  experience 
now  in  Chart  Areas  6,  9,  10 — we  have 
many  openings  for  you.  Also  editor 
and  rei)orter  jobs  throughout  country. 
Send  resume  and  ask  for  registration 
forms.  Birch  Personnel,  59  E.  Madi¬ 
son.  Chicago,  Illinois^ _ 

REPORTER.  COLLEGE  graduate,  two 
or  more  years  experience,  mornmg 
daily,  northern  New  England  college 
city,  recreational  center.  Give  age. 
experience,  relerences,  de|)endents,  sal¬ 
ary  lequirements,  a|>titude  with  news¬ 
casting,  etimera.  Box  3337,  Editor  & 

Publisher.  _ _ 

YOUNG  MAN  as  news  reiairter  on 
3500  circulation  weekly.  Growing 
pai)er  in  pros|)erous  area.  Modern,  well 
equii)ped  plant.  Job  requires  camera 
use.  Salary  o|K‘n.  Write  The  New 
Milford  Times,  New  Milford,  Conn. 
EIIITOR-All  .MAN  to  direct  strong 
southeastern  Michigan  weekly.  Must  l>e 
alert,  ambitious.  Box  3414,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ _ _ 

EDITOR  FOR  Small  afternoon  county 
seat  daily,  five  day.  Permanent.  Write 
fully.  Publisher,  Times,  Sullivan, 

Indiana. _ _ _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  for  free  cir¬ 
culation  weeklies  of  70,000  circulation, 
with  the  ability  and  experience  to  re¬ 
flect  and  to  interpret  the  total  life  of 
one  of  the  warmest  and  friendliest 
cities  in  America.  Write  full  details 
to  Omaha  Community  Newspapers,  800 
Brandeis  Theatre  Bldg..  Omaha^  Neb. 
EXPERIENCED  COMlTfNATION  Re- 
porter-photographer,  capable  of  beat  or 
feature  work.  Desk  cxiierience  helpful 
but  not  essential.  Salary  good.  Situa¬ 
tion  oi>en  September  5.  Interview  neces¬ 
sary.  Write  for  appointment  to  Union- 
Sun  &  Jnurnal,  lockport.  New  York. 
GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTOR,  mini¬ 
mum  3  years  experience  for  large 
weekly  newspaper.  Permanent,  over¬ 
time,  two  weeks  paid  vacation.  Car. 
good  running  condition  a  must.  Gas,  oil 
furnished.  Location  south  shore  Ixmg 
Island.  60  miles  east  of  New  York 
City  on  Great  South  Bay.  Winters  very 
milil.  Village  isjpulation  about  10.000. 
If  interested  in  interview,  please  send 
us  full  particulars  immediately  in  first 
letter,  advise  starting  salary  desired. 

Box  3434,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ILLINOIS  daily  wants  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher.  Prefer  mature  Midwesterner 
capable  of  handling  general  assign¬ 
ments.  Siorts  writing  ability  helpful, 
but  not  essential.  Box  .3429,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WOMAN  REPORTER — Photographer- 
writer  for  Florida’s  largest  and  best 
weekly  newspaiatr.  Covering  church, 
society,  courthouse,  etc..  Contact  Mr. 
Poor,  Bench  Citir.en.  411  No.  First 
Street,  Jacksonville  Beach,  Florida. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


One  of  The  Best 
Midwest  Dailies 
In  The  Nation 
is  looking  for 

REPORTERS  AND 
DESK  MEN 

THIS  newspaficr  has  its  files  filled 
with  applications.  Many  of  these  have 
not  stood  the  test  of  screening.  Some 
have  had  too  many  jobs  in  too  short  a 
Iieriod ;  some  have  had  mediocre  records 
elsewhere. 

WHAT  we  are  looking  for  are  com¬ 
petent,  aggressive,  weli-trained  news¬ 
papermen  who  want  to  be  with  a  news¬ 
paper  that  takes  pride  in  its  standing 
and  considers  journalism  a  profession. 

IF  YOU  are  between  24  and  40  and 
believe  that  your  record  will  stand  up 
under  scrutiny  please  write  full  in¬ 
formation  to  Box  3406,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER  —  EXPERIENCED  in 
police,  other  beats.  Strong  a.m.  in 
Chart  Area  6.  Five-day.  40-hour  week. 
State  pay  expected  and  when  available. 
Box  3  428,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  I 

REPORTER  —  GOOD  Opportunity  in 
New  York  for  capable,  industrious 
young  man.  Some  exjierience  desirable. 
Detail  education,  etc.  Box  3441,  Fiditor 
&  Publisher. _ _ _ _ 

COVER  COURTHOUSE,  city  hall,  ag¬ 
riculture,  sports,  etc.,  for  large  county 
seat  weekly  with  well-trained  editor 
and  get  invaluable  exiterience  for  big¬ 
ger  job  on  a  daily  later.  Starting  pay 
I  e<tual  to  da  lies  (better  than  many), 
either  man  or  woman,  preferably  with 
J-school  training,  no  ex|)erience  neces- 
siiry,  chance  for  some  photography.  Job 
I)ermanent,  shortly  after  September  1. 
Gazette-Commoner.  Colfa.x,  Wash. 
DESKMAN.  editing  and  rewriting 
copy.  Help  wire  desk.  Other  editorial 
duties.  Chart  Area  2.  15,000  morning. 
Box  3538,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
DESKMA.N  for  afternoon  daily  in  Col¬ 
lege  city  of  20,000.  Must  Ik*  exiteri- 
enced.  Write  full  details  and  salary 
exi)ectrd  to  Leader  Papers,  Staunton, 
Virginia. 

ENTHUSIASTIC  GIKL^ltEPORTER 
wanted  by  small,  five-day,  afternoon 
daily  to  do  society,  woman’s  page  fea¬ 
tures  and  general  reporting.  OpiKjr- 
tunity  to  learn  all  phases.  Write  full 
details  to  The  New.s.  Iloiiewell.  Va. 
MT0TO(lP()LITA7riT\rLY~ANir SU3n 
DAY  in  Chart  Area  Two  wants  best 
I  picture  editor  in  business.  Box  3426,  [ 

I  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

I  NEWS  LIBRARIAN 

^  PLEASANT  permanent  i>osition  open  j 
I  in  Southern  California  city  with  fine  ' 

!  climate  for  man  or  woman  with  sound  • 

I  backjrn)uiul  in  newspa|)er  library  work.  • 
Must  l>u  adaptable  to  modern  tech-  I 
I  niquc-s.  have  native  intelligence,  be  un-  * 
'  dor  4.>,  pass  physical.  To  f6r»  weekly. 

,  Send  complete  <letaiis.  Box  3523,  E<li- 
tor_&  I’ublisher.  ’ 

:  RKPORTP^K  c-xccllent  opix^rtunity  j 
I  with  jrood  salary  on  outstanding  week-  I 
ly  in  friendly  small  city.  Fine  working 
I  conditions.  friendly  associates,  real 
I  chance  to  leam  all  phases  of  newspaiier  ! 
I  work.  Camera  exi>erience  preferred. 
Star-Herald,  Luverne,  Minnesota.  i 


i  SPECIAL  NOTICE: 

Will  Situations  Wanted  Advertiser 
BOX  3231  please  send  us  his  Cor- 
I  reef  Address.  Mail  to  address 
given  us  is  being  returned. 

I  E  &  P  Classified  Dept. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


REPORTER.  1  or  2  years  experience 
small  daily  or  weekly  preferred.  16,000 
morning  paper  Chart  Area  2.  Box  3538, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  WANTED  at  once.  Gen¬ 
eral  assignment  and  sports.  Good  op¬ 
portunity,  good  pay,  paid  vacation,  in¬ 
surance.  Permanent  for  someone  per¬ 
haps  on  weekly  wanting  to  move  up. 
Write  or  call  W.  J.  Carmichael,  Daily 
Freeman-Journal,  Webster  City,  Iowa 
REPORTER  WITH  two  years  experi¬ 
ence  or  more.  Write  in  detail  giving 
personal  background,  education,  em¬ 
ployment  record  to  City  Editor,  Enter- 

prisc,  Beaumont.  Texas, _ 

Qrv 

A.  R.  SNYDER 

CADILLAC  EMPLOYMENT  AGER^CY 
220  S.  STATE,  CHICAGO,  WA  2-4800 
for  positions  in  the  editorial  field. 
SPORTS  EDITOR  for  small,  five-day. 
afternoon  daily.  More  concerned  with 
enthusiasm  and  drive  than  with  ex¬ 
tensive  experience.  Write  full  details 
and  salary  expected  to  The  News, 

Hopewell,  Virginia. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  needed  for  11.000 
daily,  one  or  two  years  experience  or 
J-grad.  Write  column  three  times  week. 
Salary  open.  Write  fullest  first  letter 
to  Telegraph-Bulletin,  North  Platte. 

Nebraska. _ 

WANTED  Exi>ericnccd  telegraph  desk- 
man  for  progressive  morning  daily  in 
South  Mississippi.  Box  3524,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WOMAN’S  EDITOR  for  afternoon  p^ 
I«r  in  South.  Prefer  at  least  one  year’s 
exi>erience.  Emphasis  on  features,  all- 
around  woman's  appeal.  Give  refer¬ 
ences.  salary  expect^  in  first  letter  to 
Paul  Barrett,  Greenville  Piedmont, 

Greenville,  South  Carolina. _ 

YOUNG  beginning  reixjrter-photogra- 
pher  J-grad  or  equivalent.  Excellent  op- 
ix)rtunity  to  learn  all  phases  of  report¬ 
ing  in  a  small  city.  Must  be  able  to 
handle  si>orts.  Box  3531,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 


Free  Lance 


SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  3.000  house 
organs  buy!  Payment  from  $10  to 
$100  for  single  phuto-and-caption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Services.  19  East  48,  N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y. 

Mechanical 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  for 
Eastern  PM  daily,  8  machines,  open 
shop.  Must  know  ’TTs  operation,  able 
to  handle  men.  Permanent  situation. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  conscientious 
man.  Write  full  details  including  sal¬ 
ary  requirements.  Box  3326.  ^itor 

&  Publisher. _ 

CONFIDENT  Pressman  -  Stereofyiter 
must  know  Pony.  Permanent.  Write  or 
phone  Percy  Curry,  F'oreman,  Key  West 
Citizen,  Key  West,  F'lorida. 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  PRODUCTION  MANAGER  with  tn 
record  in  handling  all  phases  of  me^ 
politan  daily  and  Sunday  newipapw 
production.  Must  be  able  to  get  slogr 
with  people  and  still  produce  top  la 
suits  in  printing  and  economy.  ’This  h 
a  big  opportunity  on  first-class  mwi. 
paper  in  Chart  Area  Two.  Box  I4r 
Fklitor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion  Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
ASSISTANT 

Large  corporation  —  New  York  City 
Flarly  thirties.  Wire  service  or  news 
paper  editorial  experience.  Publidtj 
and  administrative  background  helpfil 
Must  be  good  on  contact  work  as  well 
as  writing.  $8.000-$10.000  dependiny  oe 
background.  Box  3400,  Editor  k  Pob 
lisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


UP  YOUR  EARNINGS  .  .  , 
INCREASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCE... 

BETTER  YOUR  FU’TURE  with  tie 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertiau 
Course.  20-week  classified  correspond¬ 
ence  program  gives  expert  step-by-it«p 
want-ad  fundamentals,  selling  tnd 
copywriting  methods  which  are  pet 
into  practice  immediately  for  fast  ud 
big  pay-off. 

PROGRESS  rated  through  written 
examinations  on  each  lesson.  Free  per¬ 
sonal  guidance  by  classified  specialiifi. 
JOIN  staffers  of  141  distinguiihed 
newspap>ers  who  have  found  a  better 
future  in  classified  advertising  with 
this  program. 

ENROLL  TODAY!  Full  20-week  conr* 
(including  personal  pmidsncel  iW 
Registration  $12  iwr  enrollee— baluue 
$3  per  enrollee  per  week  for  16  weeht 
Enroll  today  or  request  full  data  br 
return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
A  division  of  Howard  Parish  Teite(: 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plans. 

2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 


SITUATION  WANTED 


Afiminisiratirr 

CAPABLE  MAN  with  detailed  kn^ 
edf?e  editorial,  advertisinjr.  mechanki 
departments  seeks  job  as  ^renersl  him- 
at?er,  publisher’s  assisrtant.  medium  of 
small  daily.  Opportunities  more  import' 
ant  than  location.  Now  employed,  ft 
married,  children.  Box  SMI,  Editor  4 
I  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CH.VRT  ARtlA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 


EDITOR&PUBLISHERfor  August  20, 


€2 


SITUATION  WANTED 

SITUATION  WANTED 

SITUATION  WANTED 

SITUATION  WANTED 

1  Administrative 

Display  Advertising 

Editorial  | 

Editorial 

STEADY  RELIABLE  AdvertisinK  Di- 
.^or  with  aKfrressive  and  proven  euc- 
^ful  record  desires  change.  Personal 
'  ind  business  references  of  the  highest 
I  ^ibtr  can  be  furnished.  Write  Box 
J3JJ,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

PUBLISHER.  39.  now  selling  state* 
•itional  prise-winning  weekly  that 
>  irasper^  increasingly  during  his  own- 
(tihip.  wil*  WORK  for  good  organiza- 
1  ion  for  next  25  years.  Strongest  in 
{  ](ws*features-editorials,  administration, 

I  jreduction.  m.ske-up  layout.  Strong  on 
'  promotion,  copy,  design.  No  weak 
I  sister  other  phases.  Background  in. 
tiodm  daily  reporting,  seven  years  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  two  as  director  university 
jetop  and  assistant  professor.  Capable 
Jrparl  mental  or  complete  charge. 
Sdsry  or  salary-plus.  Box  3319.  Ed- 
tor  4  Publisher. _  _ 

GOINS  UP 

fOU.Nfl  man  with  si.x  years  varieil 
(ditorial  exiierience  on  daily  seeks  posi- 
:ion  with  publisher  who  needs  an  able, 
rustworthy  assi.stant.  Eager  for  busi- 
lesi-end  experience,  inc'.uding  circula- 
ion  and  advertising,  to  go  with  abil- 
ty  as  beat  reiiorter,  deskman  and  to|) 
ieature  writer.  Able  as  staff  director 
who  irets  along  with  iteople  from  siim- 
ait  to  cellar.  University  of  M  chigan 
.’raduate.  Box  .‘l.'ilT,  Kelitor  &  Pub- 
isher. 

y4rlisls-Cartoonisls 

HEAD  ARTIST-CARTOONIST  on  200, 
MO  daily  wants  to  locate  back  East. 
Eastern  seaboanl  preferred.  20  years 
aperience.  Samples.  Box  3.311,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 

Circulation 

E.XPERIENCED  Circulation  man.  Know 
little  Merchant  plan.  Pull  information 
request.  Box  3.307,  Editor  &  Pub- 
.iilier. 

CIRCULATTON  MANAGER  —  ^ 

QsaliSrf  by  training  experience  and 
tducation  seeks  connection  with  chal- 
Ifflgiiig  opportunity.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed,  never  unemployed.  Ix>ng  a 
tonstant  prtxiucer.  Married,  best  refer- 
ncM.  Write  in  complete  confidence  to 
Box  3419,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  nCHT  YEARS  of  Successful  organiz- 
i»*  and  operation  of  The  Little  Merch- 
jat  Plan.  Seeks  position  as  Circulation 
Manager  in  City  under  50.000.  Box 
3531,  Editor  &  publisher. 

MANAGER,  23  years  experience  all 
pkaies.  ABC.  Little  Merchant.  promo* 
minded.  15,000  circulation  or  under 
c®**^*^!  or  southern  California 
^^1!  employed  in  state,  furnish 

oeellent  production  and  character  ref- 
**enfet.  Box  .^515,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

Clastified  AdrertUing _ 

fl^IRED  MANAGER— Progresaive. 
•Wy  on  found  methods  that  produce 
*•<  maintain  amooth  deiiartmental  ef- 
“•“ty  and  healthy  lineage  growth, 
niorough  knowledge  all  phases  of 
tlsMlWd;  display;  Techniques;  Pro- 
“>b«n  etc.,  acquired  in  years  of  ex- 
P7«cs.  Box  3214,  Editor  &  Pub- 
labtr. 

TASSIFIED  manager  seeks  1  op- 
Poiwnity  to  repeat  past  records  of 
^»uloM  growth.  This  must  be  last 
9  years  experience.  Have  can’t 
'al  i^thod.  Organization  and  lineage 
my  forte.  Write  Bill  Backvold. 
‘H  E.  English,  Danville,  Illinois. 

_  Display  Adverthing _ 

-  tears  advertising  manager,  3,000 
^ay.  Sales  up  20';®  last  year.  Seek 
???*•  fo  Colorado  weekly,  small 
Strong  copy,  layout.  Young 
J-irrad.  ambitious,  reliable. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
thoroughly  experienced  local  Dis- 
wy  Advertising  and  Managing  Snlea- 
'  Y  '  ®*ny  years  with  two  top  New 
*“^"ewspapers.  now  available.  Will 
I  of  to*"-  Box  3520,  Editor 


YOU'LL  LIKE 

this  man's  property  building  record. 
Ad  manager  10  years,  papers  12-30,000. 
Prior  background  metropolitan  staffer 
to  weekly  publisher.  Employed,  looking 
up.  Box  3506,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 

SOUTH  AMERICAN 
CORRESPONDENT 

(former  INS  Staff  correspondent) 
would  like  to  contribute  to  Newspa¬ 
pers  or  Magazines  articles  dealing  with 
Latin  American  affairs.  Home  Office 
Santiago  de  Chile,  travels  to  other 
Latin  American  countries  periodically, 
at  present  in  Argentina. 

Background  stories  and  picture  reports 
of  political  events,  trade  problems, 
cultural  topics,  human  interest  stories. 

Box  3230,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DEEP  SOUTH  native,  rei>orter-lens- 
man,  25  years  farm  and  features, 
wants  represent  farm  journal  in  Ala¬ 
bama.  Florida  or  Georgia.  Best  refer- 
enccs.  Box  642,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

GENERAL  Assignment  r^rter  Tno 

sports)  seeks  spot  anywhere  east  coast. 
Just  back  from  year's  cub  experience 
on  small  Mid-and  Southwest  dailies. 
Previous  magazine  freelance  and  serv¬ 
ice  PIO  experience.  Marine  corps  vet¬ 
eran.  Salary  no  object.  Can  start  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  3331,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR-COPYREADEK-Good 
metroiKilitan  and  small  town  daily  ex¬ 
perience.  Would  like  to  make  switch 
from  a.m.  to  p.m.  Elxcellent  refer- 
ences.  Box  3313,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
NEWS  EDITOR  5  years  medium  daily, 
married,  vet.  28,  wants  like  P.M.  job 
or  one  on  copydesk,  (Thart  Areas  8. 
9.  Box  3310,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

21  YEARS  “OTNTIMjbUS  experience 
movie,  drama,  music  reviewer ;  enter¬ 
tainment  editor,  feature  writer,  church 
news  and  general  reiwrting  Midwest 
capital.  Can  comiietently  handle  any 
assignment — obits  to  oiwra  markets  to 
movies ;  iiersonality  sketches  to  state- 
national  conventions.  University  journ¬ 
alism  ;  bachelor ;  go  anywhere.  Box 

3321,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

'VET,  33,  BA.  6  years  all  beats,  dailies. 
Features.  Some  desk.  Wants  to  move 
up.  Newspai)er,  magazine.  Public  Re¬ 
lation  Promotion.  Will  travel.  Prefer 
Bast  coast.  References.  Box  3344, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITE  FOR  thumbnail  sketches  of 
dozens  of  available  weekly,  daily  and 
magazine  personnel.  Birch  Personnel, 
Nationnl  Newspaper  Service,  59  E. 
Madison,  Chicago  2,  Illinois.  CEntral 
6-5670. _ _ _ _ 

AVAILABLE  SEPTEMBER  I 

\  A  CAPABLE  young  newsman  with 
I  rounded  knowledge  of  the  trade  that 
'  comes  with  5  years  on  small,  medium 
dailies.  At  home  on  desk  or  beat,  at 
'  best  when  copy  calls  for  light  touch. 

I  Secretarial  background.  Box  3421,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL.  25,  PhB,  MA  Journalism, 
former  Army  officer  with  public  in¬ 
formation  experience  at  UN  head¬ 
quarters.  Wire  experience,  magazine 
i  ^itor,  e»iitor  of  university  newspaper, 
radio  news  writer.  Wants  small  daily 
experience.  Available  now.  Box  3411, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PM^OFTERING  YW 
Speed-Accuracy-Imagination 
for  your  desk.  Past  3  years  city-wire 
editor  small  daily.  Prefer  larger  town, 
chance  to  learn,  future.  J-gmduate, 
vet.  31.  single.  Box  3415,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

I  NEWSMAN,  INTERPRETIVE  wTuimT 
I  31,  BA  Journalism,  7  ye.srs  Europe, 
fluent  French,  knows  desk,  layout, 
printing.  Seeks  job  with  future  in 
1  Chart  Areas  1.  2.  or  West  Const.  Box 
I  3440.  Eriitor  ft  Publisher. 

1  NEWSMAN,  knowhow;  college;  sin¬ 
gle  ;  left  eye  bad  ;  wants  back  to  press  ; 
I  pay  own  fare ;  ready  now :  city  hall, 
courts,  features ;  no  car  or  camera. 
I  Box  3416,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR-REPORTER— Feature  Writer 
35,  married.  10  years  experience  seeks 
Southern  California  position,  daily  or 
weekly.  Bo.x  3408,  Editor  ft  Publi.sher. 

MALE,  44,  22  years'  e.\i>erience,  re¬ 
porter,  sports,  various  desks,  wants 
return  to  small  daily,  Indiana,  Western 
Ohio.  Box  26,  Keystone,  Indiana. 

POLICE  and  federal  reporter  16 
months  top  medium,  seeks  change  to 
real  challenge.  Vet.  single,  28,  J-grad. 
Box  3412,  Editor  &  Publi^e r. 

WIRE  EDITOR — copyreader,  36,  long 
experience,  driving  far  west  to  relo¬ 
cate,  invites  September  interviews,  ^x 
3417,  Editor  &  publisher. 
ALI,-AROUND  Editorial  man.  can 
handle  camera,  six  years  heavy  ex- 
|)erience  weeklies,  dailies,  seeking  posi¬ 
tion  with  future  in  Chart  Area  I  or  2. 
Box  P.:{08.  Eclitor  ft  Publisher. 

CHART  AREA  10-11:  Liking  for 
good,  e.xperienced  editorial  e.xecutive? 
Editor,  editorial  writer,  managing  edi¬ 
tor?  Ready  to  invest  in  right  proiierty. 
Available  for  interviews  Septemlier  6- 
13.  Airmail  soonest.  Box  SMO,  Blditor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  reporter-photographer,  copy- 
reader  during  past  three  years.  Now 
hold  titled  position  40, 000  Midwest 
daily.  Vet.  27,  family.  BA  English. 
Re<iuire  interview,  |95  minimum.  Box 
3.31 6,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  trainee;  “"TTTrad,  vet. 
26.  Limited  general  assignment  experi- 
^ce.  Box  3f>37.  liditor  ft  Publisher. 
EMPLOYED  (CAPABLE  woman  report¬ 
er  photographer  with  editor-experience. 
Seeks  good  position  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Box  3.~08.  hiditor  &  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  Society  Editor  at  daily 
newspaper,  reporting  background,  seeks 
l>osition  in  East.  Box  3a0o,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

FAR.M  EDITOR  on  farm  daily  with 
B.S.  in  Agriculture  Journalism.  Young. 
Farm  background ;  writing  and  radio 
exiterience.  Prefer  feature  work  with 
magazine,  wire  service,  large  daily  or 
agency.  Box  3518,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

GERMAN  exchange  student,  26.  US 
journalism  graduate,  excellent  scholas-  | 
tic  record.  4  years  ncwspai)er  ex|)eri- 
ence  (3  abroad,  1  in  US),  seeks  any 
news  job  with  daily  or  weekly,  ('an 
stay  in  US  till  December  1956 ;  plan 
to  seek  US  citizenship.  G.  Hauck,  1306 
Jefferson.  Olympia.  Washington. 

HACK  CRmC-REVII-n^ER'i  ^clTche^ 

!  riding  feature  writer:  indifferent  re¬ 
porter  :  tired-out  obituarist  and  lack¬ 
luster  editorialist  needs  sinecure  in 
your  city  room.  What  Ya  Got?  Bo.x 
3.309.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

I  MAN AGfNG~EDlfOR731 ,  marriedT one 
child.  Available  late  September.  Prefer 
:  i3.n00-20.000  daily.  Nine  years  cub  to 
i  etiitor.  B.  J.  University  of  Missouri. 
Able  editorialist,  expert  on  layout,  top 
writer.  Know  camera,  darkroom.  Fair- 
child.  Have  business  sense,  served  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  stint.  Bo.x  3534,  Edi- 
I  tor  ft  Publisher. _ 

NEWSMAN.  29,  with  weekly,  small 
'  daily,  A-1  wire  serxice  experience. 

M.A.  journalism,  seeks  rhallenging 
I  editorial  spot.  Now  employed  but  want 
predictable  hours,  chance  for  family 
I  life,  decent  pay.  Bo.x  3335,  Editor  ft 
I  Publisher. 

I  pTiF beta  kappa,  25.  M.AFPolitics, 
car,  wants  editing,  publishing,  public¬ 
ity.  reporting  New  York  area.  Box 

1  3^8.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  24,  vet.  B.  A.  wants  job 
I  for  experience.  Starting  salary  not 
I  important.  All  beats-features-sports- 
,  entertainment.  Good  writer,  ambitious. 

1  (Tiart  Area  2  preferred.  Bo.x  3514,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

I  REPORTER-SPORTS  EDITORry^ars 
all  bents,  photos.  Si-vks  metropolitan 
paper.  Married.  2.3.  Box  3.3.72,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER-WRITER.  23.'  B-'A.i^  sin- 
gle.  .  .  .  Year  of  general  news,  fea¬ 
tures.  .  .  .  References.  .  .  .  Samples. 
Box  3.373.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

TEXAS  GAL  wants  to  go  home!  Elx- 
periencrxl  reiiorter-photographer.  Write 
Box  3307,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


VET,  24,  B.A.  2  years  reporting,  edit¬ 
ing  experience ;  news,  sports,  features, 
layout,  art.  Single,  versatile,  adaptable. 
Seeks  editorial  iiosition  with  future, 
preferably  with  magazine.  Box  3322, 

Editor  ft  Publishetx _  _ 

WANTED — reporter’s  post  where  abil¬ 
ity  to  dig  news,  features,  color  from 
beat  or  assignment  is  needed.  Four 
years  Chart  Area  3  dailies.  J-grad, 
married,  vet,  26.  Box  3525.  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

YOUNG,  aggressive,  college  grad.  MA 
(political  science)  seeks  beginning  posi¬ 
tion,  newspaper  or  iwriixiical.  Single, 
male.  Box  3526,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  desires 
position  on  Southern  daily.  Complete 
knowledge  and  experience  in  all  de¬ 
partments.  Ix>w  page  cost  and  high 
effioi«*ncy  assurr-d.  Presently  employed. 
Full  resume  by  return  mail.  Box  3216, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

HEAD  MACHINIST  of  large  midwest 
com|iosing  room  desires  situation  with 
better  job  opportunities.  Age  76.  Mar¬ 
ried,  2  children.  Steady,  progi-essive. 
union.  Full  details  of  capabilities  upon 
request.  Bo.x  3443,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Photography _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  writer  re<iuires 
position  with  future  and  security  in 
Chart  Areas  4,  .3.  or  9.  Has  car  and 
camera.s.  Box  3409,  E<iitor  ft  Pub¬ 
li.sher.  _ 

PHOTOGRiTPHER.  early  TltiX  singb‘i 
veteran,  15  years  exiierience  in  news 
and  public  relations,  photography  with¬ 
in  metroiHjlitan  New  York  area.  Know 
Fairchild.  Own  car  and  equipment. 
Would  appreciate  contacting  lively 
newspaiier  in  the  southwest.  Box  3327, 
hklitor  ft  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  NEWS  Photographer,  gained 
exiierience  in  wide  o|ien  spaces,  would 
welcome  move  to  staff  of  eastern  daily 
where  photo-journalism  is  recognized. 
Box  3310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion  Public  Relations 

PROMOTION  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
;  MANAGER — Experienced  as  one-man 
j  department  to  chief  of  prominent 
I  newspapers  sections  —  Expert  copy- 
I  writer,  research,  ideas,  public  events. 

I  Finished  art,  (even  editorial  and  (e«- 
I  ture  cartoons).  Advertising,  Circula- 
I  tion.  Editorial  promotion-Now  with 
I  greatest  organization  of  its  kind  in 
I  U.S.  Interested  in  a  big  spot  offering 
'  challenge  and  incentive.  Bo.x  331^ 

:  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  EXPERIENCED  w  riter, 

:  photographer  desires  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  in  promotion  or  public  relations 
in  South  east.  Box  3410,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

WRITER: 

I  PUBUC  RELATIONS.  MAGAZINE 
i  11  years’  experience  originating  stories, 

!  researching  in  depth,  reiiorting  accu- 
'  rately  with  style,  human  interest.  Arti- 
'  cles  published  by  New  York  TIMES 
and  nat'onal  magazines.  Newspaper. 

'  tradepaper  writing  and  editing.  Cre- 
'  ated  prize-winning  annual  rei>orts. 

I  plus  booklets  and  releases.  Box  3405, 

I  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

MATIJRE  WOMAN— Outstanding  con- 
I  tacts  throughout  United  States — thor- 
‘  oughly  experienced  in  public  relations, 

'  newspaper  reporting — social  work  seeks 
j  position.  Box  3519,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 
i  PUBLIC  RELATIONsTYlard  “w.uk'i^ 
31,  with  ability  to  get  along  and  get 
results.  Now  completing  4-yeiir  term, 
e.xecutive  secretary,  Clovcrnoi’s  Eire 
Safety  Commission,  southeastern  state 
— public  8|H-akiiig,  exhibits,  contests, 
photography,  conventions,  general  pub¬ 
licity  and  promotion.  Co-director,  na¬ 
tional  awai^-winning  campaign,  1954. 
Background :  4  years  as  staffer  on  na¬ 
tional  trade  magazines — editorial,  ad- 
i  vertisiiig,  circulation.  Journalism  grad- 
I  uatc.  Local  and  national  references. 

!  Present  salary,  $6,000.  Box  3304,  Edi- 
,  tor  and  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

It  is  -welcome  news  that  our 
British  newspaper  friends  will 
be  rid  of  newsprint  rationing 
sometime  around  next  March. 

The  news,  however,  contains 
some  serious  implications  as  to 
supply  for  newspapers  both 
here  and  there. 

Although  the  world  supply  of 
newsprint  has  been  increasing 
every  year  since  World  War  II, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  world 
supply  and  demand  have  been 
in  exact  balance.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  newsprint  “have 
not”  countries  have  worn  a 
path  across  Canada  since  1945 
seeking  additional  paper  from 
the  world’s  largest  producer. 
Dollar  controls  and  import  re¬ 
strictions  in  many  countries 
abroad  have  restrained  foreign 
demand  and  prevented  a  more 
serious  world-wide  shortage. 

When  British  newspapers  are 
no  longer  restricted  in  their 
consumption  and  importation  of 
newsprint  their  demands  may 
create  hardships  among  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  conceivable  that 
their  demands  on  Canadian  pro¬ 
ducers  might  affect  our  own 
supply  situation. 

« 

United  States  consumers,  in¬ 
cluding  newspapers,  used  about 
220,000  more  tons  of  newsprint 
during  the  fir.st  six  months  of 
this  year  than  they  did  in  the 
same  period  a  year  ago.  If  the 
rate  of  increase  is  sustained 
during  the  balance  of  the  year, 
the  total  increase  in  consump¬ 
tion  will  exceed  400,000  tons. 

To  take  care  of  this  and 
other  demand,  Canadian  news¬ 
print  mills  have  produced  about 
120,000  tons  more  than  a  year 
ago  and  U.S.  mills  have  pro¬ 
duced  about  160,000  tons  more. 
That  would  seem  to  take  care 
of  the  greater  U.S.  demand 
very  nicely.  But  it  hasn’t 
worked  out  that  way. 

Canadian  mills  have  shipped 
to  other  customers  overseas 
about  80,000  tons  more  than  in 
the  same  period  in  1954,  and 
U.S.  mills  have  shipped  about 
60,000  tons  more  to  other 
countries  than  they  did  a  year 
ago. 

As  a  result,  increased  North 
American  production  has  not 
taken  care  of  increased  North 
American  demand  and  U.S.  con¬ 
sumers  have  been  forced  to  dig 
into  their  inventories  which  at 
the  end  of  June  were  almost 
100,000  tons  below  what  they 
were  at  that  time  the  year 
before. 


at  Thirty 


The  question  that  worries  us, 
therefore,  is:  “When  additional 
demands  for  paper  are  placed 
on  our  own  suppliers  by  the 
liberated  British  newspapers 
what  is  it  going  to  do  to  our 
supply  situation  ?  ” 

The  Board  of  Trade  in  Lon¬ 
don  has  stated  “the  amount  of 
home  and  imported  newsprint 
which  newspapers  have  been 
able  to  acquire  has  risen  from 
about  650,000  tons  in  1953  to 
720,000  tons  in  1954,  and  an 
estimated  850,000  tons  this 
year.”  This  does  not  include  all 
the  newsprint  used  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  News¬ 
print  Association  of  Canada 
last  Fall  estimated  the  UK 
total  supply  in  1954  would  be 
about  908,000  tons. 

However,  the  Newsprint  Sup¬ 
ply  Company  in  England,  which 
collaborates  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  controlling  the  supply, 
has  said  the  amount  of  news¬ 
print  which  will  be  available  to 
newspapers  next  year  will  be 
about  930,000  tons.  It  was  said 
this  will  be  200,000  tons  less 
than  the  pre-war  supply  of 
British  newspapers,  but  it  will 
also  be  80,000  tons  more  than 
the  1955  supply.  Actually,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Newsprint  As¬ 
sociation  of  Canada,  the  pre¬ 
war  newsprint  .supply  in  the 
UK  for  all  purposes  was 
1,369,000  tons. 

«  *  * 

If  there  is  an  end  to  controls 
in  Britain,  the  amount  that 
will  be  “available”  to  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  actual  demand  of 
those  newspapers  for  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  and  news 
wall  be  two  different  things.  As 
we  see  it,  only  voluntary  con¬ 
trols  by  the  newspapers  will 
prevent  somebody  from  getting 
hurt  in  the  scramble  for  paper. 
The  situation  is  so  threatening 
and  could  become  so  serious 
that  officials  of  the  Newsprint 
Supply  Company  have  ex¬ 
pressed  doubt  the  Board  of 
Trade’s  decision  was  a  proper 
one  at  this  time. 

The  only  compensating  factor 
is  that  production  in  other 
countries  is  expanding.  The 
NAC  estimated  overseas  pro¬ 
duction  would  increase  by  about 
280,0()0  tons  during  1955.  This 
is  of  no  benefit  to  U.S.  con¬ 
sumers  except  as  it  relieves  the 
strain  on  our  own  U.S.  and 
Canadian  producers.  As  a  mat- 
(Contimied  on  page  60) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Aug.  22-23 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  m*. 
chanical  conierence,  Eastern  division,  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Vi 

Aug.  22-26— Association  lor  Education  in  Journalism,  annual  coe- 
vention,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Aug.  25-27 — Four-State  Associated  Press  meeting,  Greenbriit 
Hotel,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

Aug.  26-27 — Indiana  Democratic  Editorial  Association,  diamond 
jubilee  convention,  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel,  French  Lick,  Ind. 

Aug.  26-27— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  quar¬ 
terly  meeting.  Feather  River  Inn,  Blairsden,  Calif. 

Aug.  28-30 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  sn 
nual  meeting.  Hotel  Queensbury,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  3 — ^Wisconsin  AP  Telegraph  Editors  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Wisconsin  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sept.  7-9 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers, 
fall  meeting,  Marshall  House,  York  Harbor,  Pa. 

Sept.  8-10— Washington  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Chinook,  Yakima,  Wash. 

Sept.  8-11 — Now  York  Press  Association,  meeting,  Otesaga  Hotel, 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  9-10 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  annual  Fell 
meeting,  Alderbrook  Inn,  Hood  Canal. 

Sept.  10-11 — Kansas-Missouri  Newspaper  mechanical  conference. 
Town  House  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Sept.  11-13 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Lycoming  Hotel,  Williams 
port.  Pa. 

Sept.  12-14— Canadian  Weekly  Newspapers  Association,  national 
convention.  Hotel  Vancouver,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Sept.  16-18 — Advertising  Managers  Association  of  Wisconsin 
Daily  Newspapers,  Fall  conference.  Hotel  Mead,  Wisconsin  Rapids. 

Sept.  16-18 — New  England  Weekly  Press  Association,  annual  fall 
conference,  the  Equinox,  Manchester,  Vermont. 

Sept.  17 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Newsmen's 
6th  annual  meeting,  Allen  Hall,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 

Sept.  17-18 — Michigan  Press  Association,  small  daily  editon'al 
conference.  Haven  Hill,  near  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Sept.  17-18 — Minnesota  Associated  Press,  Fall  meeting,  Mankato 
Minn. 

Sept.  18-19 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives'  Assocl^ 
tion,  74th  annual  meeting.  President  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Sept.  18-20 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
fall  meeting,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Sept.  19-21  — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Dinkler-Plaza,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Sept.  23-25  — Maryland  and  Del-Mar-Va  Press  Associations,  meeting 
Commander  Hotel,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

Sept.  24-29  — International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union 
of  North  America,  quadrennial  convention,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sept.  25-28 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance 
Officers,  annual  meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  New  York  City. 

Sept.  30-Oct.  I — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association 
meeting,  Mansion  House,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Sept.  30-Oct.  I — Indiana  Associated  Press,  fall  meeting,  Soutn 
Bend,  Ind. 
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Standouts  for  Speed 


In  the  ocean,  it’s  the  marlin; 

he’s  been  known  to  swim  at  20  knots. 

In  the  composing  room  .  .  .  it’s 


the  Linotype  COMET! 


A  STANDOUT  FOR  SPEED,  the  Linotvpc  Comet  can  cast 
slugs  faster  than  any  person  or  mechanical  device  can 
operate  its  keyboard. 

Unmatched  for  simplicity  of  design,  all  parts  of 
the  Comet  are  readily  accessible,  a  real  help  in 
reducing  maintenance  time.  The  keyboard  and 
front  swing  open  and  the  keyrod  frame  lifts 
out  as  a  unit.  These  exclusive  features  open 
the  machine  from  front  to  back— make  in¬ 
spection  and  servicing  simple  and  easy. 

The  Comet’s  speed  and  ease  of  mainte¬ 
nance  reduce  overtime  and  add  to  profits  in 
composing  rooms  everywhere. 

No  wonder  the  Comet  is  the  fastest-selling 
straight  matter  machine  in  the  world. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 

Set  In  Linotifpe  Fairfield  Medium  and  Spartan  familiee 


IINOTYPE 


Agtnciec  Atlanto,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Son  FranciKo.  In  Canada:  Canadian  linotype.  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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COMPimiY  COVEBED  BY 

The  Sunday  Courier  and  Press 


S'CRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 


NEW  YORK  WorU  r»l»arom  (  Th,  Sun  COlUMRUS . Cihtm 

aEVElAND . Pnn  UNaNNATI . ^eif 

PITTSBURCM . fr«ii  KENTUCKY . Poif 

SAN  ERANOSCO . N«wi  Covington  oditton,  Cincinnoti  Post 

INDIANAEOUS . Timot  KNOXVKIE . NowsSontinot 

Oanarol  AR«*rfltln(  D«#artfn«nt,  330  R«rk  Avottsto,  Mow  Y*rk  City 


DENVER  .  .  .  toctr  Mountain  Nows  EVANSVHIE  .  . 
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